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OUR FAILURBES. 


By a Mancuzster Man. 


T is among our historical records, 

that Brummell’s valet was met 
one evening on the stairs as he was 
emerging from his master’s dressing- 
room with half a dozen rumpled 
neckerchiefs in his hand; and in 
answer to an inquisitive look from 
the visitor, simply held up the dis- 
arranged linen and said, ‘Our 
failures, sir!’ The expression may 
seem to some to be an inflated one. 
‘You may dip it in the ocean, and 
it will stand,’ said a French peruke- 
maker to Sterne, when the senti- 
mental cynic thought that a bucket 
of water would serve the purpose. 
‘Our failures, sir!’ And yet, con- 


sidering that his master was the in- 


ventor of the starched cravat, the 
words scarcely seem too large for 
the dignity of the subject. Re- 
membering that he was himself the 
manipulator in thé girdling process, 
could you have expected an answer 
sermone pedestri? In his estima- 
tion the application of starch to 
neckcloths was an invention which 
would have eclipsed that of the 
steam-engine or the electric tele- 
graph, and the adjustment of a 
cravat was a greater achievement 
than the victory at Waterloo. His 
heart and being were absorbed in 
the wonders of starch and cambric ; 
he worshipped them as a Hindoo 
falls down before his pot-bellied 
idol. Is it not Addison who sug- 
gests that to the insect within the 
circle of its drop of water, things 
infinitesimally small are of world- 
wide importance? So is it with 
ourselves, We are all of us within 
our drop of water in comparison 
with the universe, and our successes 
and our failures are to each of us 
events of mighty moment. Mr. 
Holloway believes that the nations 
are to be cured by-his ointment; 
the Reformer stakes his existence 
on the efficacy of a five-pound fran- 
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chise and the ballot; the Chartist 
thinks that the world turns round 
on his five points; the Common 
Councillor imagines that the uni- 
verse is bounded en his Scavenging 
Committee; the cobbler is firmly 
ersuaded that there is nothing like 
eather. Our attacks of the gout, 
our fits of indigestion, our sufferings 
from the toothache, gather round 
them thoughts and impressions too 
large for words. Is it not of more 
importance to a man’s individual 
self that his potatoes be properly 
boiled, or that his corns lie dormant, 
or that his baby rests quietly 
through the night, than that the 
colony of British Columbia has been 
lanted by the side of the Rocky 
Mountains, or the North-west pas- 
sage has been discovered in the 
Arctic Seas? Hence we magnify 
our spheres of action and our per- 
sonal concernments. When some 
months ago that enormous cable 
was uncoiled which was designed to 
link the shores of England and 
America by an electric pathway of 
thought, it snapped in its length- 
ening course; and when men’s 
expectations were on the stretch, 
and success seemed reasonably cer- 
tain, the attempt proved a failure. 
Engineers sorrowed, men of science 
expressed their grief, proprietors of 
shares counted the cost, govern- 
ments felt disappointment, so far as 
abstractions can feel. Was, how- 
ever, the failure of Brummell’s valet 
of less moment in his own estima- 
tion than that of this world-wide 
undertaking? Did he not experi- 
ence the same momentary despon- 
dency as Sir C. T. Bright on board 
the Agamemnon, when he perceived 
an unfortunate wrinkle creeping 
over the snow-white cravat, and he 
had once more to cast aside the 
damaged linen, and try again? 

But was not Brummell himself a 
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failure? Has not every puppy of the 
Brummell school proved a failure P 
Will not every such homunculus in 
future turn out the same? Here 
was a man without the distinction 
of birth, without the power that 
springs from wealth, without any 
superiority of intellect, reigning 
over the world of fashion simply by 
the force of impudence and a good 
figure. Here was a king merely on 
the strength of being a tailor’s block 
and wearing a starched cravat! 
And yet there must have been 
something out of the common way 
in a man who could triumph over 
vast obstacles, and dared to sneer 
at ‘your fat friend,’ even though 
that ‘friend’ was a Prince a 
wished to put him down. Perhaps 
the world of fashion was the goose 
rather than Brummell. O, ye peers 
and peeresses—lords and ladies in 
high places! sneer no longer at the 
simple hand-loom weaver as he is 
led on blindfold by some stump- 
orator, who persuades him that he 
can procure by agitation, almost for 
nothing, food for the poor man’s 
stomach, and clothes for the poor 
man’s back, and fire for the poor 
man’s hearth, and blankets for the 
poor man’s bed! Are not ye blindly 
deluded by the Somme of the 
day, falling down before the stocks 
and stones of fashion, paying your 
tithes of adulation to the ‘ gods 
many’ of this world, and forgetting 
the weightier matters of the law? 
We would fain hope, however, that 
we are a somewhat improved order 
of beings, in comparison with those 
who flourished in the Regency. 
Reason has dawned upon our minds; 
a sense of decency and morality has 
germinated in our hearts. We 
aspire to be men and not minikins ; 
we think of doing some good in our 
generation to those around us, and 
not of spending our time with 
harlots in riotous living, fashioning 
our god out of the curl of a wig or 
a pair of breeches. We have no 
wish to speak evil of dignities; we 
would imitate ‘Michael the arch- 
angel when contending with the 
devil,’ so far; but we certainly turn 
with a sickening disgust from the 
leaders of our nation in those days, 
whether we think of the Regent in 
his palace, or Fox and Sheridan in 
the House of Commons,or Brummell 
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in May Fair. Let the dead past 
bury its dead. And yet there is an 
awful moral in those ‘Memoirs’ of 
Brummell. See that man, who had 
once stood on the summit of the hill 
of fashion—the idol before whom 
peers and peeresses had bowed, and 
yet the frivolous coxcomb who 
fancied the whole world inclosed in 
a starched cravat—see him now, 
after having sunk from one depth to 
another, reduced to an eleemosynary 
subsistence in a foreign land, para- 
lysed in body and drivelling in 
mind—a human wreck drifting to 
the eternal shore—and yet ordering 
his coach as in former days, and 
bidding some high-born duchess 
‘bury herself’ in his easy chair! 


Isoztatep Financia EmBaRRass- 
MENTS. 


Our failures! As a Manchester 
man, we cannot do otherwise than 
consider the expression first in its 
commercial, and as such its least 
figurative acceptation. The word 
failure is a mild one; it is an easy 
letting down from a suspicious emi- 
nence. We gloze over things by 
names; we call delinquencies mis- 
fortunes. But perhaps the term 
may be a proper one, inasmuch as 
to ordinary conceptions the morality 
of efforts is tried by their issues. 
If Napoleon had succeeded at Mos- 
cow, his campaign would have been 
held up to succeeding ages as a 
wonderful instance of far-seeing 
strategy ; if Wellesley had failed at 
Assaye, the engagement would have 
been regarded as the act of a mad- 
man. Even treason, when success- 
ful, becomes patriotism. ‘ All is 
fortune,’ as Malvolio says. 

Financial failures are of a very 
catholic character; they are not 
limited to sections and cliques of 
the community ; they are above all 
class-interests; nay, they respect 
not religions nor nations. Do we 
not now and then hear of an Em- 


peror or King being out at the 


elbows? Have not Republics re- 
pudiated their debts, because, we 
presume, they had not wherewith to 
pay? These financial derangements 
are now pressing heavily on the 
successor of St. Peter in the Vati- 
can. Like the Furies that pursued 
Orestes, they are ‘daughters of 
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Night, abominable to behold, inha- 
biting Tartarus and thick darkness, 
puonpar’ avdpav cai Gedy Odvpriov’.* 
They drop down, once in a while, 
on our peerage in its proudest 
array, in contempt of the blood of 
centuries, and the dozen quarter- 
ings, and the motto Fide et fiducid 
—which may be translated, ‘ With 
credit and trust.’ On the younger 
sons of proud peers they more fre- 

uently exercise their tyranny, 
ocien the heels of those lively 
yous beyond the limits of her 
Majesty’s dominions, and then in- 
sulting them by issuing a proclama- 
tion of outlawry against them. 
They treat with the same degree of 
contumely Baronets of historic 
names and Squires of ancient line- 
age. In pestering young gentle- 
men of long pedigrees, they are 
mostly in league with betting-books 
and gambling tables, Tattersall’s 
and Newmarket, steeple-chases and 
blacklegs, hunting-boxes and exten- 
sive studs, operas and singing 
women. Sweet, no doubt, are the 
enjoyments of high life; exhilarat- 
ing is the excitement of clearing a 
five-barred gate; precious are the 
musical tones of foxhounds and 
pretty songstresses; entrancing is 
the hazard as a man has staked his 
all upon the cast, or as he carries 
himself bravely in the ring before 
the course is cleared for the Derby. 
But there is a‘ vaulting ambition 
which o’erleaps itself, and falls on 
tother side.’ And these gallant 
youths that were once almost as 
generous as the steeds they bestrode, 
are found at length disguised in 
shady overcoats and hirsute coun- 
tenances, either at Boulogne or in 
some of those palatial buildings 
which her Majesty in her kindness 
and condescension has provided for 
her ardent but erratic subjects. 

But the term failure in its tech- 
nical sense applies to one who, in 
his endeavours to make either a 
fortune or a living, finds after a 
while that his exchequer is empty 
and his Philistine creditors are upon 
him. This is but a phase of every- 
day life in a mercantile population. 
It is marvellous how Tittle is 


thought of these unsuccessful ef- 
forts when isolated. We take the 
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arm of a merchant as he is walking 
to his place of business in the 
morning. ‘Any news?” is the first 
question. Now, the meaning of the 
inquiry is, has any firm failed 
within the last four-and-twenty 
hours ? ‘ Yes,’ is the reply ; ‘ Brown 
Jones, I hear, is gone.’ A stranger 
would scarcely have a right concep- 
tion of this answer. From the tone 
in which it was delivered he would 
fancy that Brown Jones was one 
person, that Mr. Jones’s Christian 
name was Brown, or that he had 
been popularly so christened from 
his swarthy complexion ; but really 
Brown and Jones are two distinct 
specimens of the human species, 
and when we ventured to say 
‘Brown Jones is gone,’ we meant 
the firm. Sometimes we hear of 
such houses as ‘ Sharpe James’ and 
‘Cheap John,’ which from our un- 
punctuated style of pronunciation 
convey a somewhat ludicrous idea. 
‘Is it for much, do you know?’ 
‘Some seventy thousand, I hear.’ 
‘What in the pound?’ ‘ Half-a- 
crown, it is expected.’ A word pa- 
renthetically about ‘ Brown Jones.’ 
Mr. Brown has a residence in the 
country, with a Mrs. Brown and 
several young Browns ; he has kept 
his carriage and servants in red 
lush; he has indulged in the 
uxuries of life at the rate of three 
thousand a-year. The same may be 
said of Jones. But the firm of 
‘Brown Jones’ has never fairly 
cleared six thousand pounds in an, 
one year since it was established, 
and consequently from year to year 
it has ‘gone to bad,’ and worse. 
‘A fine harvest time,’ we continue. 
‘ Beautiful! the markets are falling 
already.’ ‘ A frightful accident that 
on the “ Oxford and Wolverhamp- 
ton.”’ ‘Terrible!’ ‘Capital open- 
ing in China.’ ‘Yes. Good morn- 
ing.’ 
Such is one of our first-rate 
failures. It is a gentlemanly affair 
enough, so far at least as the amount 
goes. Descend in the scale of 
society, and you will still find plent 
of downfalls similar in kind, 
though different in degree. Enter 
this small house in a fourth-rate 
street; it is very neat inside; the 
parlour ornaments and furniture 


* Eumenides, 72. 
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betoken that the owner had once 
lived after a more expensive fashion. 
Mrs. Sowdon, the occupant, has 
been a widow now three years, and 
till lately had carried on an exten- 
sive business as a linendraper in a 
leading thoroughfare. ‘You see, 
sir,’ are her words, ‘when my hus- 
band died, I found things went 
worse in ‘trade. Times were bad, 
and John did not attend to the shop 
as he should.’ John we knew to be 
an arrant scapegrace. Instead of 
keeping up his father’s business he 
had kept his betting-book, and 
frequented public-houses, and talked 
race-course slang. He had con- 
sequently spent everything on which 
he ak lay his hands, and then 

one off to seek his fortune at the 

iggings. But the widow’s worst 
word about the vagabond was, that 
‘he did not attend to the shop as he 
should.’ ‘So,’ she continued, ‘I 
was obliged by our creditors to dis- 
continue the business, and I have 
come here into a very humble way. 
We paid our debts in full, but be- 
sides our few remains of furniture 
we had nothing left.’ ‘Well, but 
notwithstanding, I trust that, in the 


sce of God, you may yet 
ve many comforts. Your daugh- 
ters will be a great support and 
consolation to you.’ ‘ Yes, we have 


reason to be thankful still. My 
daughters have been always strict 
and steady, and very dutiful to 
their parents ; they have submitted 
to our change with more cheerful- 
ness, I think, than myself. Mary, 
who served her apprenticeship to a 
dress-maker, has asta business for 
herself, and is doing very well. Jane 
has got a place as teacher in Mrs. 
Fenchett’s boarding-school, and re- 
turns home in the evening. She 
was always fond of teaching, and 
she thinks she will be able to go on 
still with her Sunday-school class ; 
and Ellen has a tolerably good 

lace as book-keeper in Hope and 

hompson’s large stationery shop ; 
so that I trust we shall be very com- 
fortable in our humble way, as we 
shall all live together and help one 
another. I should be more content 
if I thought John was likely to do 
well; but if we have not all we 
desire, we must resign ourselves to 
God's will.’ 

Failures descend on the minuendo 
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seale till they become infinitesi- 
mally small. Only a week or two 
ago we went down ‘into a cellar 
dwelling, in which we found a soli- 
tary man seated on a three-legged 
stool, the only piece of furniture in 
the room. He wore a ragged coat 
and an oleaginous pair of Nsecax: 
a wide-awake hat considerably in- 
dented, and a beard of six days’ 
growth. He squinted fearfully, and 
he was smoking furiously. He looked 
a comical picture, as he sat in silent 
ravity, while one of his eyes fol- 
owed the smoke as it curled up the 
chimney. ‘ What’s the matter?’ we 
inquired. ‘Done up!’ he replied, 
puffing out a dense volume of smoke 
—‘ done up bodily!’ ‘ What way ?” 
‘Misfortunate in business—broke.’ 
* What in the pound ?’ * Why, they 
came and seized my traps—bag and 
baggage, bed and bedding—all m 
marine stores—and they drove o 
Neddy.’ ‘They could not seize 
your son, surely?” ‘My jackass, it 
was—as used to live with me here, 
and eat with me, and sleep with 
me. And to the best of our belief 
a tear glistened in his weird-like 
eye. Rough as the fellow looked, 
we liked him for the love he bore 
his donkey. The man who abuses 
a dumb animal, whether he wear 
broadcloth or fustian, ought to be 
whipped without mercy at a cart- 
tail. The bankrupt rose in our 
estimation vastly. He might have 
been a Marius in the rough, philo- 
sophizing over ascene of desolation. 
We have reason to believe that he 
got drunk with the half-crown we 
gave him; still his sympathy with 
his lost Neddy was well worth the 
money. 


Panics. 


A single failure for some hundred 
thousand pounds, we have intimated, 
is as lightly regarded as the feather 
floating in the wind, except by 
those who come within the mme- 
diate sweep of the vortex. It is 
different, however, when the explo- 
sions come in rapid succession. 
These constitute a Panic. About 
every tenth year our commercial 
world is thrown into convulsions as 
terrible, to use Mr. Disraeli’s simile, 
as the throes of a Calabrian earth- 
quake. First comes a distant rumble, 
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it may be from over the water; 
then follows a subterranean move- 
ment at home ; soon shock succeeds 
shock in rapid succession; tall 
chimneys roll on the ground; pa- 
latial warehouses sink in ruins; the 
earth opens her mouth, and whole 
streets go down together into the 
gulf; men’s hearts sink for fear, and 
when the violence of the convulsion 
is past, and affairs assume some- 
thing of their former stability, it is 
found that the wealth of thousands 
has vanished, and the hollowness of 
assumed wealth has been exposed 
in more ; that the schemes of the 
adventurer have recoiled on him, 
and the magnificence of the haughty 
has passed away like a dissolving 
view. 
Nay, even panics are soon for- 
tten. They who have been drawn 
own in the whirlpool, crawl to 
shore, shake themselves, and again 
plange into the deep waters. In 
ess metaphorical language, they 
pass through the Bankruptcy Court, 
get their second breath, and start 
ain. Even the thunder of that 
shock which so lately startled our 
nation is fast dymg away into an 
echo, and the commercial world will 
soon think no more of it, till the 
periodical return of a similar con- 
vulsion after another decade. We 
are told that at this moment there 
is a large amount of unsound 
bills, or as we technically term it, 
‘bad paper,’ in the market. And 
yet the late panic ought to take 
a mighty deal of forgetting. A 
pamphlet is lying on our table, 
written by ‘ W. Romaine Callender, 
jun,’* a gentleman who mixes the 
utile et dulce by combining the 
leasures of literature with the pro- 
ts of commerce, which contains the 
only complete and classified account 
we have seen of our late commercial 
failures. As its circulation has been 
for the most part local, it may not 
be inappropriate to place some of 
his statements before the readers of 
Fraser's Magazine, premising that 
our own city of Manchester has 
passed through the shock with a 
soundness and stability that are in 
favourable contrast with the com- 
mercial weakness and imsecurity of 
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certain other large trading towns in 
the United Kingdom. 

What, suppose you, was the ex- 
tent of our failures, financially con- 
sidered? Hear Mr. Callender. 

Fifty millions sterling are computed 
as the liabilities of the mercantile houses 
who have succumbed to the pressure 
of the last few months, and the losses 
which will result from this suspension 
are but a small part of those of the 
whole community. The names which 
appear in the papers are but a tithe of 
those who have met with reverses, and 
who, in the legitimate course of trade, 
are the producers or exporters of ar- 
ticles which have had to be sold ata 
heavy depreciation. The effect of a 
commercial crisis is not confined, as is 
too often supposed, to a knot of specu- 
lators or a group of merchants in some 
large emporium of commerce ; it is felt 
by the manufacturer, whose mills are 
standing for want of orders, while his 
stock is lessened in value ; by the ship- 
owner, whose foreign trade is suspended ; 
by the thousands of operatives who ate 
thrown out of employment; by the 
shopkeeper whose business is curtailed 
owing to the increased economy of his 
customers; and through these and a 
thousand other channels it permeates 
through every grade of society, and 
visits every fireside. So closely are 
the interests of all classes interwoven, 
that there are few in this country who 
have not experienced during the last few 
months the forebodings, the anxiety, 
and the loss which accompany a panic. 
Tf severe in its effects, it has been brief 
in its duration ; and if its results be to 
purify the commercial atmosphere, and 
to warn us for the future, the lesson will 
not have been too dearly purchased, 

If indeed the effects of a crisis 
were confined to those individuals 
who in the aggregate have failed 
for fifty millions sterling, but few 
would interest themselves in the 
matter. These men might be 
stripped of their tinsel, and wel- 
come. But if such adventurers are 
the moving cause of a panic, they 
have to answer for an accumulation 
of misery which none can imagine 
but they who have been inside the 
dwellings of the poor at such a 
time. The merchant now contracts 
his business, and many of his ware- 
hhousemen are turned adrift; the 
manufacturer closes his mills, and 
the operatives are left to keep life 


* The Commercial Crisis of 1857; its Causes and Results, By Wm. Romaine 
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in their attenuated bodies as they 
may. We are not blaming either 
merchant or manufacturer, for they 
are simply actuated by that ordinar 
instinct of self-preservation whic 
ards them from positive ruin. It 
is a state of things inseparable from 
our present relations of trade. But 
it is a very melancholy sight, as we 
can ourselves testify, that of a purely 
manufacturing town, suchas Preston, 
Bolton, or Blackburn, when the 
operatives are for the most part un- 
employed. Some few may have 
saved a little money, but it is soon 
gone ; they who have decent clothes 
take them to the pawnshop, but a 
person can only live a given time 
on coat, waistcoat, and trousers. 
Many commence a starvation course 
without either money to draw or 
clothes to pawn, and consequently, 
if they come out of it alive, do so 
without loss. And with destitution 
comes a wide-spread demoraliza- 
tion, and not the least among the fe- 
males. Notwithstanding relief from 
rates, house-to-house visiting, soup- 
kitchens, supplies of bedding and 
blankets, which English benevolence 
is ever ready to afford, the marvel 
is how many families positively 
survive through months of an ex- 
istence which is but one degree 
above the point of starvation. 

Mr. Callender attributes this 
crisis, as we apprehend most other 
people do, to over-trading, with its 
satellites, _— , trick, and de- 
ception. e thus contrasts the 
merchant and the speculator :— 


The keen rivalry (he says) which 
exists in the Exchange does not cause 
among commercial men that jealousy 
which is so often found in other classes 


of society. ee one knows that in- 
ta: 


dustry and capital will make a good re- 
turn, and that by attending to the fixed 
Tules of business, he need not envy his 
neighbour. But in this friendly struggle 
the man of honour expects to be en- 
countered with his own weapons—ca- 
pital, energy, and prudence, and not to 
be opposed by a man of straw, devoid 
of honesty or perseverance. The spe- 
culator is a great contrast to the mer- 
chant ; he is generally a man of limited 
means, of little prudence, reckless of 
consequences, reall ready to embark in 
any scheme which bears a show of profit. 
If he can obtain facilities for carrying 
on his speculations, what does the result 
matter to him? The chances of profit 
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are too tempting to be resisted: the 
loss, if any,. will fall on those who have 
given him credit. He rarely does busi- 
ness on a small or even a moderate 
scale: he goes on the principle of a 
‘large return,’ probably shipping two 
or three times as much as the merchant 
would do, and being content with a less 
profit. Heis considered ‘a hard-headed 
man of business,’ and is called a ‘ mer- 
chant prince ;’ he is a strong advocate 
for increased paper currency, and de- 
signates his opponent a ‘capitalist,’ a 
‘bullionist,’ or ‘one of the old school.’ 
He is known to do an extensive busi- 
ness; he pays his accounts regularly ; 
sellers solicit his custom, and he con- 
tinues carrying on large operations, till 
a run of good luck enables him to retire 
with a fortune, or untoward circum- 
stances place him in the Gazette. 


Such a character as this, dan- 
gerous and daring as he may be, is 
not without some capital, though 
doubtless it is inadequate to his 
schemes. Many a speculator, how- 
ever, begins his bold career without 
a farthing, often when he is con- 
siderably worse than nothing, both 
in probity and in purse. He sum- 
mons to his aid accommodation 
bills, credulous bank-directors, dis- 
count-houses, bills of lading—*fa- 
cilities,’ as they are called; and for 
a time he swaggers away bravely. 
When money, however, becomes 
dear, and a sovereign is worth more 
than twenty shillings, then these 
dashing spirits have to look out. 
When commercial confidence 
wavers, and one trader begins to 
eye his brother trader askance, and 
to consider what he is worth in the 
market, then these men of straw 
are sure to lose their feet and get a 
roll in the mud. 


Confidence (says Mr. Callender) is a 
word which cannot be taken in too wide 
@ sense, as it is the life and soul of com- 
merece. The business carried on by the 
aid of money alone is extremely limited: 
the shopkeeper finds it necessary to ex- 
ercise confidence to his customers, and 
give them—credit ; and every large 
commercial operation is based on con- 
fidence in the honour, integrity, and 
judgment of the contracting parties. 

ere can be no higher proof of the 
ennobling nature of commerce than is af- 
forded in the fact, that ninety-nine out 
of a hundred contracts are given ver- 
bally ; and although no legal proceed- 
ings can enforce their fulfilment, re- 
pudiation on the part of buver or 
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seller is seldom heard'of. Imagine the 
effect that any curtailment of “this con- 
fidence would exert on trade. Contracts 
as now given would have to be super- 
seded by legal formal documents, with 
witnesses to proveeach detail; suspicions 
would arise of the honesty of our 
servants—doubts of the stability of our 
customers ; and if the feeling became 
universal, business would be at an end. 
What would the diligence of the servant 
be worth without confidence in his 
honesty !—or who would confide in the 
known wealth of his customers, if he 
had a continual fear of being cheated ? 


Confidence, no doubt, is ‘ the life 
and soul of commerce ;’ and it is 
but natural that a merchant should 
rely on the honour of a legitimate 
fellow-trader. But what surprises 
us is, that men should repose a 
species of confidence on those kite- 

ing speculators when money is 
plentiful, and draw them suddenly 
up when money is scarce. Ought not 
confidence in trade to be measured 
at all times by the presumed wealth 
and integrity of those in whom it 
is placed ? 

As illustrative of the way in 
which business has been conducted, 
Mr. Callender brings forward a long 
array of failures, giving us an in- 
sight from official documents into 
their preceding causes. We quote 
his statement of two cases :— 


D. and J. McDonald and Co.—The 
house of D, and J. McDonald and Co. 
occupied a magnificent warehouse in 
Glasgow, which cost £90,000; they 
were the employers of 39,000 women and 
girls ; their business was supposed to be 
very profitable, and their energy and 
zeal were astonishing. They had half a 
dozen establishments in different parts 
of the world, and were evidently well 
backed with money. When the rumour 
of their suspension was noised abroad, 
the local prints denied it, and when it 
became a fact, it could hardly be believed. 
The promised dividend dwindled from 
15s. to a small sum; and the interro- 
gations of the Bankruptcy Court brought 
out the following curious information :— 
In September, 1856 (qy. 1853), the 
firm had a capital of nearly £16,000, 
and their profit was assumed to be 
£10,000 a year. An extension of busi- 
ness required a large advance of capital, 
and they paid a commission of one to 
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one and a half per cent. to any one who 
would assist them by putting their name 
to paper. Michael Banes, since an 
English bankrupt, accepted anything 
they required, and received a commission 
of one per cent., which amounted to 
£600 or £700 a year. They had seven 
such ‘drawing posts’ in 1853; the 
number increased to ten in 1854, thir- 
teen in 1855, twenty in 1856, and 
seventy-five last year; and their ac- 
commodation paper from £16,000 in 
June, 1849, had risen to £303,000, ex- 
clusive of £60,000 drawn upon Ross, 
Mitchell, and Co., while the sum paid 
for discounting amounted to £40,000 in 
1857. It was important to have a 
large number of names to draw upon, 
and the old ‘drawing posts’ were in- 
cited to furnish additional ones. Mr. 
Banes procured five, Mr. Cappel thir- 
teen, Francis and Altober eight, J. H. 
Briggs six, and soon. Fifty-five were 
purely accommodation accounts, the 
other twenty had business relations with 
the McDonalds; but excepting the 
London and Glasgow agents, both of 
whom had goods in hand, all the 
seventy-five acceptors have stopped pay- 
ment !* 

Michael M ‘Haffic, in August, 1855, 
was £1000 worse than nothing, but he 
thought himself quite justified in specu- 
lating in iron and cotton to a consider- 
able amount. His plan of doing busi- 
ness is thus laid down: ‘I first shipped 
jointly with a friend, drawing upon the 
house to whom the goods were con- 
signed to the extent of seventy-five per 
cent., and upon the friend for the twenty- 
five per cent. ; and thus I was able to 
pay for my goods without requiring any 
capital, and got my commission as well. 
In the second place, I shipped on my 
own and on joint account, paying three- 
fourths cash, and getting the agent to 
draw for the remainder. A credit at 
the Borough Bank, Liverpool, enabled 
me to speculate in tea, iron, shares, and 
grey goods.’ His available funds in 
July, 1857, were £734 in cash, and a 
shipment of cotton (not yet arrived), 
which was mortgaged for its original 
cost, but which might realize a profit of 
£2800. Being dunned for money, he 
bought £500 worth of jacconets (not 
paying for them), and, on their receipt, 
divided them between two pressing cre- 
ditors: this system was continued for 
two months, and heconsidered it ‘simply 
a piece of finance,’ which would enable 
him to hold the cotton. His private 
habits were on a par with his com- 


* Stopped payment!’ We have heard of a man exclaiming, when he was told 
that a customer had been driven to that necessity, ‘I should like to know when 
he began payment ; for I’ve fingered none of his brass yet.’ 
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mercial integrity ; he had four houses, 
two of them for the use of ‘a friend ;’ 
his bill for jewellery for two years 
amounted to £649, and his wine bill for 
the same period to £638, £388 worth 
having been consumed in his own house, 


Mr. Michael M‘Haffic had ‘a 
credit at the Borough Bank, Liver- 
pool.’ We have as little patience 
with these delinquent bank direc- 
tors as we have with the Michael 
M‘Haffics. Instead of a few months’ 
generous living in one of our gaols, 
we would ship them off to Norfolk 
Island. 

None (says Mr. Callender) took a 
more active part in assisting speculation 
than four of the suspended banks, and 
their paid-up capital and deposits gave 
them ample means to do so. One es- 
tablishment has been the guardian of 
Monteith, M‘Donald, Wallace, Patter- 
son, and others. A second has ad- 
vanced to Carr, Brothers, and Co., and 
the Consett Iron Works, double the 
amount of its paid-up capital, and has 
besides two or three debtors for two or 
three hundred thousand pounds each. 
Another, unwarned by losing £370,000 
with Mr. Oliver, in 1854, is a large 
creditor on De Wolf and Doherty, while 
the suspension of the last brings down 
the same day six or eight large iron- 
masters! All these banks were hard 
pressed in 1847, but instead of increased 
caution, they have displayed greater 
recklessness than ever. 


Tur Cuurcn or Encianpb. 


But we leave this plain matter-of- 
fact species of failure about which 
there can be no mistake,and we come 
to some other kinds, around which a 
little discussion may probably gather. 
When a man is sold up, and, in 
spite of wife and daughters, his 
drawing-room furniture comes under 
the auctioneer’s hammer,—or when 
he appears in the Insolvent Court in 
the presence of judge and opposing 
creditors for the purpose of sche- 
duling out—or when he hastens off 
incog. by an evening train for Liver- 
pool, to take ship for New York,— 
the incident is a positive one; it 
defies the reasoning of the dialec- 
tician or the lawyer; it is ranked in 
the class of facts. But we hear of 
failures every day, concerning which 
some doubt may arise, however 
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confidently our next-door neighbour 
may express his opinion upon them. 
Of all the problematic failures of 
the nineteenth century, that about 
which opposite assertions are most 
confidently hazarded is the Church 
of England. 

We are ourselves inclined to deny 
that it is a failure; we sometimes ven- 
ture to think, in defianceof our friend 
Thompson, that it may have achieved 
a certain degree of success in its 
operations. ‘ What!’ he answers, 
with a dash of indignation, ‘does 
not Dr. Grumblebelly, of Bethesda 
Chapel, say it is a failure? Does 
not the Zimes assert that it is a 
failure? Does not the Rev. Au- 
gustus Whimper, the High Church 
clergyman, declare, with a zephyr- 
like sigh from his double-breasted, 
that it is afailure ? Does not theRev. 
Zedekiah Growler, the Low Church 
minister, admit, with the whites of 
his eyes, that it is a failure? Does 
not the radical member for Ging- 
hambury pronounce it from the hust- 
ings to be a failure? Does not the 
Tory member for Fuddleton confess 
to the dissenters of the borough 
that it is a failure? What would 
you have? Have you no faith in 
great names?’ And thus this poor 
old Church of England, which for 
so many centuries has stood its 
ground, is treated with a mixture 
of scorn and pity by these miser- 
able Grumblebellies, and Whimpers, 
and Growlers, and kicked aside 
like a toadstool which sprung up 
the night before. Charles Lamb, 
entertaining Elliston at dinner, 
apologized for his humble fare, 
—‘ observing,’ he says, ‘that for my 
own part I never ate but one thing 
at dinner.’ “Itoo never eat but 
one thing at dinner,” was his reply: 
then, after a pause—“ reckoning 
fish as nothing.” The manner was 
all. It was as if by a peremptory 
sentence he had decreed the annihi- 
lation of all the savoury esculents 
which the pleasant and nutritious 
food-giving ocean pours forth upon 
poor humans from her watery bo- 
som.’* And precisely with the same 
imperial dignity and indifference 
now-a-days are mighty institutions 
ignored with a wave of the hand, 
and that too by men whom we are 


* Ellistoniana—Essays of Elia. 
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ourselves accustomed to regard as 
very ordinary commonplace mortals 
indeed. 

It is marvellous what an effect a 
broad statement, confidently made, 
and rounded off with an epigram, 
has upon unthinking people. We 
forget whether Archbishop Whately 
has classed this among his category 
of fallacies, but it is about the com- 
monest one of our day. An asser- 
tion, altogether inaccurate, is so 
confidently made, that many take it 
for granted, and ‘argue from it as an 
axiom. Examine the popular con- 
troversies of the time, and you will 
see how extensively this fallacy is 
employed. Some project is started: 
however much has been effected in 
the same line before, it is ignored ; 
all previous efforts have been fai- 
lures; they are pooh-poohed as 
though they were a little smoke 
evaporating before the puff of the 
orator. It was such a falincy which 
Charles II., in a merry mood, prac- 
tised on the members of the Ho al 
Society, in the question of the fish 
and the vase of water. Paley had 
an awkward way of dealing with 
this kind of deception. The solution 


of the —— was expressed in his 


broad Cumberland dialect, and with- 
out any cireumlocution :—‘It’s a 
loy !’ 

In our last year’s Exhibition of 
Art-treasures, an old farmer and his 
wife were seen gazing intently on 
the Death of Lear. ‘What is it?’ 
asked the agriculturist. ‘Why,’ 
said the lady, fumbling at her cata- 
logue, and getting confused in the 
figures,—‘ There’s Life in the Old 
Dog yet!’ ‘That'll do,’ rejoined 
the man; ‘that’s capital! There’s 
life in the old dog yet, but not mich 
(much).’ So do malicious or un- 
thinking persons speak of the 
Church of England. There’s life in 
the old creature yet, but not ‘ mich.’ 
They pretend to consider her in ez- 
tremis, like the monarch, old and 
degraded from his throne. But is 
this true? Is the animal dying out 
bodily? If we have eyes and ears, 
and ordinary human faculties, we 
venture to declare such an assertion 
to be not simply untrue, but the 
very opposite of the truth. 
If the increase of churches, of 
clergymen, and of schools, through- 
out the length and breadth of our 
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land, be any indication of vitality, 
we know not where you can go with- 
out knocking your head against such 
stubborn facts. If the confession 
of opponents be any evidence of the 
Church’s prosperity, we might ap- 
eal to the statements of dissenters 
or a testimony. But we should 
despair of convincing our Whimpers 
and Growlers and Grumblebellies 
that their foregone conclusion is 
against evidence. ‘The clergy are 
a set ,of drones,’ says some manu- 
facturer of leading articles, himself 
probably a clergyman put in qua- 
rantine by his brethren. Then we 
inquire,—Where are the workers ? 
for except among Church ministers 
we see but few. ‘The Church of 
England has no hold upon the aflee- 
tions of the people,’ declares some 
pompous fellow, who is never seen 
within any place of worship at all. 
Then who, or what, we are bold to 
ask, has a hold on these affections ? 
We greatly fear that they are 
running soe to seed if this cs the 
case, for we do not see that any 
other denomination has an especial 
hold on them. We admit that a 
considerable portion of our people 
belongs to cne or other of the num- 
berless dissenting sects that are 
scattered over our land. And why 
not? So long as the world lasts 
there must be minds fashioned in 
the mould of dissent. Nor is this 
altogether undesirable, for without 
opposition we might sink into the 
ead Sea of supineness. But for all 
that, we assert that the Church of 
England is doing her work well, and 
that she has a firmer hold upon the 
great mass of the people than ever 
she had before, and is yearly ex- 
tending her influence, notwithstand- 
ing the Growlers within and the 
Grumblebellies without her pale. 
We are by no means disposed to 
hold up the Church of England as 
perfect in her organization and 
agency. In the opinions enter- 
tained by our clergy—ranging from 
Romanism to Supralapsarianism, 
from Supralapsarianism to Primi- 
tive Methodism, from Primitive 
Methodism to Presbyterianism, 
from Presbyterianism to Unitarian- 
ism, from Unitarianism to Any- 
thingarianism—we think there is a 
latitude so wide that dogmas be- 
come doubts, and the power of 
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truth is lost in its expansion. We 
would not fetter opinion unduly ; 
but it should be made to revolve 
within certain limits, especially since 
our clergy pledge themselves to 
Articles, Formularies,and Creeds, in 
their natural sense.* Of our Esta- 
blishment in its financial position we 
can say but little in commendation, 
seeing that income and work among 
its clergy are mostly in an inverse 
ratio. Tf in our humble station, 
we had some talismanic power of 
moulding and re-moulding with a 
wish, we have a strong suspicion 
that we should become ecclesiastical 
reformers of a very advanced kind. 
With what pleasure should we roll 
up and re-distribute the large and 
mismanaged property of our Church, 
believing that if rightly settled and 
arranged it would be enough to 
satisfy much of our financial wants ! 
What havoc should we make of 
fines, premiums, leases, and such- 
like abominations! With how 
much satisfaction should we make 
those tenants of Sleepy Hollow, 
called Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
open their eyes! We should be a 
stern Wycliffe in enforcing our re- 
forms, feeling assured that no insti- 
tution, however noble and time- 
honoured, can be on a safe basis, in 
which some of its ministers starve 
on fifty pounds a year, and others, 
in no way their superiors by birth 
or education or gifts, luxuriate on 
many thousands. Had we the 
enchanter’s wand, we fear that we 
should create astonishment and dis- 
may among dignitaries who dwell 
under cedar roofs. It might seem 
to be a sad thing for a man who 
sleeps in a palace of Puginian 
Gothic, to wake up and find himself 
in a plain brick mansion with stone 
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facings; it might be a melancholy 
sight for a gouty D.D. who rides 
in a gilded chariot, to have to 
scramble into a one-horse bugay ; 
it might be a disastrous change for 
a pompous ecclesiastic, who is at- 
tended by many servants, to come 
down to a single man in livery or a 
tidy housemaid: but, if we had 
Prospero’s staff, we should ‘ file our 
mind’ to work out such a metamor- 
phosis. We should close our eyes 
and harden our hearts to the 
tears and prayers even of the 
wives and denghters of our digni- 
taries; nay, we are not sure whe- 
ther we should not reduce them at 
once from their musical criticisms 
and Regent-street millinery to 
making puddings and mending 
stockings. We are far from wish- 
ing a general levelling of position 
and income; but no one can con- 
template the present state of our 
Church, without a conviction that 
its inequalities of rank, of wealth, 
and of power, are too great to be 
maintained for another half-century. 

Not inappropriate to this subject, 
we lately heard a pleasant tale, for 
the truth of which, however, we do 
not implicitly vouch. One of our 
leading prelates not long ago in- 
vited to his hospitable mansion in 
London a country rector, an old 
friend, from one of the remote pro- 
vinces. The simple-minded gentle- 
man came about five o'clock, 
having a notion that he should 
arrive about the dinner hour. Soon 
after he had taken his seat, tea was 
brought round. ‘Well,’ thought 
the rector, ‘this is bare living, at 
any rate; if I had known I would 
have had a beefsteak at a = 
house before I came; but I hardly 
expected a bishop would dine at 





* It sometimes seems to us a question after all, whether we do not give more 


prominence to the eccentricities of an individual clergyman here and there than is 
prudent. The country is now ringing with Lectures on the doctrine of Confession, 
originating in the St. Barnabas and Boyn Hill incidents: congregations that have 
no thoughts whatever of confessing have to listen to much rubrical discussion on 


the subject. As for the Rev. Mr. West, we cannot find it in our hearts to be angry 
with him ; we should commend him, however, to the care of his relatives and 
friends. He doubtless means well, but his system would be impracticable with us 
here. Our pastor, the Rev. Mr. Jones, has a poor population of 10,000 under 
him ; and from the number of his christenings and churchings, and the shoals of 
ragged urchins that are tumbling about his parish, it must be a very prolific popu- 
lation indeed. Now suppose Mr. Jones had to confess every lady in her confine- 
ment, to put her through the ten commandments, in the letter and in the spirit, 
the io man, even if he had nothing else to do, would have rest by neither night 
nor day. 
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one o'clock. Is it a fast-day, I 
wonder ?? He drank his tea, how- 
ever, and said nothing. About half- 
past seven o’clock his bed-candle was 
placed in his hand, and he was con- 
ducted to his sleeping-room. ‘Call 
you this London?’ he soliloquized ; 
‘ why, I should have fared far better 
at Silverton; I should have had my 
comfortable mutton-chop and m 
glass of beer at nine o'clock, and 
should have been in bed at ten, well 
fed and contented. But here Iam, 
half-starved in the midst of splen- 
dour—as hungry as a hunter—al- 
most ready to devour my blanket, 
like the boa constrictor—ha, ha!— 
and where everything looks so 
grand. Well, fine furniture wont 
make a man fat; give me substan- 
tial victuals and you may take the 
gilding.’  Soliloquizing in this 
fashion he undressed himself, pulled 
over his ears his cotton nightcap, 
‘with a tassel on the top,’ as the 
song says, and crept into bed, coil- 
ing himself up comfortably ; and 
being of a forgiving temper he soon 
forgot his troubles, and sank into 
his first sleep as sweetly as a 
‘christom child;’ when lo! after a 
while, bells begin to ring, and a 
smart knock at his door resounds 
through his room, and a voice is 
heard saying, ‘Dinner is on the 
table, sir!’ The old gentleman 
awoke in considerable confusion, 
not knowing whether it was to-day 
or to-morrow; and according to the 
most authentic account he appeared 
shortly after at the dinner-table, 
heene in a somewhat ruffled con- 
dition as relates to his wardrobe, 
and mentally in a daze of un- 
certainty as to the day of the week 
and the meal he was eating. 


Tur Parocniat System. 


‘But surely you will admit that 
our Parochial system is a failure ?’ 
‘Why should we admit it?’ ‘ Well, 
then, is it not allowed to be so on 
all sides? Are not good and ener- 
getic men, clergymen with large 
preaching powers, ready to break 
down its hedges and pull down its 
strongholds, as things, to use their 
mode of expression, belonging to the 
dead past?’ ‘Yes; but are we 
necessarily to pin our faith to the 
coat-skirts of these powerful preach- 
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ers? Because a few erratic clergy- 
men and semi-dissenting laymen 
desire to uproot landmarks and re- 
move boundaries that have existed 
from the remotest period of our his- 
tory, is that any reason why we 
should do the same? Indeed, if it 
were worth our while, we should be 
very much inclined to dispute the 
discretion and the preaching powers 
of the persons whose opinions you 
quote.’ ‘ But do not others say the 
same—good thoughtful Churchmen 
—practical, hard-headed men of 
business?’ ‘They may; but as- 
suredly it has never fallen to our 
lot to hear sound thinkers thus ex- 
press themselves. We have listened 
with some amusement to occa- 
sional chatterboxes exercising their 
tongues in an idle gallop on such a 
topic; but we have never yet met 
with a thoughtful, benevolent, dis- 
passionate member of our Church 
who would advise the eradication of 
our parochial system.’ 

Then, what would these reform- 
ers substitute in its stead? for its 
destruction must be followed by a 
construction of some sort. Of 
course diocesan boundaries must be 
broken up as well as those of the 
parish; and we may perhaps live 
to see Durham heading a raid 
against Carlisle, as in the ancient 
days of Border warfare. Let not 
the heads of our Church ever sup- 
pose that in breaking up the old 
parochial system, the Episcopal 
status will remain unshaken. But 
what arrangement must be made in 
lieu of our ancient parishes? How 
are we to employ our twenty thou- 
sand clergymen? Must we have 
an Ecclesiastical Commander-in- 
chief, who will appoint his subor- 
dinate officers in their several 
gradations, and distribute his forces 
as they may seem most needed ? 
Will he send flying columns of 
preachers through the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
as Lord Clyde would order his 
flying columns to scour the broad 
plains of India? We can picture 
to ourselves a staff of some 
dozen, headed by an Archdeacon 
rather corpulent and husky, pere- 

rinating after the manner of 
riars, and seeking out the most 
appropriate occasions and situations 
for their addresses, such as Preston 
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at the great Horse Fair, or Don- 
caster about the race week, or 
Nottingham at the ‘Goose Fair.’ 
Would the effect produced by this 
assortment of theology and horse- 
flesh, of popular addresses and 
Leicester hose, compensate for the 
absence of parochial influence? 
Observe, a clergyman’s duty does 
not consist entirely of preaching ; 
probably a thoughtful mind might 
find out many other offices as be- 
longing to him, quite as necessary 
though less ostentatious. Has he 
not to superintend his day-schools, 
night-schools, and Sunday-schools ? 
Has he not to prepare the young 
for confirmation and to hold his 
cottage-lectures for the aged? Has 
he not to preside over the various 
societies that belong to his parish, 
and to act as promoter and leader 
of every benevolent project? Has 
he not to visit his parishioners, and 
to perform manifold effices, week by 
week, for the assistance of the poor ? 
Has he not to sit, day by day, by 
the bedside of the sick, instructing 
and exhorting the sufferers, and it 
may be dismissing the dying with 
his words ringing in their ears be- 
fore the throne of eternal justice ? 
Has he not to witness scenes the 
most offensive—scenes of poverty, 
misery, demoralization, and disease 
—and to pass his visiting hours in 
a noisome, often pestilential atmo- 
sphere ? And yet, while the preacher 
is a celebrated character, passing an 
agreeable life, entertained by the 
wealthy, and laurel-crowned at sen- 
timental tea-parties, such an one is 
often unknown to fame, in receipt 
of butler’s wages, and ieenatie 
unrequited by ordinary gratitude. 
The ecclesiastical events of the 
last twelve months have brought 
the subject of parochial limits into 
prominent notice. This question 
has caused a very insensate cry, 
as though it involved a controversy 
between the high and the low sec- 
tions of the Church; whereas, so 
far as we can discern, it has no 
bearing whatever upon the distinc- 
tive prin ~_— and opinions of these 
parties. the truth fairly told,— 
it is simply a question between 
Episcopal encroachment and In- 
cumbental rights. If the Low 
Church clergy will come up like un- 
suspecting sheep to the slaughter, 
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they may do.so and welcome; it. is 
not for us to complain; but while 
we admire the harmlessness of the 
dove which characterizes them, we 
cannot say that they combine with 
it the wisdom of the serpent. It is 
not more than half a century since 
the Act was passed, empowering a 
bishop to withdraw the licence of a 
curate without assigning any reason 
whatever ; giving, in short, the one 
an authority over the other as des- 
potic as the Czar exercises over his 
subjects. Now, viewing the matter 
simply as one of abstract justice, we 
declare that this is a power which 
without control ought nottobe placed 
in any man’s hands; it is opposed to 
all our English notions of constitu- 
tional liberty. And here, be it ob- 
served, we have no feeling but a 
favourable one towards our bishops 
personally. We have been slightly ac- 
quainted with some, and never had a 
word of difference with any of them. 
We respect them as being men of 
Christian feeling, and for the most 

art of high intellectual cultivation. 

Ve admit that, in their position, 
we should endeayour to retain the 
power we had; nay, a fatal temp- 
tation might perchance seduce us 
to seek the increase of this autho- 
rity. Still that does not alter the 
abstract justice of the case. And 
lately this evil angel of temptation, 
this lying spirit, has presented itself 
to the Episcopal bench, appealing 
to that lust of power which more 
than any other motive-cause has 
shaken dynasties and institutions, 
Let every rector, vicar, and perpe- 
tual curate in our land keep in 
mind the late burglarious attempt 
to break into their premises by 
hoisting, under the cover of the law, 
some clever cracksman over their 
walls. Let every incumbent give a 
moment’s reflection to the whole 

roceedings in connexion with the 
ate notorious measure, entitled the 
‘Religious Worship Act Amend- 
ment Bill,’ and if he still remain in- 
different about the matter, we would 
congratulate him on the negative 
comfort he enjoys from a very stolid 
obtuseness. The Bill, modified in- 
deed from its original deformity, 
passed through the House of Lords 
with the full, entire, and universal 
concurrence of the Bench of 
Bishops ; nor do we remember that 
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the slightest opposition to it was 
raised by any temporal peer. It 

assed its first and second readings 
in the House of Commons without 
any remonstrance from the clergy, 
and, so far as we saw from the par- 
liamentary reports, without a single 
observation, favourable or unfavour- 
able, from any one of her Majesty’s 
faithful Commons. Then came the 
most comical part of the play: the 
Bill dropped, nobody knew how or 
why. We now gather from the 
conversation among a few of the 
Lords, that the promoter of the 
measure in the House of Commons 
had been told that it was ‘ too bad ;’ 
and thus we find that a Bill which 
had passed the Lords and two read- 
ings in the Commons in silence, as 
too trivial to call for a remark, was 
really so shameful in its principle 
that a ten minutes’ speech from a 
fourth-rate member could have up- 
set it. The truth is, it was an 
appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober; and so when two or three 
sanguine men woke up from the in- 
toxication of religious excitement, 
and began to consult their less im- 
pulsive friends, the measure seemed 
to all parties to be so despotic and 
unjust, that from its own inherent 
rottenness it was shovelled out of 
the House by a back door, and cast 
into the ash-pit. 

But let no one suppose that we 
would maintain inviolate our pa- 
rishes as they now stand. We de- 
fend the principle of the parochial 
system, but the parishes themselves 
we would carve out into numerous 
divisions andsubdivisions. We would 
earry out the Marquis of Blandford’s 
Act to the fullest extent, and break 
up at once those lumbering eccle- 
siastical districts that have grown 
into an unwieldy plethora. We 
would build fresh churches on spots 
where they were really required, 
taking care that each was fairly en- 
dowed, and had good and gratuitous 
accommodation for the poor. Indeed, 
we would go further. In many of 
our large parishes the population 
has increased enormously within a 
century, and from the advanced 
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value of the land attached to the 
benefice the income has been largely 
augmented, while the district 
churches and chapels-of-ease in the 
parish have continued on their scant 
allowance, and have gone on paying 
a considerable portion of their fees 
to the mother or step-mother church, 
Now, on the avoidance of the vicar, 
by death or otherwise, we would dis- 
tribute certain slices of the fat living 
to sundry lean incumbents within 
the parochial limits, and make at 
once each district a separate parish 
for all ecclesiastical purposes what- 
ever. Thus we would be conti- 
nually adapting and remodelling our 
ancient parochial landmarks accord- 
ing to change of circumstances and 
increase of population; but we 
should consider a man a very appro- 
priate inmate of Bedlam who would 
think of casting down these boun- 
dary fences on the impulse of some 
preaching estrum.* 


PREACHING IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

This brings us to another supposed 
great Failure in our Church system, 
namely—preaching. And here we 
know not exactly how to deal with the 
question; for, on the one hand, our 
clergymen are called upon to go 
forth as preachers over the length 
and breadth of our nation, and, on 
the other, they are told somewhat 
summarily that they had better 
shut up altogether in that line of 
duty, inasmuch as their preaching 
is a total failure. Here the clerica 
body runs the hazard of being 
crushed between two contradictory 
assertions, as the vessel is sometimes 
erushed to atoms between clashing 
icebergs. Indeed, we have often 
considered the clergy to be about 
the most infamously used beings in 
the wide world: if the negroes with 
black skins claim the overflowing 
sympathy of our philanthropists, we 
thin that the negroes in black coats 
ought to share in this exuberance of 
pity. Look at that poor fellow—you 
vil not treat him with a few half- 
pence, you say; but why give him 


* It is very likely that the opponents of the parochial system may say,—We 
desire to see it not entirely obliterated—but only reformed. For our own part, 
we should be glad to hear, when their plans have become a little more matured, 
what are their definite views ; for we have not yet been able to learn them. 
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kicks into the bargain? Is not the 
negative evil enough without the po- 
sitive? Is it not villanous treatment 
to be abused on an empty stomach? 
Give the pitiable creature a meal’s 
meat, and then attack him. Besides, 
every cur fancies that it has a call 
to yelp and snap at him. Is not 
the barking stomach — the Jatrans 
stomachus of Horace—quite enough, 
without the barking of a trouble- 
some whelp at a man’s heels? And 
who are they whose cries are loudest 
against the clergy on the matter of 
preaching? Are they those who 
are actuated by the true spirit of 
Christianity, living in the belief and 
practice of Gospel truths? Nothing 
of the kind. There is Mr. Smug, 
the noisy greengrocer, whose reli- 
gion is a mixture of wild excitement 
on Sundays and very dubious deal- 
ings on week-days: he declares that 
he cannot profit by Mr. Smooth- 
leigh’s sermons. Then there is Mr. 
Doublethong, F.S.A., &c. &c., the 
newspaper editor of literary emi- 
nence, whose heart is as dead and 
cold and hard as granite: he sets 
poor Mr. Smoothleigh at nought, 
and if he attends a place of worship 
at all, prefers, as an antidote to his 
week’s weary labours, the lively 
sallies of the Rev. James Crow. 
And so on might we individualize. 
We admit indeed that a main object 
of preaching is to rouse the callous 
re torpid heart ; but it is somewhat 
too much for Mr. Smoothleigh to be 
jeered at by a man who hardens his 
east most resolutely as he comes to 
church, and goes away complaining 
‘ You wont convert me!’ 
Let us consider the matter fairly, 
neither extenuating the faults of our 
reachers, nor claiming undue merit 
or them. What, then, do you look 
for? You are not sanguine enough, 
surely, to expect that every clergy- 
man can become eminent in the 
pulpit? You do not find that every 
pleader at the bar is a fluent orator, 
or every member of the House of 
Commons a gracefulspeaker. Nay, 
if you analyse abatchof cabinet mini- 
sters, all of whom may be supposed 
to possess certain qualifications for 
their office, you will find that there 
are great inequalities in their several 
endowments. Indeed, we will give 
you the range of the wide world, 
and we think you would be puzzled 
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to find any class of men whatever, 
the members of which are of equal 
excellence in any particular accom- 
lishment. And why look for this 
ead level among preachers? Nay, 
we will go further, and be bold 
enough to express our doubts whe- 
ther it would promote the interests 
of religion generally if every clergy- 
man had this accomplishment in 
great perfection. In the apostles’ 
days there were ‘diversities of gifts,’ 
and wisely was it so ordained. Your 
popular preacher is very rarely a 
_ worker in a parish, from the 
emands upon his time elsewhere ; 
and we have seen that other duties 
no less essential than those of the 
— are expected of the pastor. 

‘ But look at dissenting preachers,’ 
some one says. ‘ Very well, look at 
dissenting preachers,’ we reply, ‘and 
what do you find? You will not 
discover that their success is greater 
than that of Church ministers.’ We 
are often amused with the confident 
manner in which gentlemen of a dis- 
satisfied disposition talk in exaltation 
of nonconformist preachers, while 
judicious dissenters themselves re- 
pudiate all such superiority; nay, 
we have ourselves heard them lament 
that in this particular the Church is 
taking the lead of them in their very 
strongholds. There are doubtless 
some superior orators among the 
nonconformists, and these are so 
placed as to give them considerable 

orominence ; but to talk of the large 

ody of their preachers as peculiarly 
gifted is simply preposterous. They 
serve their purpose, and we wish 
them God-speed ; but we would ask 
the man who most resembles the 
Horatian model of dissatisfaction 
with his own, whether he sincerely 
wishes the clergy to become imitators 
of dissenting preachers in manner, 
style, and matter. 

But in what does good preaching 
consist? Probably on no question 
do we hear more vague generalities 
than on this. Preaching is not in- 
trinsically good because it may at- 
tract a crowd for a time; nay, the 
probabilities are that such a style is 
essentially bad. You can hardly 
lay down a universal rule on the 
subject. A style which may be 
suitable for one congregation may 
be unsuitable for another. A rural 
population and the operatives of a 
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manufacturing town differ widely in 
their modes of thought. A body of 
rich merchants and tradesmen have 
but little sympathy with a society of 
philosophers or lawyers. Suitable- 
ness therefore must be aimed at by 
the preacher, and with it must be 
combined naturalness and earnest- 
ness; nor must he forget that while 
his first object is to instruct, to 
guide, and to arouse, he has also, by 
manner and matter, to raise the or- 
dinary taste and demeanour of his 
hearers. A fleeting popularity ma 
be gained by clap-traps an vale 
garities which tend to debase the 
tone of mind and behaviour in a 
congregation ; but a clergyman who 
has any self-respect and self-con- 
fidence will rise above such weak- 
nesses: he will remember, whether 
he be surrounded by a congregation 
of rustics or mechanics, by a class of 
wealthy or scientific men; that he 
is placed there as in some small 
degree a literary as well as a reli- 
gious guide, as a leader of good 
manners and gentlemanly bearing 
as well as a teacher of sound doe- 
trine and a pattern of Christian 
practice. 

We have read many treatises 
upon preaching, but we doubt whe- 
ther they would suggest any new 
truths to men of ordinary taste; and 
where there is not this intuitive 
faculty we fear that advice and in- 
struction will almost bethrown away. 
The last work we have perused on 
this subject is one lately published 
by the Rev. Henry Christmas, a 
gentleman whose name has scarcely 
travelled so far north as our city, 
though it has appended to it on his 
title-page a tail of many scientific 
initials. He does not create a very 
favourable impression on our mind 
in limine by leading us to suppose 
that he adopts the sentiments of 
‘ Habitans insicco,’ and has compiled 
his treatise on the assumptions of 
that amiable editor.* We are far 
from meaning that the advice Mr. 
Christmas gives tothe preacher is not 
often judicious; but we question 
whether he will remedy the ineffici- 
encies he deplores. He lays down 
very positively the broad truth that 
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of all Gospel preaching,t and in this 
most experienced clergymen will’ 
agree with him ; but in another di- 
vision of his treatise he gives a pro- 
minence to what is called scientific 
preaching, which is unreasonable in 
itself and inconsistent with his pre- 
vious declaration.t Neither do we 
agree with him in many of his opi- 
nions, confidently expressed though 
they be, on our pulpit orators. 
What think you of his styling ‘ Mr. 
Bellew the finest orator that has ap- 
ared since Irving?’§ That the 
ev. Mr. Bellew is a finished elo- 
cutionist, we admit; but very few 
ersons, we apprehend, will endorse 
is printed compositions with a high 
testimonial. Mr. Christmas has 
prefixed to his volume a sentimental 
portrait of the Rev. R. A. Will- 
mott, and has quoted very largely 
from the few sermons he has pub- 
lished. Now Mr. Willmott is a 
pleasing writer; but his style is 
manifestly ill-adapted to ———- 
It does not require an Aristotle 
to tell us that if a person is to speak 
with effect to a mixed audience, 
the very first element of success is 
clearness, firmness, and compactness 
of idea, in order that the hearers 
may seize and retain it without too 
much effort of thought. Such pas- 
sages as the following are quoted by 
Mr. Christmas, as ‘showing the hand 
of a master:’'—‘ What were the 
earnest gaze, and the muffled foot- 
step, and whispering lip, but so 
many soft reflections of the emerald 
of promise, shedding hope and peace 
over the sardine of affliction and 
pain?’|| Again: ‘If any dismal ex- 
amples occur where the darkness 
seems to obscure all consolation, the 
fiery hues of the sardine to extin- 
guish altogether the mild glories of 
the jasper and the emerald, these 
are the mysterious deviations from 
the divine path of mercy, and are 
removed beyond the reach of our 
vision."4— Now such passages may 
convey a meaning to one who has 
leisure to think them out in the 
closet, but it is idle to speak of 
them as well-adapted to the pul- 
it, except perchance the preacher 
G addressing the Company of 
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The comparative effect of preach- 
ing with and without the manuscript 
has been weighed with some care 
by Mr. Christmas, but’ we think 
that he has searcely held the balance 
with an even hand. We know not 
which method he himself! adopts, 
but we should say the extempo- 
raneous ; for we have always found 
—and this is very natural—that the 
teacher recommends to others the 
mode of address he practises him- 
self. We apprehend that much may 
be said on both sides of the ques- 
tion, when it is fairly considered : 
the comparison has mostly been 
defective, because the advocate has 
placed the inferior style of one 
mode against the better style of the 
other, according to his predilection. 
In order to arrive at an accurate 
conclusion, you must compare the 
corresponding qualities in each. 
You may divide extemporaneous 

reaching into two species, broadly 
Jefined—that in which the speaker 
prepares his. discourse very accu- 
rately, even to the structure of the 
sentences, and devotes much time 
and labour to its composition; and 
that, wherein he simply arranges the 
heads of his sermon and leaves the 
words to come when called for. The 
former mode requires much stud 
and pains, week e week ; it entails 


much oes on the memory; it 


generally keeps the mind in an un- 
easy suspense and the nerves in a 
state of teasing irritability even 
during the liturgical service ; but it 
is very striking and effective when 
“the preacher is gifted with com- 
manding powers of elocution. The 
Jatter kind is very fit for a Sunday 
school or a week-day evening lec- 
ture, or a congregation made up of 
those who, being neither very critical 
nor refined, are best pleased with 
the rough-and-ready style, but it is 
often singularly tedious to a more 
educated audience. Mr. Christmas 
twice refers to a dilemma in which 
such preachers sometimes find them- 
selves—that of not knowing when or 
how to leave off, like an unluck 
aeronaut who cannot satisfy himse 
about a landing-place. e cannot 
conceive anything more painful to a 
cultivated mind than to have to en- 
dure such a rigmarole in a circle as 
is sometimes inflicted on a congre- 
gation, reminding one of skimmed 
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milk revolving by an easy but un- 
ceasing centrifagal force round the 
inside of a basin. We do not think 
Mr. a awe me all 
our ¢ to is style, for it 
is sheen very ~ ees believe 
quite common enough. Every cler- 
gyman is bound, both as a scholar 
and a gentleman, as well as in virtue 
of his-office, to acquire the faculty 
of fluent speaking; but unless he 
can devote sufficient time to the 
preparation of his sermons, so as to 
give them accuracy, point, and finish 
in the delivery; we would not recom- 
mend the extemporaneous method, 
that is, when addressed to an edu- 
cated congregation. A sermon is not 
like a reply to a speech, where the 
language cannot be prepared before- 
hand; but it is a formal address, 
combining narrative, exposition, ar- 
gument, and exhortation, and on a 
subject-matter of so very hackneyed 
a character that the speaker,without 
considerable preparation, must of 
necessity become commonplace in his 
language. There are doubtless some 
clerics who can preach effectively 
without much previous study: they 
have a natural fluency of speech and 
much self-reliance, and by long prac- 
tice they have become masters of 
such topics as are mostly handled in 
the pulpit; but while a few possess 
this faculty, by far the greater num- 
ber, as they reduce the labour of 
preparation, sink into a wearisome 
rolixity and senile garrulity. In- 
d, there is a tendency in all 
really extemporaneous preachers to 
repeat the same truths in the same 
phrases, and to introduce the same 
topics in the same words Sunday 
after Sunday, so much so that in 
some instances out of two or three 
sermons brayed in a mortar the 
series for the twelvemonth is well- 
nigh compounded. 

On the other hand, the preaching 
from manuscript has its advantages 
and its disadvantages. Only, ‘let 
no one be led away by the expres- 
sion ‘reading the sermon,’ which 
Mr. Christmas delights to use, and 
is suggestive of a fallacy. This 
style of oratory requires much skill 
and practice if it is to reach any 
degree of excellence ; but we believe 
that a clergyman who has confidence 
in himself—in his power of extem- 
poraneous address and in his know- 
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ledge of the subject in hand—will 
be able to preach with the manu- 
script before him with perfect free- 
dom of action, with every becoming 
variation of intonation and manner, 
and with a sure aim at the indivi- 
dual conscience: indeed, as an 
illustration of this, we need only 
point to some of the very best 
preachers of our day. e give 
certainly the first rank in preaching 
to him who prepares so accurately 
as not to require a manuscript be- 
fore him at all; but such an one 
must keep much to his library; if 
he has to preach twice on the Sun- 
day, he cannot entangle himself in 
parochial work. We place next the 
graceful preacher from the manu- 
script. Of that humdrum style 
where the sermon is merely read, 
and with a stammering difficulty, 
we can only speak with regret: we 
place it side by side with the ex- 
temporaneous wishy-washy, and you 
may take your choice. This pre- 
eept may be usefully kept in mind 
by both classes of preachers :—If 
your sermon be delivered without 
manuscript, let it have all the accu- 
racy of a written one; if it be a 
written one before you, let your de- 
livery have all the freedom of an 
extemporaneous address. 

We are far from wishing to be 
the apologist of those clergymen 
who are too idle or indifferent to 
improve themselves in the art of 
speaking. We would inculcate the 
necessity of far greater attention to 
the study of elocution, as applicable 
both to reading and preaching, than 
has yet been bestowed on it by 
those who are intending to enter 
holy orders. We think our ancient 

niversities might not improperly 
take up this question in this their 
day of reform; and we are quite 
sure that our Theological Colieges 
ought to devote far more care and 
consideration to it than they do. 
It is a most essential part of a 
clergyman’s duty; and he is bound 
to cultivate his natural gifts as 
highly as possible, that he may 
bring before his hearers the truths 
of the Gospel in the most attractive 
and foreible manner. We can never 
expect to drill all our clergy into 
really effective preachers ; but none 
ought to remain dull ones from want 
of due study and attention. So 
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long, however, as we see advertise- 
ments of lithographed sermons un- 
blushingly displayed in respectable 
publications, we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that there is an un- 
known amount of sloth, ignorance, 
and ler yet to be cauterized 
from the clerical body. 


Miscettantous Fartvurgs, in 
ConcLvsIon. 


But we must stay our pen. We 
began the subject, wondering what 
we could find to say, and we dis- 
cover that itis inexhaustible. When 
Lord John Russell lectured in 
Exeter Hall on ‘the Obstacles to 
Progress,’ he had a thesis before 
him wide as the world’s history; 
when we profess to discuss the 

uestion of our failures, we find 
that it embraces in its consideration 
a large proportion of the events, 
public and private, that are passin 
around us. How many financi 
schemes have proved and are daily 
proving failures! Many a Minis- 
terial Budget is about as successful 
as that project of Feargus O’Connor 
which was interred at Snig’s End. 
Then, listen to the lamentations that 
ascend from railway shareholders at 
their half-yearly meetings, and 
learn how their calculations of per- 
centage have failed. Some people 
are bold enough to say the Reform 
Bill, the Corn Bill, our Forei 
Diplomacy, our Missions to the 
heathen, our Educational schemes 
—nay, our Representative system 
—perchance the NineteenthCentury 
itself — are all failures. How 
many an aspiring gentleman, again, 
who has electritied a vestry meet- 
ing, or fulminated over a Town 
Council, and has been sent up by 
his native borough to Parliament, 
to let the world know that there is 
at least one orator remaining in a 
dull and dumb generation—how 
many an one around whom such 
expectations have fluttered, has 
proved a failure in the House of 
Commons! Our subject is a sor- 
rowful one; it is but the record of 
dead hopes and breathless schemes. 
We write as though we were in 
a charnel-house, surrounded by 
withered and fleshless skeletons, 
that were once endowed with energy 
and animated by hope. | We sit 
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encircled by the blasted expecta- 
tions of epic Miltons, dramatic 
Shakspeares, patriotic Hampdens, 
astronomical Newtons, forensic Ers- 
kines, philosophic. Whatelys, and 
historic Macaulays. How many a 
sweet youth, mother’s darling, 
sister's pet, spes gregis, has gone up 
to Oxford, with the certainty of 
double-firsts, Newdegates, prize es- 
says, and such like honours, and 
turns out a failure by being plucked 
for his little-go! Alas! our very life 
hinges on failures; they insinuate 
themselves into the palace and the 
cottage, into the counting-house and 
the parlour, into matrimony and 
music, into cookery and crinolines. 
Nay, we are under an apprehension, 
horresco referens! that the very 
article we are now concluding will 
have to be reckoned among those 
failures which old Time is daily 
sweeping down its stream, and as 
such will be classed with the potato 
crop, the cotton crop, the Institu- 
tion for rectifying knock-knees, the 
Bude Light College for the diffusion 
of universal knowledge without 
labour, and the late exhibition of 
aristocratic flunkeyism at Cremorne. 

And yet our article ought not to 
be a failure, for it is of country 
manufacture; and though its mate- 
rials of warp and weft be of some- 
what sombre colours, it has been ela- 
borated away from smoke and soot, 
under the inspiration of fresh air and 
green fields. Of the numerous con- 
tributors to Fraser we are generally 
amongst the most luckless. While 
many write from woodland glades, 
or suburban villas, or rural parson- 
ages, or gay watering-places, or 
solitary sea-coasts, we are a melan- 
eholy individual whose lot it is 
to smell of train-oil the year round, 
to carry about on our hat waifs 
and strays of cotton, to inhale a 
fetid atmosphere as it rushes from 
the doors of our warehouses, and to 
breathe at best a compound of smoke 
andair. Itis our destiny also to as- 
sociate to a considerable extent with 
the lower-classes, as they are called, 
in our populous city. No matter to 
what profession we belong: it may 
be that we are the almoner of some 
benevolent and wealthy old Jady, or 
a lay catechist, or a collector of rates 
under our corporation, or a reliev- 
ing officer under our unicn, or the 
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manager of a loan society, or a 
factory-superintendent, or an in- 
spector of weights and measures, 
or a surveyor of the markets, or a 
furniture-broker, or a dealer in 
marine stores—ail of which avoca- 
tions necessarily bring those who 
follow them into frequent commu- 
nication with the poor. On this 
occasion, however, our dissertation, 
whether a failure or not, will have 
had its birth and growth in the 
country. We are writing fifty miles 
away from the noise and bustle, the 
opes strepitumque of Manchester ; 
and we close this our self-imposed 
task in one of the quietest of rural 
retreats, and on an evening so still 
that you listen cautiously to your 
own breathing. You hear the black- 
smith’s anvil ringing a mile off, and 
a railway-whistle far away beyond 
the smithy is shrieking over the 
valley. The labourer is seen along 
way down the pastures returning 
from the reaping; while the merry 
laugh of some boys and girls who 
have been binding up the sheaves, 
is heard as distinctly as though they 
were playing on the lawn before 
you. The birds have not yet re- 
tired to rest, though they are be- 
ginning to chirp and twitter in a 
subdued tone, and the crows are 
sailing high in air from their distant 
marauding expeditions to their 
nightly retreat. The cattle in the 
distance are lying noiselessly and 
still, satisfied in their every want, 
and ready to welcome the approach- 
ing shadows of evening. The 
flowers, still wet with the noonday 
rain, their pearly drops glistening 
in the mellowed sunlight, are fold- 
ing up their leaves, and with droop- 
ing heads beginning to sink to their 
repose. ‘The sun is descending 
gradually to its golden rest, en- 
circled by the heavy folds of many- 
coloured clouds impregnated with 
its beams. Its rays, falling upon 
the hills which rise one behind an- 
other in the far-off distance, illu- 
mine and leave in shadow each peak 
in succession, till by degrees they 
seem to have forsaken the highest 
summit; while nearer they fall upon 
the unruffled surface of the lake, 
and turn it into a golden mirror, 
reflecting the crimson and saffron 
clouds that are gpread along the 
vault.of heaven; and still closer at 
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hand, they stream through the oaks 
and copper-beeches— 
Redden the fiery hues, and shoot 
Transparence through the golden. 

And now,as weare laying down our 
pen,and on the point, patient reader, 
of wishing you adieu, our old pet 
Gypsy, a lady putely white, of the 
bull and terrier breed, uniting the 
gentleness of the child with the 
courage of the lion, creeps in 
through the open window with a 
pup in her mouth, and leaving it 
whining in our hands, scampers 
off for its twin brother. No sooner 
has she arranged both on the carpet 
than she looks up to us for appro- 
bation and a congratulatory speech; 
then the little creatures, almost too 
fat to crawl, commence a rolling 
fight, which she controls gently ; 
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and soon as ‘she lies down they 
make up their difference by engag- 
ing in a furious onslaught on her 
for sustenance. Poor Gyp! in half 
a year you will not recognise the 
offspring you would now fight for 
to the death. After she and her 
pups have had the admiration and 
approbation she courted, she re- 
moves them back to her bed. Mean- 
while the day declines, and the 
night closes in, casting her star- 
bespangled mantle over the wide 
earth, marking off one more revolu- 
tion on the sundial of time, and 
bringing us by so much nearer to 
the illimitable eternal. And so, 
gentle readers, in anticipation, we 
wish you 
Each and all a fair good night, 
Pleasant dreams and slumbers light. 


R. L. 


CONCERNING TIDINESS. 


Brine THOUGHTs UPON AN OVERLOOKED Source oF Human 
ConTENT. 


BY A VERY PARTICULAR MAN. 
te tat Smith to alady who 


asked him torecommendaremedy 
for low spirits,—Always have a 
cheerful, bright fire, a kettle sim- 
mering on the hob, and a paper of 
sugar-plums on the mantelpiece. 

Modern grates, it is known, have 
no hobs ; nor does it clearly appear 
for what purpose the kettle was re- 
commended. If forthe production 
of frequent cups of tea, I am not 
sure that the abundant use of that 
somewhat nervous and vaporous 
liquid is likely to conduce to an 
equable cheerfulness. And Sydney 
Smith, although he must have be- 
come well acquainted with whisky- 
eat during his years in Edin- 
burgh, wise hardly have advised 
a lady to have recourse to alcoholic 
exhilaration, with its perilous ten- 
dencies and its subsequent depres- 
sion. Sugar-plums, again, damage 
the teeth, and produce an effect the 
reverse of salutary upon a most 
important organ, whose condition 
directly affects the spirits. As for 
the bright fire, there the genial 
theologian was certainly right: for 
when we talk, as we naturally do, 
of a cheerful fire, we testify that 
long experience has proved that this 


peculiarly British institution tends 
to make people cheerful. But, 
without committing myself to any 
approval of the particular things 
recommended by Sydney Smith, 1 
heartily assent to the principle 
which is implied in his advice to 
the nervous lady: to wit, that cheer- 
fulness and content are to a great 
degree the result of outward and 
physical conditions ; let me add, the 
result of very little things. 

Time was, in which happiness was 
regarded as being perhaps too much 
a matter of one’s outwardlot. Such 
is the belief of a primitive age and 
an untutored race. Every one was 
to be happy, whatever his mental 
condition, who could but find ad- 
mittance to Rasselas’ Happy Valley. 
The popular belief that there might 
be a scene so fair that it would 
make blest any human being who 
should be allowed to dwell in it, is 
strongly shown in the name uni- 
versally given to the spot which was 
inhabited by the parents of the race 
before evil was known. It was the 
Garden of Delight: and the name 
describes not the beauty of the 
scene itself, but the effect it would 
produce upon the mind of its 
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tenants. The paradises of all rude 
nations are places which profess to 
make every one happy who enters 
them, quite apart from any con- 
sideration of the world which he 
might bear within his own breast. 
And the pleasures of these paradises 
are mainly addressed to sense. The 
gross Esquimaux went direct to 
eating and drinking: and so his 
heaven (if we may believe Dr. 
Johnson) is a place where ‘oil is 
always fresh, and provisions always 
warm.’ He could conceive nothing 
loftier than the absence of cold 
meat, and the presence of unlimited 
blubber. Quite as gross was the 
Paradise of the Moslem, with its 
black-eyed houris, and its musk- 
sealed wine: and the same principle, 
that the outward scene ma cireum- 
stances in which a man is placed 
are able to make him perfectly and 
unfailingly happy, whatever he him- 
self may be, is taken for granted 
in all we are told of the Scandinavian 
Valhalla, the Amenti of the old 
Egyptian, the Peruvian’s Spirit- 

orld, and the Red Man’s Land of 
Souls. But the Christian Heaven, 
with deeper truth, is less a locality 
than a character: its happiness 
being a relation between the employ- 
ments provided, and the mental 
condition of those who engage in 
them. It was a grand and a noble 
thing, too, when a Creed came forth, 
which utterly repudiated the notion 
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of a Fortunate Island, into which, 
after any life you liked, you had 
only to smuggle yourself, and all was 
well. It would be a d thing, 
and an intensely practical thing, to 
point to an unseen world, which will 
make happy the man who is pre- 
pared for it, and who is fit for it ; 
and no one else. 

And, to come down to the enjoy- 
ments of daily life, the time was 
when happiness was too much made 
a thing of a quiet home, of a com- 
fortable competence, of climbing 
roses and honeysuckle, of daisies 
and butter-cups, of new milk and 
fresh eggs, of evening bells and 
mist stealing up from the river in 
the twilight, of warm firesides, and 
close-drawn curtains, and mellow 
lamps, and hissing urns, and cu 
of tea, and easy-chairs, and old 
songs, and plenty of books, and 
laughing girls, and perhaps a gentle 
wife and a limited number of pe- 
culiarly well-behaved children. And 
indeed it cannot be denied that if 
these things, with health and a good 
conscience, do not necessarily make 
a man contented, they are very 
likely to do so. One cannot but 
sympathize with the spirit of snug- 
ness and comfort which breathes 
from Cowper’s often-quoted lines, 
though there is something of a 
fallacy in them. Here they are 
again: they are pleasant to look 
at :— 


Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 


I have said there is a fallacy in 
these lines. Itis not that they state 
anything which is not quite correct, 
but that they contain a suggestio 
falsi. Although Cowper does not 
directly say so, you see he leaves on 
your mind the impression that if all 
these arrangements are made—the 
fire stirred, the curtains drawn, the 
sofa wheeled round, and so forth— 
you are quite sure to be extremely 
jolly, and to spend a remarkably 
pleasant evening. Now the fact is 
quite otherwise. You may have so 
much anxiety and care at your 
heart, as shall entirely neutralize 
the natural tendency of all these 
little bits of outward comfort ; and 


no one knew that better than the 
poor poet himself. But that which 
Cowper does but insinuate, an un- 
known verse-writer boldly asserts : 
to wit, that outward conditions are 
able to make a man as happy as it is 
possible for man to be. He writes in 
the style which was common a a 
of generations back: but he really 
coals a pleasant homely picture :— 
The hearth was clean, the fire was clear, 
The kettle on for tea ; 
Palemon in his elbow-chair, 
As blest as man could be. 
Clarinda, who his heart possessed, 
And was his new-made bride, 
With head reclined upon his breast, 
Sat toying by his side. 
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Stretched at his feet, in happy state, 
A favourite dog. was laid, 

By whom a little sportive cat, 
In wanton humour played. 

Clarinda’s hand he gently pressed ; 
She stole a silent kiss ; 

And, blushing, modestly confessed 
The fulness of her bliss. 

Palemon, with a heart elate, 
Prayed to Almighty Jove, 

That it might ever be his fate, 
Just so to live and love. 

Be this eternity, he cried, 
And let no more be given ; 

Continue thus my loved fireside, — 
I ask no other heaven ! 


Poor fellow! It is very evident 
that he had not been married long. 
And it is charitable to attribute the 
wonderful extravagance of his senti- 
ments to temporary excitement and 
obfuscation. But without saying 
anything of his concluding wish, 
which appears to border on the 
profane, we see in his verses the 
expression of the rude belief that, 
given certainoutward circumstanees, 
a man is-sure to be happy. 

Perhaps the pendulum has of 
late years swung rather too far in 
the opposite direction, and we have 
learned to make too little of ex- 
ternal things. No doubt the true 
causes of happiness are inter pra- 
cordia. No doubt it touches us 
most closely, whether the world 
within the breast is bright or dark. 
No doubt content, happiness, our 
being’s end and aim, call it what you 
will, is an inward thing, as was said 
long ago by the Latin poet, in words 
which old. Lord Auchinleck (the 
father of Johnson’s Boswell) in- 
scribed high on the front of the 
mansion which he built amid the 
Scottish woods and rocks ‘ where 
Lugar flows :'— 

Quod petis, hic est ; 
Est Ulubris ; animus si te non deficit 
eequus. 

But then the question is, how to 

et the animus equus : and I think 

t now-a-days there is with some 

a disposition to push the principle of 
My mind to me a kingdom is, 


too far. Happiness is indeed a 
mental condition, but we are not to 
forget that mental states are very 
strongly, very directly, and very 
regular'y affected and produced by 
outward causes. In the vast ma- 
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jority of men outward circumstances 
are the great causes of inward 
feelings, and you can count almost 
as certainly upon making a man 
jolly by placing him in happy cir- 
cumstances, as upon making a man 
wet by dipping him in water. And 
I believe a life which is too sub- 
jective isa morbid thing. It is not 

ealthy nor desirable that the mind’s 
shadow and sunshine should come 
too much from the mind itself. I 
believe that when this is so, it is 
generally the result of a weak phy- 
sical constitution; and it goes along 
with a poor appetite and shaky 
nerves: andso I hail Sydney Smith's 
recommendation of sugar-plums, 
bright fires, and simmering kettles, 
as the recognition of the grand 
principle that mental moods are to 
a vast extent the result of outward 
conditions and of physical state. If 
Macbeth had asked Dr. Forbes 
Winslow the question— 


Canst thou not minister to a mind 
diseased ? 
that eminent physician would in- 
stantly have replied,—‘ Of course I 
can, by ministering to a body dis- 
eased, No doubt such mental disease 
as Macbeth’s is beyond the reach of 
opiate or purgative, and neither sin 
nor remorse can be cured by sugar- 
plums. But as for the little depres- 
sions and troubles of daily life, I be- 
lieve that Sydney Smith proposed to 
treat them soundly. Treat them phy- 
sically. Treat them ab extra. Don’t 
expect the mind to originate much 
good for itself. With commonplace 
people it is mainly dependent upon 
external influences. lt is not a pe- 
rennial fountain, but a tank which 
must be replenished from external 
springs. For myself, I never found 
my mind to be to me a kingdom. If 
a kingdom at all, it was a very 
sterile one, and a very unruly one. 
I have generally found myself, as 
my readers have no doubt some- 
times done, a most wearisome and 
stupid companion. If any man 
wuben to know the consequence of 
being left to his own mental re- 
sources, let him shut himself up for 
a week, without books or writing 


materials or companions, in a cham- 
ber lighted from the roof. He will 


be very sick of himself before the 
week is over: he will (I speak of 
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commonplace men) be in tolerably 
low spirits. The effect of solitary 
confinement, we know, upon un- 
educated prisoners, is to drive them 
mad. And not only do outward 
circumstances mainly make and 
unmake our cheerfulness, but they 
affect our intellectual powers just 
as powerfully. They spur or they 
dull us. til you enjoy, after 
long deprivation, the blessing of 
converse with a man of high in- 
tellect and cultivation, you do not 
know how much there is in you. 
Your powers are stimulated to pro- 
duce thought of which you would 
not have believed onal capable. 
And have not you felt, dear reader, 
when in the society of a blockhead, 
that you became a blockhead too? 
Did you not feel your mind sensibly 
contracting, like a ball of india- 
rubber, when compressed by the 
dead weight of the surrounding at- 
mosphere of stupidity? But when 
you had a quiet evening with your 
friend Dr. Smith, or Mr. Jones, a 
brilliant talker, did not. he make 
you talk too with (comparative) 
rilliancy? You found yourself 
saying much cleverer things than 
you had been able to say for months 
past. The machinery of your mind 
played fervidly; words came fit- 
tingly, and thoughts came crowding. 
The friction of two minds of a su- 
perior class, will educe from each 
much finer thought than either could 
have produced when alone. 

And now, my friendly reader, the 
upshot of all this which I have been 
saying is, that I desire to recom- 
mend to you a certain overlooked 
and undervalued thing, which I be- 
lieve to be a great source of con- 
tent and a great keeper-off of 
depression. I desire to recommend 
something which I think ought to 
supplant Sydney Smith’s kettle and 
sugar-plums, and which may co- 
exist nicely with his cheerful fire. 
And I beg the reader to remark 
what the end is towards which I am 
to prescribe a means, It is not 
suprema felicitas: it is quiet con- 
tent. The happiness which we ex- 
pect at middle age is acalm, homely 
thing. We don’t want raptures: 
they weary us, they wear us out, 
they shatter us. e want quiet 
content ; and above all, we want to 
be kept clear of over-anxiety and of 
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causeless depression. As for such 
buoyancy as that of Sydney Smith 
himself, who tells us that when 
a man of forty he often longed to 
jump over the tables and chairs in 
pure glee and light-heartedness,— 
why, if nature has not given you 
that, you must just do without it. 
Art cannot give it you: it must 
come spontaneous if it come at all. 
But what a precious thing it is! 
Very truly did David Hume say, 
that for a man to be born witha 
fixed disposition always to look at 
the bright side of things, was a far 
happier thing than to be born to 
a aoeee of ten thousand a year. 
But Hume was right, too, when he 
talked of being born with such a 
disposition. The hopeful, unanxious 
man, quite as truly as the poet, 
nascitur, non fit. No training could 
ever have made the nervous, 
shrinking, evil-foreboding Charlotte 
Bronté like the gleeful, boisterous, 
life-enjoying Christopher North. 
There were not pounds enongh in 
that little body to keep up a spirit 
like that which dwelt m the Scotch 
Professor's stalwart frame. And 
to indicate a royal road to constant 
light-heartedness is what no man in 
his senses will pretend todo. But 
we may attain to something hum- 
bler. Sober content is, I believe, 
within the reach of all who have 
nothing graver to vex them than 
what James Montgomery the poet 
called the ‘insect cares’ of daily 
life. There may be, of course, lots 
which are darkened over by misfor- 
tunes so deep that to brighten them 
all human skill would be unavailing. 
But ye who are commonplace 
people, —commonplace in under- 
standing, in feeling, in circum- 
stances; ye who are not very 
clever, not extraordinarily excitable, 
not extremely unlucky ; ye who de- 
sire to be, day by day, equably 
content and even passably cheerful ; 
listen to me while I recommend, in 
subordination of course to something 
too serious to discuss upon this 
half-earnest page, the maintenance 
of a constant, pervading, active, all- 
reaching, energetic Trp xss ! 

No fire that ever blazed, no 
kettle that ever simmered, no sugar- 
plums that ever corroded the teeth 
and soothed to tranquil stupidity, 
could do half as much to maintain a 
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human being in a condition of mo- 
derate jollity and satisfaction, as a 
daily resolute carrying out of the re- 
solution, thateverything about us,— 
our house, our wardrobe, our books, 
our papers, our study-table, our gar- 
den-walks, our carriage, our harness, 
our park-fences, our children, our 
lamps, our gloves, yea, our walking- 
stick and our umbrella, shall be in 
perfectly accurate order; that is, 
shall be, to a hair’s breadth, Rieur! 

If you, my reader, get up in the 
morning, as you are very likely to 
do in this age of late dinners, 
somewhat out of spirits, and feeling 
(as boys expressively phrase it,) 
rather down in the mouth, you can- 
not tell why ; if you take your bath 
and dress, having still the feeling as 
if the day had come too soon, be- 
fore you had gathered up heart to 
face it and its duties and troubles ; 
and if, on coming down stairs, you 
find your breakfast-parlour all in 
the highest degree snug and tidy,— 
the fire blazing brightly and 
warmly, the fire-irons accurately 
arranged, the hearth clean, the 
carpet swept, the chairs dusted, 
the breakfast equipage neatly ar- 
ranged upon the snow-white cloth, 
—it is perfectly wonderful how all 
this will brighten you up. You 
will feel that you would be a growl- 
ing humbug if you did not become 
thankful and content. ‘ Order is 
Heaven's first law:’ and there is a 
sensible pleasure attending the 
carrying of it faithfully out to the 
very smallest things. Tidiness is 
nothing else than the carrying into 
the hundreds of little matters which 
meet us and touch us hour by hour, 
the same grand principle which 
directs the sublimest magnitudes 
and affairs of the universe. Tidi- 
ness is, in short, the being right in 
thousands of small concerns in 
which most men are slovenly satis- 
fied to be wrong. And though a 
hair’s breadth may make the diffe- 
rence between right and wrong, 
the difference between right and 
wrong is not a little difference. An 
untidy person is a person who is 
wrong, and is doing wrong, for 
several hours every day; and 
though the wrong may not be grave 
= to be indicated by a power 
80 solemn as conscience (as the cur- 
rent through the Atlantic cable, 
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though a magnetic current, is too 
faint to be indicated by the ma- 
chines now in use), still, constant 
wrong-doing, in however slight a 
degree, cannot be without a jar of 
the entire moral nature. It cannot 
be without putting us out of har- 
mony with the entire economy 
under which we live. And thus it 
is that the most particular old 
bachelor, or the most precise old 
maid, who insists upon everything 
about the house being in perfect 
order, is, in so far, co-operating 
with the great plan of Providence ; 
and, like every one who does s0, 
finds an innocent pleasure result 
from that unintended harmony. 
Tidiness is a great source of cheer- 
fulness. It is cheering, I have said, 
even to come into one’s breakfast 
room and find it spotlessly tidy; 
but still more certainly will this 
cheerfulness come if the tidiness is 
the result of our own exertion. 

And so I counsel you, my friend, 
if you are ever disheartened about 
some example which has been 
pressed upon you of the evil which 
there is in this world; if you get 
vexed and worried and depressed 
about some evil in the: government 
of your country, or of your county, 
or of your parish ; if you have done 
all you can to think how the evil 
may be remedied; and if yon know 
that further brooding over the sub- 
ject would only vex and sting and 
do no good ;—if all this should ever 
be so, then I counsel you to have 
resort to the great refuge of Tidi- 
ness. Don’t sit over your library 
fire, brooding and bothering; don't 
fly to sugar-plums, they will not 
avail. There is a corner of one of 
your fields that is grown up with 
nettles ; there is a bit of wall or of 
palisade that is out of repair; there 
is a yard of the edging of a shrub- 
bery walk where an overhanging 
laurel has killed the turf; there is 
a bed in the garden which is not so 
scrupulously tidy as it ought to-be ; 
there is a branch of a peach-tree that 
has pulled out its fastenings to the 
wall, and that is flapping about in 
the wind. Or there is a drawer of 
papers which has for weeks been in 
great confusion; or a division of 
your bookcase where the books 
might be better arranged. See to 
these things forthwith : the out-of- 
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doors matters tr best. Get 
our man-servan our , 
y you have ibe de aie 
forth and see things made tidy : and 
see that they are done thoroughly ; 
work half done will not ne for 
our present purpose. eve’ 
nettle be cut down and carried o 
from the neglected corner; then let 
the ground be dug up and levelled, 
and sown with seed. If it 
rains, so much the better: it will 
make the seed take root at once. 
Let the wall or fence be made better 
than when it was new; let a wheel- 
barrow-full of fresh green turf be 
brought; let it be laid down in place 
of the decayed edging; let it be cut 
accurately as a watch’s machinery ; 
let the gravel beside it be raked and 
rolled: then put your hands in your 
kets, and survey the effect with 
delight. All this will occupy you, 
interest you, dirty you, for a couple 
of hours, and you will come in again 
to — library fireside quite hopeful 
and cheerful. The worry and de- 
pression will be entirely gone; you 
will see your course beautifully: you 
have sacrificed to the good genius 
of Tidiness, and you are rewarded 
accordingly. I am simply stating 
phenomena, my reader. I don't 
— to explain causes; but I 
esitate not to assert, that to put 


things right, and to know that things 

are put right, has a wonderful effeet 

in enlivening and ae You 
ut 


cannot tell why it is so; you 
come in a very different man from 
what you were when you went out. 
You see things in quite another way. 
You wonder how you could have 
— yourself so much before. 

e all know that powerful effeets 
are often produced upon our minds 
by causes which have no logical con- 
nexion with these effects. Change 
of scene helps people to get over 
losses and disappointments, though 
not by any process of logic. If the 
fact that Anna Maria cruelly jilted 
me, thus consigning me to my 
present state of single misery, 
was good reason why I should be 
snappish and sulky in Portland- 
place, is it not just as good reason 
now, when, in the midst of a tag- 
rag procession, I am walking into 
Chamouni after having climbed 
Mont Blanc? The state of the 
facts remains precisely as before. 
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Anna Maria is married to Mr. Dun- 
derhead, the retired ironmonger with 
ten thousand a year. Nor have any 
new arguments been suggested to 
me beyond those which Smith good- 
naturedly addressed to me. in Lin- 
coln’s Inn-square, when I threatened 
to punch his head. But I have been 
up Mont Blanc; Ihavenearly fallen 
into a crevasse; my eyes are almost 
burnt out of my head. I have looked 
over that sea of mountains which no 
one that has seen will ever forget : 
here is my alpen-stock, and I s 
earry it home with me as an ancient 
Imer his faded branch from the 
oly Land. And though all this 
has nothing earthly to do with my 
disappointment, I feel that somehow 
all this has tided me over it. Iam 
quite content. Idon’t grudge Anna 
Maria her ferruginous happiness. I 
am extremely satisfied that things 
have turned out as they did. The 
sale of nails, pots, and gridirons is a 
legitimate and honourable branch 
cf eummendal enterprise. And Mr. 
Dunderhead, with all that money, 
must be a worthy and able man. 


I am writing, I need hardly say, 
for ordinary people when I suggest 
Tidiness as a constant source of 
temperate satisfaction. Of course 
great and heroic men are above so 
prosaic a means of content. Such 
amiable characters as Roderick Dhu, 
in the Lady of the Lake, as Byron’s 
Giaour and Lara, not to name Childe 
Harold, as the heroes of Locksley 
Hall and Maud, and as Mr. Bailey's 
Festus, would no doubt receive my 
humble suggestions very much as 
Mynheer Van Dunk, who disposed 
of his two quarts of brandy daily, 
might be supposed to receive the 
advice to substitute for his favourite 
liquor an equal quantity of skimmed 
milk. ‘And possibly Mr. Disraeli 
would not be content out of office, 
however orderly and tidy everything 
about his estate and his mansion 
might be. Yet it is upon record 
that a certain ancient emperor, who 
had ruled the greatest empire this 
world ever saw, found it a pleasant 
change to lay the sceptre and the 
crown aside, and, descending from 
the throne, to take to cultivating 
cabbages. And as he looked at the 
tidy rows and the bunchy heads, he 
declared that he had changed his 
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condition for the better ; that tidi- 
ness in a < , aan could make 
a man r imperial 
throne of Roman Empire. It 
is well that it should be so, as in 
this world there are many more eab- 
bage-gardens than impemal thrones; 
and tidiness is attainable by many 
by whom empire is not attaimable. 
A disposition towards energetic 
tidiness is a perennial source of 
quiet satisfaction. It always pro- 
vides us with something to think of 
and to do: it affords scope for a 
little ingenuity and contrivance: it 
carries us out of ourselves: and 
prevents our leading an unhealthily 
subjective life. It gratifies the in- 
stinctive love of seeing things right 
which is in the healthy human 
being. And it is founded upon the 
philosophical fact, that there is a 
peculiar satisfaction in having a 
thing, great or small, which was 
wrong, put right. You have greater 
leasure in such a thing, when it 
been fairly set to rights, than if 
it never had been wrong. 
Brummell been a philosopher, in- 
stead of a conceited and empty- 


ated coxcomb, I should at once 


ve understood, when he talked of 
‘his favourite leg,’ that he meant a 
leg which had been fractured, and 
then restored as good as ever. Is 
it a suggestion too grave for this 
place, that this principle of the 
peculiar interest and pleasure which 
are felt in an evil remedied, a spoiled 
thing mended, a wrong righted, 
may cast some light upon the 
Divine dealing with this world? It 
is fallen indeed, and evil: but it 
will be set right. And then, per- 

ps, it may seem better to its 
Almighty Maker than even on the 
First Day of Rest. And the human 
being who systematically keeps 
right, and sets right, all things, 
even the smallest, within his own 
little dominion, enjoys a pleasure 
which has a dignified foundation ; 
which is real, simple, innocent, and 
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ats i = santas iniamente 
the ety particularity of an o 
bachelor which makes him impa- 
tient of suffermg a weed or a 
withered leaf on his garden walk, a 
speck of dust on his library table, 
or a volume turned upside down on 
his shelves. He is testifying, per- 
haps unconsciously, to the grand, 
sublime, impassable difference be- 
tween Right and Wrong. He is a 
humble combatant on the side of 
Right. He is maintaining a little 
outpost of the lines of that great 
army which is advancing with 
steady pace, conquering and to con- 
quer. And if the quiet satisfaction 
he feels comes from an unexciting 
and simple source—why, it is just 
from such sources that the quiet 
content of daily life must come. 
We cannot, from the make of our 
being, be always or be long in an 
excitement. Such things wear us 
and.themselves out: and they can- 
not last. The really and substan- 
tially happy people of this world 
are always calm and quiet. In 
feverish youth, of course, young 
people get violently spoony, and are 
violently ambitious. Zhen, life is 
to be all romance. They are to live 
in a world over which fee spreads 
a light such as never was on land or 
sea. They think that Thekla was 
right when she said, as one meaning 
that life, for her, was done, ‘ I have 
lived and loved!’ Mistaken she! 
The solid work of life was then just 
beginning. She had just passed 
through the moral searlet-fever; and 
the noblest, greatest, and happiest 
part of life was to come. And as 
for the dream of ambition, that soon 
passes away. A man learns to work, 
not to make himself a famous name, 
but to provide the wherewithal to 

ay his butcher’s and his grocer’s 
bills. Still, who does not look back 
on that time with interest! Was it 
indeed ourselves, now so sobered, 
grave, and matter-of-fact, whom we 
see as we look back ? 


Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt before the strife, 
When I heard my days before me, and the tumult of my life; 


Yearning for the large excitement which the coming years would yield, 
Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his father’s field, 


And at night along the dusky highway near and nearer drawn, 
Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a dreary dawn. 


But just what London proves to 
the eager-hearted boy, life proves 


to the man. He intended to be 
Lord Chancellor: he is glad by and 
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bye to get made an Insolvent Com- 
missioner. He intended to be a 
millionaire: he is glad, after some 
toiling years, to be able to pay his 
house-rent and make the pt meet. 
He intended to startle the quiet 
district of his birth, and make his 
mother’s heart proud with the sto 
of his fame: he learns to be glad if 
he does his home no discredit, and 
can now and then send his sisters a 
ten-pound note :— 

So sleeps the pride of former days, 

So glory’s thrill is o’er: 

And hearts that once beat high for praise, 

Now feel that pulse no more ! 

But though these excitements be 
gone, there still remains to the 
middle-aged man the calm pleasure 
of looking at the backs of the well- 
arranged volumes on his book- 
shelves; of seeing that his gravel- 
walks are nicely raked, and his 
grass-plots smoothly mown; of 
having his carriage, his horses, and 
his harness in scrupulous order: 
the harness with the silver so very 
bright and the leather so extremely 
black, and the horses with their 
coats so shiny, their ribs so invisible, 
and all their corners so round. 
Now, my reader, all these little 
things will appear little only to very 
unthinking people. From such little 
things comes the quiet content of 
commonplace middle life, of matter- 
of-fact old age. I never edmired or 
liked anything about Lord Mel- 
bourne so much as that which I 
shall now tell you in much better 
words than my own :— 

He went one night to a minor theatre, 
in company with two ladies and a 
fashionable young fellow about town—a 
sort of man not easy to be pleased. 

The performance was dull and trashy 
enough, I daresay. The next day Lord 
Melbourne called upon the ladies. The 
fashionable young gentleman had been 
there before his lordship, and had been 
complaining of the dreadfully dull even- 
ing they had all passed. The ladies 
mentioned this to Lord Melbourne. 
* Not pleased! Not pleased! Confound 
theman! Didn't he see the fishmongers’ 
shops, and the gas-lights flashing from 
the lobsters’ backs, as we drove along ? 
Wasn’t that happiness enough for him ? 

Lord Melbourne had then ceased to 
be Prime Minister, but you see he had 
not ceased to take pleasure in any little 
thing that could give it. * 
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Now, is not all this an admirable 
illustration of my t principle, 
that the tranquil enjoyment of life 
comes to be drawn a good deal from 
external sources, and a great deal 
more from very little things? An 
ex-Prime Minister thought that the 
sight of lobsters’ backs shining in 
the gas-light, was quite enough to 
make a reasonable man content for 
one evening. But give me, say I, 
not the fleeting joy of the lobsters’ 
backs, any more than Sydney 
Smith’s sugar-plums, lazy satisfac- 
tions partaken in passiveness. Give 
me the perennial, calm, active, sti- 
mulating moral and _ intellectual 
content which comes of living amid 
hundreds of objects and events 
which are all scrupulously Ricut; 
and thus, let us all (as Wordsworth 
would no doubt have written had I 
pressed the matter upon him) 

feed this mind of ours, 
In a wise TIDINESS ! 


I have long wished to write an 
essay on Tidiness ; for it appears to 
me that the absence of this simple 
and humble quality is the cause 
of a considerable part of all the 
evil and suffering, physical and 
moral, which exist among ordinary 
folk in this world. Most of us, my 
readers, are little people; and so it 
is not surprising that our earthly 
comfort should be at the mercy of 
little things. But even if we were, 
as some of us probably think our- 
selves, very great and eminent 
people, not the less would our con- 
tent be liable to be disturbed by 
very small matters. A few gritty 
grains of sand finding their way 
amid the polished shafts and axles 
of some great piece of machinery, 
will suffice to send a jar through it 
all; and a single drop of a corrod- 
ing acid falling ceaselessly upon a 
bright surface will speedily ruin its 
brightness. And in the life of many 
men and women, the presence of 
that physical and mental confusion 
and discomfort which result from 
the absence of tidiness, is just that 
dropping acid, those gritty particles. 
I do not know why it is that by the 
constitution of this universe, evil 
has so much more power than good 
to produce its effect and to propa- 
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gate its nature. One drop of foul 
will pollute a whole cup of fair 
water; but one drop of fair water 
has no power to appreciably im- 
prove a cup of foul. Sharp pain, 
present in a tooth or a toe, will 
make the whole man miserable, 
though all the rest of his body be 
easy ; but if all the rest of the bod 
be suffering, an easy toe or too 
will cause no perceptible alleviation. 
And so a man with an easy income, 
with a pretty house in a pleasant 
neighbourhood, with a good-tem- 
pered wife and healthy children, 
may quite well have some little 
drop of bitterness day by day in- 
fused into his cup, which will take 
away. the relish of it all, And this 
bitter drop, I believe, in the lot of 
many men, is the constant existence 
of a domestic muddle. 

And yet, practically important as 
I believe the subject to be, still one 
rather shrinks from the formal dis- 
cussion of it. Itis not a dignified 
matter to write about. The name 
is naturally suggestive of a sour old 
maid, a precise old bachelor, a vine- 
gar-faced schoolmistress, or at best 
a plump and bustling housemaid. 
To some minds the name is redolent 
of worry, fault-finding, and bother. 
Every one can see that it is a fine 
thing to discuss the laws and order 
of great things,—such as comets, 
planets, empires, and great cities ; 
things, in short, with which we 
have very little to do. And why 
should law and order appear con- 
temptible just where they touch 
ourselves? Is it as the ocean, clear 
and clean in its distant depths, grows 
foul and turbid just where it touches 
the shore? That which we call law 
and order when affecting things far 
away, becomes tidiness where it 
reaches us. Yetitisnota dignified 
topic for an essay. 

This isa beautiful morning. It is 
the morning of one of the last days 
of September, but the trees, with 
the exception of some of the syca- 
mores and limes, are as green and 
thick-leaved as ever. The dew lies 
thick upon the grass, and the bright 
morning sun turns it to glancing 
gems. The threads of gossamer 
among the evergreen leaves look 
like necklaces for Titania. The 
crisp air, just touched with frosti- 
ness, is exhilarating. The dahlias 
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and hollyhocks are bright, but the 
frost will soon make an end of the 
former. The swept harvest-fields 
look trim, and the outline of the 
distant hills shows sharp against the 
blue sky. . Taking advantage of the 
moisture on the grass, the gardener 
is busy mowing it. Curious, that 
though it sets people’s teeth on edge 
to listen to the sharpening of edge- 
tools in general, yet there is some- 
thing that is extremely pleasing in 
the whetting of a scythe. It had 
better be a little way off. But it is 
suggestive of fresh, pleasant things ; 
of dewy grass and bracing morning 
air; of clumps of trees standing 
still in the early mistiness ; of ‘ milk- 
maids singing blithe.’ Let us thank 
Milton for that last association : we 
did not get it from daily life. I 
never heard a milkmaid singing ; in 
this part of the country I don’t thin 
they do sing; and I believe cows 
are invariably milked within doors. 
But now, how pleasant the trim 
look of that newly-mown lawn, so 
carefully swept and rolled ; there is 
not a dandelion in it all,—no weed 
whatsoever. There are indeed 


abundant daisies, for though I am 


assured that daisies in a lawn are 
weeds, I never shall recognise them 
as such.. To me they shall always 
be flowers, and welcome everywhere. 
Look, too, at the well-defined outline 
of the grass against the gravel. I 
feel the joy of tidiness, and I gladly 
write in its praise. 

Looking at this grass and gravel, 
I think of Mr. Tennyson. I re- 
member a little poem of his which 
contains some description of his 
home. There, he tells us, the sun- 
set falls 


All round a careless-ordered garden, 
Close by the ridge of a noble down. 


I lament a defect in that illus- 
trious man. Great is my reverence 
for the author of Maud; great for 
the author of Locksley Hall and the 
May Queen ; greatest of all for the 
author of In Memoriam : but is it 
possible that the Laureate should be 
able to elaborate his verses to that 
last and most exquisite perfection, 
while thinking of weedy walks out- 
side his windows, of unpruned 
shrubs, and fruit-trees fallen from 
the walls? Must the thought be 
admitted to the mind, that Mr. 
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Tennyson is not tidy? Iknow not. 
I never saw his garden. Rather 
let me believe that these lines only 
show how tidy he is. Perhaps his 
garden would appear in perfect 
order to the visitor; perhaps it 
seems ‘ careless-ordered’ only to his 
ownsharpeye. Perhaps he discerns 
a weed here and there; a blank of 
an inch length in a box-wood edging. 
Perhaps, like lesser men, he cannot 
get his servants to be as tidy as 
himself. No doubt such is the state 
of matters. 

There are, indeed, many degrees 
in the scale of tidiness. It is a dis- 
position that grows upon one, and 
0megy becomes ew a bond- 
age. Some great musical composer 
said, shortly before he died, that he 
was only then beginning to get an 
insight into’ the capabilities of his 
art; and I dare say a similar idea 
has occasionally occurred to most 
persons endowed with a very keen 
sense of order. In matters exter- 
nal, tidiness may go to the length 
of what we read of Broek, that 
Dutch paradise of scrubbing-brushes 
and new paint; in matters meta- 
physical, it may go the length of 
what John Foster tells us of himself, 
when his fastidious sense of the 
exact sequence of every shade of 
thought compelled him to make 
some thousands of corrections and 
improvements in revising a dozen 
printed pages of his own composi- 
tion. Tidiness is. in some measure 
a matter of natural temperament ; 
there are human beings who never 
could by possibility sit down con- 
tentedly, as some can, in a chamber 
where everything is topsy-turvy, and 
who never could by possibility have 
their affairs, their accounts, their 
books and papers, inthat inextricable 
confusion in which some people are 
quite satisfied to have theirs. There 
may, indeed, be such a thing as 
that a man shall be keenly alive to 
the presence or absence of order in 
his belongings, but at the same 
time so nerveless and washy that 
he cannot bestir himself and set 
things to rights; but as a general 
rule, the man who enjoys order and 
exactness will take care to have 
them about him. There are people 
who never go into a room but they 
see at a glance if - of its appoint- 
ments are awry ; and the impression 
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is precisely that which a discordant 
note leaves on a musical ear. A 
friend of mine, not an ecclesiastical 
architect, never enters any church 
without devising various alterations 
in it. The same person, when he 
enters his library in the morning, 
cannot be easy until he has surveyed 
it minutely, and seen that every- 
thing is right to a hair's breadth. 
Taught by long experience, the ser- 
vants have done their part, and all 
appears perfect already to the 
easual observer. Not so to his eye. 
The hearth-rug needs a touch of the 
foot: the library-table becomes a 
marvel of collocation. Inkstands, 
en-trays, letter-weighers, pamph- 
ets, books, are marshalled more 
accurately than Frederick the 
Great’s grenadiers. A chair out of 
its place, a corner of a crumb-cloth 
turned up, and my friend could no 
more get on with his task of compo- 
sition than he could fly. I can 
hardly understand how Dr. John- 
son was able to write the Rambler 
and to balance the periods of his 
sonorous prose while his books 
were lying upstairs dog’s-eared, bat- 
tered, covered with dust, strewed 
in heaps on the floor. But I do not 
wonder that Sydney Smith could 
go through so much and so varied 
work, and do it all cheerfully, when 
I read how he thought it no un- 
worthy employment of the intellect 
which slashed respectable humbug 
in the Edinburgh Review, to ar- 
range that wonderful store-room in 
his rectory at Foston, where every 
article of domestic consumption was 
allotted its place by the genial, 
clear-headed, active-minded man: 
where was the lemon-bag, where 
was the soap of different prices 
(the cheapest placed in the wrap- 
pings marked with the dearest 
ao. where were salt, pickles, 

ms, butter, cheese, onions, and 
medicines of every degree, from the 
‘gentle jog’ of ordinary life to the 
fearfully-named preparations re- 
served for extremity. Of course it 
was only because the kind reviewer's 
wife was a confirmed invalid that it 
became a man’s duty to intermeddle 
with such womanly household cares: 
let masculine tidiness find its sphere 
out of doors, and feminine within. 
It is curious how some men, of 
whom we should not have expected 
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it, had a strong tendency to a cer- 
tain orderliness. m, for ex» 
ample, led a very irregular life, 
morally speaking ; yet there was a 
curious tidiness about it too. He 
liked to spend certain hours of the 
forenoon daily in writing; then, 
always at the same hour, his horses 
came to the door; he rode along 
the same road to the same spot; 
there he daily fired his pistols, 
turned, and rode home again. He 
liked to fall into a kind of mill- 
horse round: there was an imper- 
fectly developed tidiness about the 
man. And even Johnson himself, 
though he used to kick his books 
savagely about, and had his study 
floor littered with fragments of 
manuscript, showed hopeful symp- 
tom of what he might have been 
made, when he daily walked up 
Bolt-court, carefully placing his 
feet upon the self-same stones, in 
the self-same order. 

Great men, to be sure, may do 
what they please, and if they choose 
to dress like beggars and to have 
their houses as frowsy as them- 
selves, why, we must excuse it for 
the sake of all that we owe them. 
But Wesley was philosophically 
right when he insisted on the ne- 
eessity, for ordinary men, of neat- 
ness and tidiness in dress; and we 
cannot help making a moral estimate 
of people from what we see of their 
conformity to the great law of 
rightness in little things. I cannot 
akan a harum-scarum fellow who 
never knows where to find anything 
he wants, whose boots and hand- 
kerchiefs and gloves are everywhere 
but where they are needed. And 
who would marry a slatternly girl, 
whose dress is frayed at the edges 
and whose fingers are through her 

loves? The Latin t wrote, 
Vulla Fronti fides; but I have con- 
siderable faith in a front-door. If 
when I go to the house of a man of 
moderate means I find the steps 
scrupulously clean, and the brass 
about the door shining like gold; 
and if, when the door 1s opened by 
a perfectly neat servant (I don't 
suppose a footman), I find the hall 
trim as it should be, the oilcloth 
shiny without being slippery, the 
stair-carpet laid straight as an ar- 
row, the brass rods which hold it 
gleaming, I cannot but think that 
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things are going well in that house; 
that it is the home of cheerfulness, 
hopefulness, and reasonable pros- 
perity ; that the people in it speak 
truth and hate whiggery. Especi- 
ally I respect the mistress of that 
house; and conclude that sheis doing 
her duty in that station in life to 
which it has pleased God to call her. 

But if tidiness be thus important 
Coenen what must it be in the 
dwellings of the poor? In these, 
so far as my experience has gone, 
tidiness and morality are always in 
direct proportion. You can see at 
once, when you enter a poor man’s 
cottage (always with your hat off, 
my friend), how his circumstances 
are, and generally how his character 
is. If the world is going against 
him; if hard work and constant 
pinching will hardly get food and 
clothing for the children, you see 
the fact in the untidy house: the 
poor mistress of it has no heart for 
fae constant -_ which is needful 
in the cottage to keep things right; 
she has no heart for the — 
stitching which is needful to keep 
the poor little children’s clothes on 
their backs. Many a time it has 
made my heart sore to see, in the 
relaxation of wonted tidiness, the 
first mdication that things are going 
amiss, that hope is dying, that the 
poor struggling pair are feeling that 
their heads are getting under water 
at last. Ah, there is often a sad 
significance in the hearth no longer 
so cleanly swept, in the handle want- 
ing from the chest of drawers, in 
little Jamie’s torn jacket, which a 
few stitches would mend, but which 
I remember torn for these ten days 
past! And remember, my reader, 
that to keep a poor man’s cottage 
tidy his wife must always have spirit 
and heart to work. If you choose, 
when you feel unstrung by some 
depression, to sit all day by the 
fire, the house will be kept tidy by 
the servants without your inter- 
ference. And indeed the inmates 
of a house of the better sort are 
putting things out of order from 
morning till night, and would leave 
the house in a sad mess if the ser- 
vants were not constantly following 
in their wake and setting things to 
rights again. But if the labourer’s 
wife, anxious and weak and sick at 
heart as she may rise from her poor 
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bed, do not yet wash and dress the 
little children, they will not be either 
washed or dressed atall; if she do 
not.kindle her fire, there will be no 
fire at all; if she do not prepare her 
husband's breakfast, he must go out 
to his hard work without any; if 
she do not make the beds and dust 
the chairs and tables and wash the 
linen, and do a host of other things, 
they will not be done at all. And 
then in the forenoon Mrs. Bouncer, 
the retired manufacturer's wife (Mr. 
Bouncer has just bought the estate), 
enters the cottage with an air of ex- 
treme condescension and patronage, 
and if everything about the cottage 
be not in tidy order, Mrs. Bouncer 
rebukes the poor down-hearted 
creature for laziness and neglect. 
I should like to choke Mrs, Bouncer 
for her heartless insolence. I think 
some of the hatefullest phases of 
human nature are exhibited in the 
visits paid by newly rich folk to 
the dwellings of the poor. You, 
Mrs. Bouncer, and people like you, 
have no more right to enter a poor 
man’s house and insult his wife than 
that poor man has to enter your 
drawing-room and give you a piece 
of his mind upon matters in general 
and yourself in particular. We 
hear much now-a-days about the 
distinctive characteristics of ladies 
and gentlemen, as contrasted with 
those of people who are well-dressed 
and live in fine houses, but whom 
no house and no dress will ever 
make gentlemen and ladies. It 
seems to me that the very first and 
finest characteristic of all who are 
justly entitled to these names of 

onour,is a most delicate,scrupulous, 
chivalrous consideration for the feel- 
ings of the poor. Without ¢hat the 
cottage-visitor will do no good to the 
cottager. If you, my lady friend, 
who are accustomed to visit the 
dwellings of the poor in your neigh- 
bourhood, convey by your entire de- 
meanour the impression that youare, 
socially and intellectually, coming a 
great way down stairs in order to 
make yourself agreeable and intel- 
ligible to the people you find there, 
you had better have stayed at home. 
You will irritate, you will rasp, you 
will embitter, you will excite a dis- 

osition to let fly at your head. 

fou may sometimes gratify your 
vanity and folly by meeting with a 
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servile and crawling adulation, but 
it is a hypocritical adulation that 
grovels in your presence and shakes 
the fist at you after the door has 
closed on your retreating steps. 
Don’t fancy I am exaggerating: I 
describe nothing which I have not 
myself seen and known. 

Llike to think of the effect which 
tidiness has in equalizing the real 
content of the rich and poor. If 
even you, my reader, find it pleasant 
to go into the humblest little dwell- 
ing where perfect neatness reigns, 
think what pleasure the inmates 
(perhaps the solitary inmate) of that 
dwelling must have in daily main- 
taining that speckless tidiness, and 
living in the midst of it. There is to 
me a perfect charm about a sanded 
floor, and about deal furniture 
scrubbed into the perfection of 
cleanliness. How nice the table 
and the chairs look; how inviting 
that solitary big arm-chair by the 
little fire! The fireplace indeed 
consists of two blocks of stone 
washed over with pipeclay, and 
connected by half-a-dozen bars of 
iron; but no register grate of 
a steel ever pleased me 

etter. God has made us so that 
there is a racy enjoyment, a de- 
lightful smack, sbout extreme sim- 
plicity co-existing with extreme 
tidiness. I don’t mean to say that 
I should prefer that sanded floor 
and those chairs of deal to a Turkey 
carpet and carved oak or walnut; 
but I assert that there is a certain 
indefinable relish about the simpler 
furniture which the grander wants. 
In a handsome apartment you don’t 
think of looking at the upholstery 
in detail; you remark whether the 
general effect be good or bad; but 
in the little cottage you look with 
separate enjoyment on each separate 
simple contrivance. Do you think 
that a rich man, sitting in his sump- 
tuous library, all oak and morocco, 
glittering backs of splendid volumes, 
lounges and sofas of every degree, 
which he merely paid for, has half 
the enjoyment that Robinson Crusoe 
had when he looked round his cave 
with its rude shelves and bulkheads, 
its clumsy arm-chair and its rough 

ottery, all contrived and made by 
is own hands? Now the poor cot- 
tager has a good deal of the Robin- 
son Crusoe enjoyment; something of 
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the pleasure which Sandford and 
Merton felt when they had built and 
thatched their house and then sat 
within it, gravely proud and happy, 
whilst the pelting shower came down 
but could not reach them. Whena 
man gets the length of considering 
the architectural character of his 
house, the imposing effect which the 
great entrance-hall will have upon 
visitors, the vista of drawing-room 
retiring within drawing-room, he 
loses the relish which accompanies 
the original idea of a house as a 
something which is to keep us snu 
and warm from wind and rain an 
cold. So if you gain something by 
having a grand house, you lose 
something too, and something which 
is the more constantly and sensibly 
felt—you lose the joy of simple 
tidiness ; and your life grows so ar- 
tificial, that many days you never 
think of your dwelling at all, nor 
remember what it looks like. 

I have not space to say anything 
of the importance of tidiness in the 
poor man’s dwelling in a sanitary 
point of view. Untidiness there is 
the direct cause of disease and 
death. And it is the thing, too, 
which drives the husband and father 
to the ale-house. All this has been 
so often said, that it is needless to 
repeat it; but there is another 
thing which is not so generally un- 
derstood, and which deserves to be 
mentioned. Let me then say to all 
landed proprietors, it depends very 
much upon you whether the poor 
man’s home shall be tidy or not. 
Give a poor man a decent cottage, 
and he has some heart to keep tidi- 
ness about the door, and his wife 
has some heart to maintain tidiness 
within. Many of the dwellings 
which the rich provide for the poor 
are such that the poor inmates must 
just sit down in despair, feeling that 
it is vain to try to be tidy, either 
without doors or within. If the 
cottage floor is of clay, which be- 
comes a damp puddle in rainy 
weather; if the roof be of very old 
thatch, full of insects, and open to 
the apartment below; if you go 
down one or two steps below the 
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level of the surrounding earth when 
you enter the house; if there be no 
proper chimney, but merely a hole in 
the roof, to which the smoke seems 
not to find its way till it has visited 
every other nook ; if swarms of para- 
sitic vermin have established them- 
selves beyond expulsion through 
fifty years of neglect and filth; if 
a dung-heap be by ancient usage es- 
tablished under the window ;* then 
how can a poor overwrought man 
‘or woman (and energy and activity 
die out in the atmosphere of constant 
anxiety and care) find spirit to try 
to tidy a place like that? They do 
not know where to begin the hope- 
less task. A little encouragement 
will do wonders to develop a spirit 
of tidiness. The love of order and 
neatness, and the capacity of enjoy- 
ing order and neatness, are latent 
in all human hearts. A man who 
has lived for a dozen years in a 
filthy hovel, without once making a 
resolute endeavour to amend it, will, 
when you put him down in a neat 
pretty cottage, astonish you by the 
spirit of tidiness he will exhibit, and 
his wife will astonish you as much. 
They feel that now there is some 
use in trying. There was none be- 
fore. The good that is in most of 
us needs to be encouraged and fos- 
tered. In few human beings is 
tidiness, or any other virtue, so en- 
ergetic that it will force its way in 
0 of extreme opposition. Any- 
thing good usually sets out with 
timid, weakly beginnings; and it 
may easily be crushed then. And 
the love of tidiness is crushed in 
many a poor man and woman by 
the kind of dwelling in which they 
are placed by their landlords. Let 
us thank God that better times are 
beginning ; but times are still bad 
enough. I don’t envy the man, 
commoner or peer, whom I sce in 
his carriage-and-four, when I think 
how a score or two families of his 
fellow-creatures upon his property: 
are living in places where he would 
not put his horses or his dogs. I 
am conservatively enough inclined ; 
but I sometimes think 1 could join 
in a Chartist rising. 


* The writer describes nothing which he has not seen a hundred times. He 
has seen a cottage, the approach to which was a narrow passage, about two feet in 
breadth, cut through a large dung-heap, which rose more than a yard on either 
side of the narrow passage, and which was piled up to a fathom’s height against 


the cottage wall. 
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Experience has shown that 
healthy, cheerful, airy cottages for 
the peor, in which something like 
mon is possible, entail no pecu- 
niary loss — the philanthropic 
proprietor who builds them. But 
even if they did, it is his bounden 
duty to provide such dwellings. If 
he do not, he is disloyal to his 
country, an enemy to his race, a 
traitor to the who entrusted 
him with.so much. And surely, in 
the judgment of all whose opinion 
is worth a rush, it is a finer thing to 
have the cottages on a man’s estate 
places fit for human habitation,— 
with the climbing-roses covering 
them, the little gravel-walk to the 
door, the little potato-plot cultivated 
at after-hours, with windows that 
can open and doors that can shut ; 
with little children not pallid and 
lean, but plump and rosy (and fresh 
air has as much to do with that as 
abundant food has),—surely, I say, 
it is better a thousand times to have 
one’s estate dotted with scenes such 
as that, than to have a dozen more 
paintings on one’s walls, or a score 
of additional horses in one’s stables. 


And now, having said so much in 
raise of tidiness, let me conclude 
y remarking that it is possible to 

carry even this virtue to excess. It 
is foolish to keep houses merely to 
be cleaned, as some Dutch house- 
wives are said todo. Nor is it fit 
to clip the graceful forms of Nature 
into unnatural trimness and. for- 
mality, as Dutch gardeners do. 
Among ourselves, however, I am 
not aware that there exists any ten- 
dency to either error: so it is need- 
less to argue against either. The 
erfection of Dutch tidiness is to be 
ound, I have said, at Broek, a few 
miles from Amsterdam. Here is 
some account of it from Washing- 
ton Irving’s ever-pleasing pen :— 

What renders Broek so perfect an 

Elysium in the eyes of all true Holland- 
ers, is the matchless height to which 
the spirit of cleanliness is carried there. 
It amounts almost to a religion among 
the inbabitants, who pass the greater 
part of their time rubbing and serub- 
bing, and painting and varnishing: 
each housewife vies with her neighbour 
in devotion to the scrubbing-brush, as 
zealous Catholics do in their devotion to 
the Cross. 


Concerning Tidiness. 
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L alighted outside the village, for no 
horse or vehicle is permitted to enter its 
precincts, lest it should-cause defilement 
of the well-scoured pavements. Shak- 
ing the dust off my feet, then, I pre- 
pared to enter, with due reverence and 
circumspection, this sanctum sanctorum 
of Dutch cleanliness. I entered by a 
narrow street, paved with yellow bricks, 
laid edgewise, and so clean that one 
might eat from them. Indeed, they 
were actually worn deep, not by the 
tread of feet, but by the friction of the 
scrubbing-brush. 

The houses were built of wood, and 
all appeared to have been freshly 
painted, of green, yellow, and other 
bright colours, They were separated 
from each other by gardens and orchards, 
and stood at some little distance from 
the street, with wide areas or court- 
yards, paved in mosaic with variegated 
stones, polished by frequent rubbing. 
The areas were divided from the streets 
by curiously wrought railings or balus- 
trades of iron, surmounted with brass 
and copper balls, scoured into dazzling 
effulgence. The very trunks of the 
trees in front of the houses were by the 
same process made to look as if they 
had been varnished. The porches, doors, 
and window-frames of the houses were 
of exotic woods, curiously carved, 
and polished like costly furniture. The 
front doors are never opened, except on 
christenings, marriages, and funerals ; 
on all ordinary occasions, visitors enter 
by the back-doors, In former times, 
persons when admitted had to put on 
slippers, but this Oriental ceremony is 
no longer insisted on. 


We are assured by the same au- 
thority, that such is the love of 
tidiness which prevails at Broek, 
that the good people there can ima- 
gine no greater felicity than to be 
ever surrounded by the very perfec- 
tion of it. And it seems that the 
prediger, or preacher of the place, 
accommodates his doctrine to the 
views of his hearers; and in his 
weekly discourses, when he would 
describe that Happy Place where, 
as I trust, my readers and I will 
one day meet the quiet burghers of 
Broek, he strongly insists that it is 
the very tidiest place in the uni- 
verse: a place where all things (I 
trust he says within as well as 
around), are spotlessly pure and 
clean; and where all disorder, con- 
fusion, and dirt are done with for 


ever! 
A. K. H. B. 
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PELICANS. 


Who taught the cok hys watche-houres to observe, 
And syng of corage with shryll throte on hye ? 







Who taught the pellycan her tender hart to carve ? 
For she nolde suffer her byrdys to dye ? 


HOSE who did us the honour to 

read our sketch of Woodpeckers 
may, perchance, remember that 
when we reminded them that, in 
the Doric tongue, the Woodpecker 
was called Pelecas, and referred 
them to the scene in The Birds of 
the Athenian side-shaker where the 
Messenger calls the Pelecantes most 
skilful carpenters, who hewed out 
the doors with their axe-like beaks, 
making a din, as they plied them, 
like that in a ship-building yard, we 
observed that the Pelecas of Ari- 
stophanes must not be confounded 
with Aristotle’s Pelecas or Pelecan, 
a water-bird of which we might 
have something to say in a future 
article.* 

No time like the present. So 
come with us, good reader, and let 
us indulge awhile in the contempla- 
tion of the true Pelicans. ou 
would not be contented without 
going to some little depth in the 
inquiry, but you shall have as little 
as possible of the Dryasdust part of 
it, and you will, like a good soul as 
you are, bear the infliction of that 
little with your usual patient sigh. 

Begin we, then, the redemption of 
our pledge, by endeavouring to prove 
to you that the Pelecan, or Pelecas 
of the great Greek Naturalist was no 
other than the well known form of 
whole-footed swimming birds with 
which every child is familiar, 

If you will turn to the twelfth 
chapter of the eighth book of The 
History of Animals, you will find 
that the Pelecanes are noticed as 
changing their locality, and flying 
from the Strymon to the Danube, 
where they breed, with the addition 
that they go in great flocks, and 
you will see an account of the pains 
which they take to keep together 
front and rear.+ 

Some accuse Suidas and Hesy- 
chius of errors when they make a 
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woodpecker of the Pelecan. 
this is hard measure. 


But 


Commen- 
tators are rarely zoologists, though 


they ought to be when they deal 
with such points; and there can be 
little or no doubt, as you have seen, 
that the Pelecantes of the Greek 
dramatist were woodpeckers. Ari- 
stotle’s Pelecan makes Pelecanes in 
the plural; and in the tenth chapter 
of his ninth book he speaks of the 
Pelecanes, frequenters of rivers, re- 
lating how they swallow great 
smooth shells, and after having 
peptically kept them in a pouch or 
receptacle anterior to the stomach 
to make them gape or open, cast 
them out, and then proceed to make 
a meal on the soft parts.t Thishas 
given rise to what our lively allies 
call an equivoque, to the concoction 
of which Cicero and Pliny have 
been considerable contributors. Of 
this more anon, but we must leave 
the point for the present, and ask 
you to accompany us a little further 
back to the Book with which John 
Burley of Balfour defied the fiend ; 
that book, between the boards of 
which, he boasted, was enough to 
rescue him after his murders of 
‘James Sharpe’ and of Cornet 
Graham, and the rest of the slaugh- 
ter which he ruthlessly perpetrated 
with the sword of the lend and of 
Gideon. 

That the Pelican is the Kaath of 
Scripture there can be little doubt, 
though some have thought that the 
Spoonbill is meant, founding their 
surmise apparently on the ancient 
authors who have favoured the 
equivoque above alluded to, and to 
which we shall presently return. 

Now Kaath signifies the act of a 
person under the influence of a 
strong emetic: in plain but not 
nice English, ‘to vomit up.’ No 
word could better imply the habit 
of the Pelican which, having filled 





* Fraser’s Magazine, vol. lvii. p. 48. 
t+ Kai of wedenaiveg dé ixrowifovc, cai wérovTat dd Tov Srpgvpdvog imi roy 
lorpov, kdxst rexvorrowovvrar’ aOpd0 0 aripxovrat, avapéivovTeg ot mpdrEpoy 
Tove torepoy, dra Td bray iTEepTTwYTa Td dpoc, adHAOVE yrvecOat Tore daTipoug 
t ra xpéa. 
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its pouch with fish, on its return to 
the nest, presses it against its neck 
by bringing down the bill so that 
the terminating nail or hook seems 
almost to penetrate the breast, and 
distributes its contents—not with- 
out occasionally a flow of blood from 
those contents—among the expect- 
ing nestlings, — whence probably 
the well known fables to which we 
shall hereafter allude. Then we 
have the harsh groaning voice, from 
which the name onocrotalus is evi- 
dently derived, and the usual 
habitat of the bird. Hear David :— 

My heart is smitten down and 
withered like grass, so that I forget to 
eat my bread. 

For the voice of my groaning, my 
bones will scarce cleave to my flesh. 

Iam become like a pelican (Aaath) 
in the wilderness, and like an owl that 
is in the desert.* 


Kaath also occurs in the eigh- 
teenth verse of the eleventh chapter 
of Leviticus; in the seventeenth 
verse of the fourteenth chapter of 
Deuteronomy; in the eleventh 
verse of the thirty-fourth chapter 
of Isaiah; and in the fourteenth 
verse of the second chapter of 
Zephaniah. 

n Leviticus, the Seventy trans- 
late the word by medexava (Pele- 
cana) ; the Vulgate has onocrotalum ; 
the Syriac version gives Pelecanus, 
according to Walton; but the pas- 
sage in the Arabic, according to the 
same authority, runs Cygnus, et 
anates sylvestres. 

In Deuteronomy, the Seventy 
write meAexava, and the Vulgate 
gives onocrotalum. Walton has for 
the Syriac version, Pelicano, and 
for the Arabic, Cygnus et anates 
sylvestres. 

In the Septuagint version of 
Isaiah, Pelecan does not appear, 
but the Vulgate prints onocrotalus.t 
The rendering of the Syriac version 
is Pelicani ;{ but no mention is 
made of Pelicant in the Chaldee 
and Arabic versions. 

In Zephaniah, the Seventy ap- 
pear to translate the word yamat- 
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Aeovres, chameleons; but the Vul- 
gate has onocrotalus. The Syriac 
version is thus rendered,—* Ita ut 
accubent in ea greges, et omnia 
gentium animantia ; quinetiam pici 
et hericii in domibus ejus pernoc- 
tabunt.’ The Chaldee, thus :— 
‘Et habitabunt in medio ejus gre- 
ges omnium ferarum etiam onocro- 
tali et ericii quoque in ostio porta- 
rum pernoetabunt.’ The Arabic,— 
‘ lacerti atque hericii in tectis ejus 
cubabunt.’ 

You observe that Pici, wood- 
peckers, is Walton’s translation in 
the Syriac version, and we may 
here mention that the Hebrew 
word nm, coach (Lev. xi. 30), which 
the Greek versions, St. Jerom, and 
the English interpreters, render 
‘chameleon,’ is thought by Bo- 
chart to be a lizard, which the 
Arabs call alwarlo, corrupted into 
warral and guaral;§ which is, 
lively and bold. Its Hebrew name 
signifies strength. 

Djimmel el bahar, the river 
eamel, is an Arabic name for the 
Pelican, which is also called sarcarr, 
water-carrier; nor are the Mo- 
hammedan legends silent with re- 
gard to its services. When the 
prophet, in whose name the late 
massacre at Jeddah was perpetrated, 
was once on a time oppressed with 
thirst, water was brought to him by 
a pelican. With his religion it was, 
as it is now and ever will be: 
Mahomet marching at the head 
Of his victorious rabble, 

His apostolic mission prov’d 

By sword irrefragable ; 

A Heaven of wine and women preach’d 
To make men more devout ; 

And if he fail’d to turn their brains, 
His Saracens beat 'em out. 

The Arabian and Greek names 
did not eseape Merrick, when work- 
ing toward a conclusion satisfactory 
to himselfand many others. In hisre- 
marks on the Psalm above quoted, || 
he observes that the Hebrew word 
mxp, Kaath, which occurs several 
times in Scripture as the name of 
a bird, is here translated by the 





* Psalm cii. 4th, sth, and 6th verses. 
+ Possidebunt illam onocrotalus et ericius. 
t Et pelicani et corvi habitabunt in ea, 
§ One of the Monitory Lizards, or Monitors, probably. 
| In this psalm the Seventy write ‘‘Quow@ev mederave ipnuxy ;’ the Vulgate 
has ‘similis factus sum pellicano solitudinis;’ the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic 
versions give ‘ pellicano,’ according to Walton. 
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Septuagint, Apollinaris, the Vul- 
gate, and Jerom, the pelican; but 
elsewhere, by the last of them the 
onocrotaius, so called by the Greeks, 
and by the Arabs the water camel, 
from its loud and harsh noise. He 
quotes Sir George Wheeler, who, in 
his journey into Greece, describes 
from his own inspection a bird 
which we, as he says, call the 
Pelican, and the modern Greeks 
Toubana, and which Mr. Spon 
thought was the onocrotalus. Mer- 
rick imagines that the bird may 
have the name from the word rov8a, 
touba, the same in modern Greek as 
the Latin tuba, with reference to the 
noise it makes, as the bittern is ob- 
served by Bochart to be called in 
Italian trombone. Bochart, how- 
ever, thinks that the onocrotalus 
may rather be the cos which occurs 
in the verse of the Psalmist, and 
consequently that some other bird 
is meant by Kaath. But Merrick 
observes that as Bochart’s explana- 
tion of the word cos does not seem 
sufficiently supported, he sees no 
necessity for departing from the 
ancient versions which he mentions. 
He has therefore retained, properly, 
in our opinion, the word pelican in 
his translation of the passage, saying 
that he does so with the more con- 
fidence as it has, in our language, 
been applied by writers of great 
note to the onocrotalus. 

Hasselquist, in his Zravels into 
the Holy Land, and in his notes on 
the arrival of migrating birds in 
Egypt observed in the year 1750, 
thus mentions ‘ Pelecanus onocro- 
talus, the Pelecan.’ 

This bird comes to Egypt in the middle 
of September. In flying they form an 

acute angle, like the common wild Geese, 
when they migrate. In the summer 
they inhabit the Black Sea, and coasts of 
Greece ; and in their migration remain a 
few days near Smyrna, and the other 
parts of the coasts of Natolia, but never 
stray far from the continent: they fly 
very high. Some of them remain at 
Damiata, and in the islands of the 
Delta, in the Mediterranean, but the 
greatest part goes to Egypt. 

Again he says, under the heading 
of The Birds of Damiata in Egypt, 
1751 :— 

The Pelecan I saw at Damiata, was 
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quite white; and that I saw at Smyrna 
was of a greyish, or dark golour. The 
inhabitants of Damiata make a vessel 
out of the upper part of the beak, with 
which they lade the water out of their 
boats. 


We could pursue the Scriptural 
disquisition further, but we must 
return to Aristotle and the equi- 
vogue. 

Lake from your shelves the trea- 
tise on the nature of the Gods by 
the eloquent Roman, who paid the 
penalty for defending the Tiberton. 
of his country against men deter- 
mined on destroying those liberties 
with his life, andin the second book 
you will find words which show 
that he must have had in his mind 
the passage in Aristotle’s ninth 
book to which we have called your 
attention, and that he has main 
the Greek Pelecan, Pilaialea, a 
name generally given, in modern 
times at least, to the Spoonbill ; 

Legi etiam scriptum, esse avem 
quandam, que Platalea nominaretur : 
eam sibi cibum querere advolantem ad 
eas aves, que se in mari mergerent: 
qu cum emersissent, piscem«ue cepis- 
sent, usque eo premere earum capita 
mordicus, dum illze captum amitterent ; 
id quod ipsa invaderet. Eademque 
hee avis scribitur conchis se solere 
complere, easque, cum stomachi calore 
concoxerit, evomere, atque ita eligere 
ex jis, que sunt esculenta. * 


Now, whatever Cicero’s Platalea 
may have been, the first part of the 
description will not fit the Spoon- 
bill, though it does apply to some 
of the predatory Guils; while the 
latter part, allowing for a little 
eloquent ornament, is not inappli- 
cable to the Pelican, which, by the 
way, if all tales be true, will rob 
the smaller fisher-birds, as Cicero 
has described. 

That the Platea of Pliny is the 
Platalea of Cicero there can be 
hardly any doubt, and as little that 
Pliny’s description is taken from 
Cicero and Aristotle : 

Platea nominatur, advolans ad eas, 
que se in mari mergunt, et capita illa- 
rum morsu corripiens, donec capturam 
extorqueat. Eadem cum devoratis se 
implevit conchis, calore ventris coctas 
evomit, atque ita ex iis esculenta legit, 
testas excernens.’t 


* Cicero, de Naturd Deorum, lib. ii. c. 49. 
+ Nat. Hist., lib. x. c. 40. 
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Which Philemon Holland thus 
translates : 


a 
. 


There be other birds named Plater, 
i., Shouelars. Their manner is to flie 
at those foule that vse to diue vnder 
the water for fish: and so long will they 
peck and bite them by the heads, vntil 
they let go their hold of the fish they 
haue gotten, and so they wring it per- 
force from them. This bird when his 
belly is full of shell fishes that he hath 
greedily deuoured, and hath by the na- 
turall heat of his craw and gorge in 
some sort concocted them, casteth vp 
all vp again : andat leasure picketh out 
the meat and eateth it again, leauing 
the shels behind. 


Some of Pliny’s commentators 
seem to think Pelecani and Plata- 
lee the same birds. So thought old 
Belon :— 


Apres le Cygne il n'est oyseau de 
riuiere en nostre cognoissance, de ‘si 
grande corpulence que celuy que les 
Grecs ont nommé Pelecanes, et les Latins 
Onocrotalus ou Platalea. 


He also confirms those who hold 
that it is the bird mentioned in 
Scripture :— 

L’appellation Frangoyse du Pelican 
est venué commun & cause des saincts 
escrits, parquoy chacun en 4 entendu 
quelque chose, tat par les peinctures 
qu’on en fait, que par ce qu'on en parle 
& touts propos. 

The old zoological traveller knew 
the bird well :— 

Nous le descrirons selon que |’auons 
obserué l’ayant veu vif & Rhodes, & 
Salonici, et sur les riuieres du Nil, et 
de Strimone [one of the localities as- 
signed to it by Aristotle], et sur la mer 
Mediterranee, et au Propontide, et 
aussi sa peau remplie de bourre, pendué 
aux portaux des maisons et places pub- 
liques en plusieurs lieux d’Alemaigne et 
Boheme. 


And further on— 


Si Moyses autheur Hebrieu a dit en 
l’vnziesme chapitre du Leuitique, que 
le Cygne et Onocrotalus estoyent oy- 
seaux immondes, et déffendus aux 
Tuifs de n’en miger, faut penser qu'il 
auoit eu cognoissance de touts les deux, 
et non sans cause ; car ils sont frequents 
— lace de toute Egypte et Iudee. 

+t de fait, lors que passids par la plame 
de Rama, qui n'est qu’& demié journee 
de Hierusalem, nous les voyds ‘passer 
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deux & deux céme Cygnes, volants assez 
bas par dessus noz. testes: combien 
qu’on les voye aussi voler en grosse 
troupe comme des Cyenes. Ce qui a 
souuétes fois fait qui Pline 4 mis vne 
mesme chose sous divers noms en diuers 
chapitres est, qu’ils les 4 prins de diuers 
autheurs Grees. Et par ainsi au chapitre 
de Platea, il escrit de mot & mot tout ce 
qu’Aristote auoit dit. Or est-ce que 
nature luy a baillé wn sac de cuir sous 
la gorge tenant & son bec pour y mettre 
des grosses coquilles fermees, qu'il 
trouue en la mer: mais estants dedens 
ledit sac, et sentants la chaleur, se sepa- 
rent et s’ouurét. C'est ce qu’Aristote 
et Pline on dit que quand le Pelican s’est 
remply de conches, et se sont ouuvertes 
a la chaleur, il les reuomist, et eslisant 
le bon d’auec le mauuais, mage la chair 
du poysson laissant les escailles. Pline 
dit aussi au chapitre de Onocrotalus que 
c'est un oyseau si semblable au Cygne, 
qu'il n’est different sinon qu’il 4 vn se- 
cond ventre dessous la gorge de moult 
grande capacité, dedens lequel il met 
tout ce qu'il d trouué, et peu & peu apres 
l’auoir cuit, le rapportant a la bouche, le 
renuoye dedens Je vray ventre & la ma- 
niére d’vn animal ruminant, et que tels 
oyseaux. Cela ou choses semblables 
disoit Pline, et toutesfois l'on pense que 
Plutarque @ attribué ceste merque au 
Heron. 


Philemon Holland thus presents 
Pliny to his readers :-— 

The Onocrotali much resemble swans, 
and surely they might be thought the 
very same and no other, but that they 
haue within their throat another kind of 
gizzar besides their craw, in which, 
these fowles being vnsatiable, bestow 
all that euer they can get ; whereby it 
is of a wonderfull great capacitie, and 
will receive very much. Now when 
they haue done the rauening, and filled 
this poke, soon after they conuey it 
from thence by little and little into their 
mouth, and there chew the cud, vntill 
after it be well prepared, they swallow 
it downe into'the very craw and belly 
indeed. These fowles are to be found 
in the parts of Picardie and Normandie 
in France, lying upon the North Ocean. 

This translation is rather free. 
Pliny does not say that the onocro- 
tali chew the cud, but that the 
animal, after collecting the food in 
the faucial pouch, transmits it thence 
to the mouth, and from the mouth 
to the true belly.* 


lala iaal eahrentaacentthd eeseeneadineet oat tidtadiaeiinicancedenaP mre aeeiie tascam aemabemmiecotemnents 
* Pliny'’s words are ‘Olorum similitudinem onocrotali habent: nec distare 
existimarentur omnino, nisi faucibus ipsis inesset alterius uteri genus. Huc omnia 


inexplebile animal congerit, mira ut sit -capacitas. 


Mox perfecta rapina, sensim 


inde in os reddita, in veram alvum ruminantis modo refert. Gallia hos septen- 


trionali proxima Oceano mittit,’ 


Nat. Hist., tib. x. c. 47. 
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Before we trace the medieval 
of The Pelican, we will, so 
please you, take a glance at its or- 
ization. Here is a Common 
elican, Pelecanus onocrotalus. 
The bill, you see, at once, is most 
remarkable and characteristic. The 
basal nostrils are longitudinal slits ; 
and the face and throat are naked. 
The stout, short feet, which the un- 
initiated wouldcalllegs, terminate in 
three anterior toes, and what would 
be the hind toe if it were not ar- 
ticulated anteriorly. This is on the 
same plane with the others, and all 
are united by a membrane. In the 
wing the first quill is shorter than 
the second, which. is the longest: 
the greater wing coverts and se- 
condaries nearest to the body are as 
long as the quills. 

So much for externals. We 
will now, with Professor Owen 
for our guide, look a little below 
the surface. He dissected a female 
Pelican, which measured three 
feet seven inches from the ex- 
tremity of the beak to the vent, 
and ten inches and a half from the 
extremity of the upper mandible 
to the nostrils, almost concealed 
slits in the lateral grooves of the 
upper mandible, just anterior to the 
skin of the head, barely admitting 
the flat end of a probe, and leading 
almost vertically to the internal 
apertures of the nasal cavity. He 
found the air-cells remarkably ex- 
tended and diffused over the body, 
as in the Gannet. The whole cel- 
lular tissue, even to the tips of the 
wings and the end of the fleshy 
- of the legs, could be blown up 

m the wind-pipe. 

_ John Hunter, when he first pub- 
lished his celebrated paper On the 
Air-cells of Birds, was doubtful as 
to the source from which the mandi- 
bles of the Pelican derived. their 
gaseous contents; though he was 
well aware of the extent to which 
the skeleton generally is permeated 
by air, and he suggests that this 
see a the iia 
carrying heavy loads in their 
Sauces. This auppened relation of 
extended air-cells to a largely de- 
veloped beak is, Professor Owen 
observes, borne out in the case of 
the Horabill, in which every bone 
of the skeleton is permeated by air, 
but is apparently contradicted by 
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the Gannet. ‘I sa rently,” 
continues the Profeesene. “betunaaas 
although the rami of the lower jaw 
do not, in this species, afford sus- 
pension to a capacious reservoir, as 
in the Pelican, yet the bird may 
occasionally have to bear away a 
considerable load ; as, for instance, 
in a large fish seized by its mandi- 
bles, and a previous accumulation 
in its dilatable esophagus.’ 

But though Hunter doubted the 
source from which the mandibles 
derived their contained air, he was 
clearly cognisant of the air-holes in 
the bones ; for, in the reprint of the 
memoir in the Animal Cconomy, 
he states that the lower jaw of the 
Pelican is furnished with air which 
is supplied by means of the Eusta- 
chian tube. 

To ascertain the correctness of 
this description, Professor Owen 
sawed across the left branch of the 
lower jaw; but on blowing into 
the part attached to the head, he 
found that the air did not eseape, as 
he had expected, by the Eustachian 
tube (the orifice of which is a slit, 
situated on the roof the mouth, an 
inch behind the posterior or internal 
nostrils), but filled first the air-cells 
under the throat, and then, passing 
down the neck, raised the large 
air-cell above the merry-thought. 
On dissection, he found that the.air 
passed into the lower mandible im- 
mediately from an air-cell sur 
rounding the articulation between, 
the jaw and quadrate bone, which 
received its air from the lungs by 
means of the cells passing along the 
neck and throat, etc. But the 
Professor, with commendable caus 
tion, and with due reverence for his 
great predecessor, observes that 
John Hunter’s authority ought not 
to be set aside by a single experi- 
ment, and adds, that the possibility 
of accidental rupture may be urged 
against it; but it is, as he truly 
says, worthy of being recorded, and 
should be repeated when oppor- 
tunity occurs, with the addition of 
blowing into the Eustachian tube, 
whieh he omitted to do. 

Belonging to the group of Nata- 
tores (Totipalmes of Cuvier), which 
contains species most closely ap- 
proximating to the Raptorial Birds, 
the Pelican might be expected to 
perch, and perch it does, but ita 








lower extremities are not formed 
after the fashion of the true perch- 
ers; for Professor Owen tried-the 
experiment suggested by Borelli on 
the female Pelican: dissected by 
him; but, on bending the leg 
and ankle-joints, no corresponding 
inflection of the toes followed. So 
that, though Pelicans may occa- 
sionally seek the trees for temporary 
ease, they do not perch on the 
boughs like a Remadaee fowl ora 
turkey when those Insessores go to 
rest, We have seen Muscovy Ducks 
perching on a broad rail, but in a 
very different manner from that of 
an insessorial bird. Though this is 
no place for anatomical details, we 
cannot forbear noticing the appa- 
rently feeble—though doubtless 
amply strong for the material with 
which it has to deal—thin-coated 
stomach, small ceca, and short in- 
testines indicating the animal diet 
of the Pelican; and the capacious 
cesophagus and faucial and sub- 
maxillary elastic bag, plainly no- 
tifying its piscivorous habits. No, 
dear reader, we are not going to be 
tempted into further zootomical 
researches, though, when you come 
to look a little into the subject, you 
will pardon us for humbly asking 
the comparative anatomists what is 
the use of the globular cavity inter- 
posed between the gizzard—such a 
gizzard as it is—and the duodenum 
which our friend the Pelican carries 
about with him in common with the 
Herons (Ardea). These last, it is 
true, have but a small pyloric 
cavity ; still there it is: but your 
Pelican has it fully as large as the 
Crocodiles, which alone—so the 
Doctors will tell you—can boast of 
it among reptiles. 

The organ of intussusception 
destined to nourish the large a 
is very remarkable. ‘The long and 
patulous upper mandible is fur- 
nished with a hooked nail at its ter- 
mination; the two branches of the 
nearly equally long under jaw are 
slender, and very flexible, and from 
them depends a spacious elastic 
vascular pouch, capable of great 
distention, and of containing a large 
quantity of the finny prey should 
the fishing be fortunate. Those 


who in their youth regularly at- 
tended the great western and other 
fairs, will not forget the itinerant 
e came to the 


showman, when 
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Pelican—‘ This’—in a rich gin-voice 
—‘ his the Pelican of the Vildernéss’ 
— Pelican, as in duty bound, waddles 
forward to the orator, who stands 
within its cage, or, if his subject be 
well in hand, lets him march after 
him into the sawdust amid the 
jealous growlings from the sur- 
rounding dens.—‘See ow Prowi- 
dence as purwided for this wonder- 
ful crittur. Look at ‘is fish-bag. 
You shall soon see as it’s made of 
stretching leather and vhat t’vill 
‘old ven ’e gets more than ’e eats. 
Vy, ’e vill carry a whole pond of 
water in it to ’is nest in the vilder- 
ness, and pour it in to teach ’is 
young un’s to swim; and hif e’ve 
no luck a fishing 'e feeds ‘is young 
vith ’is art’s blood, making it spirt 
out vith this ’ere nail’—applying the 
tipof nee mandible to Pelican’s 
breast—‘ don’t you, Jack?’ 

Jack hoarsely assents with two 
loud onocrotalous barks. 

‘ Now you shall see what ve can 
make out of this ‘ere vonderful 
pouch,’ which the unfeathered biped 
grasps a little above the middle in 
his shoulder-of-mutton hands and 
pulls forcibly down. He then kneels 
with his back to the bird's bill, 
seizes the under mandible, pulls the 
pouch over his brows, and cries— 
* An’unting cap’—pulls it still lower 
and cries ‘a night cap’—places it 
jauntily over one eye and ear, and 
cries—‘ a beau’s ’at’—sets it strait 
on his head again, and whipping out 
a ribbon, which he ties over it and 
under his chin, exclaims ‘a lady's 
nightcap.’ Then rising and opening 
the solution of the continuation, 
then closing it, then aguin opening 
it to the uttermost, and making 
what he thinks a most fascinating 
bow—‘ a pus—please to remember 
the keeper.’ 

The refinement of the age has, we 
fear, sneered down much of this. 
We were always much edified by 
the performance, which, if it taught 
us nothing else, taught us the ex- 
treme flexibility of the bones of the 
lower jaw; nor did it escape our 
observation that the operation - 
peared to be not at all disagreeab 
to the patient, which perhaps felt 
something akin to pleasure in the dis- 
tention, though it might have been 
more gratifying if caused by fish. 

Ah! those were happy days, and 
the awe with which we gazed at a 
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gigantic pictorial pelican, with 
streams of blood spirting from its 
wounded breast into the gaping 
mouths of a nest full of young ones, 
and to a Brobdignagian tiger carry- 
ing off ‘ the unfortinate Mr. Munro, 
son of Sir ’Ector Munro, Bart.,’ on 
the canvas spread outside, was 
thrilling—an awe increased by the 

rowls of the tiger and roars of the 
ion inside, which the trombones of 
the band playing ‘ Rule Britannia’ 
could not drown. 

The span of the outstretched 
wings is extensive. In the common 
white Pelican it has been registered 
at from 12 to 13 feet ; but the indi- 
vidual which afforded this measure- 
ment must have been extraordinary, 
for the span, including breadth of 
back, of the largest specimen in the 
British Museum is 103 inches ;* and 
that of Pelecanus crispus, now in 
the Zoological Garden, in the Re- 
gent’s Park, only extends to 8 feet 
10 inches.¢ The bulk of the species, 
generally, being great, a wide 


aes of sail is required to sustain 
the body ; and they fly, generally, 
low and heavily but enduringly and 
fearlessly—not being deterred by 


the vicinity of man. The pelican 
which came on board the ship in 
which Mr. Bennett was, during his 
Whaling Voyage Round the Globe,t 
must have winged a weary way. 
The bird which was captured, and 
which he describes as about the size 
of a goose, of dusky brown plumage, 
with blue beak, pouch, and leys, 
and as common to the islands of 
that part of the American continent 
nearest to them, was probably 
Pelecanus fuscus, living examples 
of which may now be seen in the 
garden of the flourishing Zoological 
Society of London. Professor Owen 
gives o1} inches as the span of the 
outstretched wing of the largest 
specimen of P. fuscus in the British 
Museum. Sir John Richardson 
well describes the habits of the 
White American Pelican, Pelecanus 
americanus of Audubon,§ long con- 
founded with the European White 


* We owe this information to the kindness of Professor Owen. 
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Pelican, but now regarded as dis- 
tinct, though the distinction is not 
easily perceptible. Sir John says 
that they are numerous in the in- 
terior ofthe fur countries up to the 
sixty-first parallel, but seldom come 
within two hundred miles of Hud- 
son’s Bay. Some specimens, ap- 
parently in mature plumage, had 
the bill quite smooth above, but in- 
dividuals had a long thin bony pro- 
cess, about two inches high, spring- 
ing from the ridge of the upper 
mandible. Similar processes, he 
observes, existed in the specimens 
commented upon by Pennant and 
Forster; but, he adds, no such ap- 
pearances have been described as 
occurring on the bills of the White 
Pelicans of the Old Continent. 

The American Pelicans deposited 
their eggs usually on small rocky 
islands, on the brink of cascades, 
where they could scarcely be ap- 
proached; but they were otherwise 
by no means shy birds. They 
haunted eddies under the waterfalls, 
where carp and other fish lie, and 
devour great quantities of them. 
When gorged with food they dozed 
on the water, and were easily cap- 
tured, as they had great difliculty 
in taking wing at such times, par- 
ticularly if their pouches were loaded 
with fish. Though they could 
perch on trees, they were most 
generally seen either swimming or 
on the wing. They flew low and 
heavily, usually in flocks from six 
to fourteen, sometimes abreast, at 
other times in an oblique line; and 
they often passed close over a 
building or within a few yards of a 
party of men without exhibiting 
any signs of fear.|| 

Sir John and old Belon are not the 
only observers who have seen Peli- 
eans winging their way in numbers. 
Peter Martyr writes that twenty 
were seen flying together by his 
companions. 

But if you want to see how a 
Pelican of the Old Continent flies, 
look at Mr. Dillon's picture. No- 
thing can be more true to nature. 


+ Mr. Mitchell kindly gave us this measurement. 
+ Fraser's Magazine, yol, lviii. p. 73- 
§ Pelecanus trachyrhynchus of Latham, P. erythrorhynchus of Gmelin. 
} Fauna Boreali- Americana, 
“| ‘Emigrants on the Nile.’ You must have observed it, if you have any fond- 
ness for the art. It was hung—rather low, by the way—in the Middle Room, in 
this year's exhibition of the Royal Academy, numbered 273. 
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The whole solemn scene is placed 
before you. The tone is harmo- 
nious throughout. Your eye passes 
from the winged being of the hour 
to the massive heaven - piercing 
structures—wonders of the world, 
built by mighty monarchs to en- 
dure for all time, and to contain the 
carefully-preserved clay of all that 
was royal, noble, and lovely in the 
land, till the cycle of centuries 
should be complete and the hour of 
reanimation should come. Vanity 
of vanities! The most select of 
these remains which have not be- 
come a ‘pinch of dust, have been 
rudely raised from their dark dor- 
mitories by Islanders whose very 
name was unknown to the ancient 
dwellers by the Nile, and trans- 
ferred to Great Russell-street, there 
to excite the conjectures of the 
learned, and the stolid astonishment 
of the staring ‘navvy,’ in the Egyp- 
tian Room,* where painted portions 
of the death-chambers themselves, 
still vivid in their colouring, preach 
sermons ‘from the walls. If it be 
true that the Egyptian Princess, 
whose pathetic dying request that 
her remains should be carried out, 
onee a year, into the sunshine, 
Herodotus has recorded, is under 
the care of Mr. Hawkins, few things 
can illustrate the vanity of even 
royal wishes more than the daiiy 
exposure of those remains as a pub- 
lic show in as much sunshine as can 
find its way through the windows 
of the British Museum. 

Among the Ancient Egyptians 
the Pelican was held in low repute ; 
and if we are to believe the learned, 
it represented a silly, imprudent 
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and suffer the birdeatchers to sur- 
round it with fire? Orus, indeed, 
gives a much'more amiable colour 
to the story, when he relates that 
the pelicans so love their young 
that, when their nest is surrounded 
by the fire lighted by the bird- 
catchers, the fond birds endeavour 
to extinguish the flames with their 
wings, which are singed by their 
efforts, and so they are caught. 
But the Egyptian notion is taken 
up by the learned Oelschilegel, 
author of the scarce ‘Exarovras seu 
Centuria Imaginum Hieroglyphi- 
carum,t adorned with grim cuts 
that would have delighted the 
cockles of dear old Jonathan Old- 
buck’s heart if he could have come 
by acopy. There gapes the ‘Ono- 
crotalus, ’Ovoxpérados, with a very 
disparaging marginal note.{ Oel- 
schlegel himself is not much more 
complimentary ;§ and if you would 
read four choice German verses on 
Die Kropfgansz heralded by as 
many choice Latin lines, there you 
will find both, with learned annota- 
tions, among which looms large 
‘ permagna illa humpa quam vocant 
Das Romische Reich, and which 
seems to have been a poculum pota- 
torium of no less efficacy, when it 
went its rounds, than The Blessed 
Bear of Bradwardine. We say 
‘seems,’ for such Lexicons as we 
have consulted, even those which 
contain a list of barbarous words. 
make no sign with regard to the said 
‘humpa’—‘cujus potentia non est 
exigua in prosternendis etiam viris 
fortissimis.’ Besides this undeniable 
pelican, Oelschlegel, under the head- 
ing Pelecanus, has a heraldic-look- 


ing bird,|| with a short, thick, sharp 


— if not worse. Did not the 
1 bill, and serrations as sharp project- 


rd make its nest on the ground, 


* We allude to the clever picture, ‘A Fish out of Water,’ by H. Stacy Marks, 
the painter of Shakspeare’s clowns. 
iberge. Anno Jesu Christi clo. 1c. xxiii. 
+ Crapulosis libidinibus serviens Jul. Firmic. 1. 8, c. 10. war’ aivypa.’ 
§ ‘Per onocrotalum descripserim ego yaorpipapyoy, hominem decoctorem, 
gulosum et voraginem patrimonii, quem appellat pro Sestio Cicero, Onocrotalus 


enim est animal inexplebile.’ The learned German thus further describes the insa- 
tiable vocalist :—‘Habet autem similitudinem olorum, si fides habenda Plinio, ac 
vulgd creditur esse vocabulum Grecanicum ex dvog, asinus, cujus vocem refert, et 
kpdradov, id est, crepitaculum, quia multe garrulitatis, cpdradocg enim est 
garrulus Aristophani. Italis hodit vocatur Grotto, vel Agrotto.’ 

| The cut of this sitting bird is more like a rough sketch of The Secretary Bird 
heraldically exaggerated, than a pelican. The feathers at the back of the head of 
the Secretary (Falco serpentarius) nay have suggested the serrations at the back 
of the neck, if the African serpent eater was known at the time when this medieval 
work of art was perpetrated. 
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ing from the back of the neck, sit- 
ting on a nest, with the following 
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ifying stanza addressed to the 
ee 


Terrea pronus amas, Pelecanus ut, infima spectans, 
/®therea exosus terrea pronus amas. 

Proh ! malesana tus. quanta est vesania mentis, 
Qudd colis ima Soli, qudd fugis alta Poli. 


Descending from his Pegasus, 
Oelschlegel tells us how this silly 
pelican, improvidently neglecting 
more lofty places, makes its nest in 
spacious areas, where her eggs are 
taken by the shepherds; and im- 
proves the occasion with ‘Sursum 
corda, Mundus plenus laqueis.’ As 

et ‘Excelsior!’ was not. Dominus 

ieronymus, as the Mediavals call 
the saint, tells the story—which 
Belon notices, as we shall presently 
find—how the pelicans, when they 
find their young slain by the ser- 
pent, mourn = beat their sides, 
and with the blood which follows 
the blows revive their nestlings. 
This affecting narrative is repeated, 
with slight alteration, by St. Au- 
gustine, KKiranides, Isidore, Physio- 


logus, author of the treatise De 
natura rerum—a roomy title that— 
and Albertus Magnus. 

We once saw a voter clergy- 


man’s wilful brat, who had imbibed 
too much Devonshire cider, and was 
rolling off his potation on the Daw- 
lish sands, most audaciously throw 
a handful thereof full into the eyes 
of his venerable parent, who came 
to remonstrate with him on his 
excess. Well, the Saint and other 
worthies last above named, solemnly 
state that when the young pelicans 
wax fat and become adolescent, they 
strike their parents in the face, 
Papa and Mamma, who have so 
often emptied their pouches for the 
benefit of these graceless wretches, 
pitch into their audacious offsprin 
in their wrath at this unnatura 
proceeding, and kill them then and 
there. But the short madness soon 
asses, and then comes repentance. 
ike the old Jackdaw, they are sorry 
for what they have done. They 
lament their dead sorely ; and the 


affectionate mother beats her sides 
till the blood springs, and, sprinkling 
the nestlings therewith, restores 
them to life. The mother is so de- 
bilitated by this operation—ask Al- 
bertus, if you wont believe us—that 
she is unable to leave the nest, and 
the young are obliged to take to 
their wings and go a fishing to sup- 
ply their own wants and those of 
their afflicted mother. This tardy 
but portion) justice is the ordinary 
result. But we are sorry to add 
that some heartless and obstinate 
juveniles, counting on their mother’s 
weakness, give full indulgence to 
their laziness and impiety, and wont 
quit the nest. In these shocking 
cases, the mother bides her time, 
and, when she is strong, turns ’em 
out, but—for nothing can annihilate 
maternal affection—suffers them to 
follow her when she goes fishing. 
Pelicans, however, don’t live entirely 
on fish, if Francus Sanctius is worthy 
of credence: they now and then 
vary their diet with little black 
boys.* 

If you would see a good speci- 
men of the pelican of the old paint- 
ers, piercing with aquiline beak, 
as the ae drew her, the gory 
bosom whence her blood spirts into 
the gaping mouths of the expectant 
nestlings—five for choice, when the 
painter or engraver has room 
enough—turn to medimval folios, 
and feast your optics with the edi- 
fying spectacle; or if you would 
behold it with your mind’s eye, 
turn to the poets, the dramatists 
especially, of the same date. 

nter the Room in Ely House. 
Look upon John of Gaunt, and 
listen to the dying man as he 
replies to Richard’s hypothetical 
but brutal threat -— 


O spare me not, my brother Edward's son, 

For that I was his father Edward’s son ; 

That blood already, like the pelican, 

Hast thou tapp’d out, and drunkenly carous’d.+ 


* In onocrotalo quodam, cum pre gravedine cecidisset, et captus esset, parvulus 


puer 4Ethiops inventus est. 


+ Richard II. 


Act 2, sc. I. 
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Hear poor Lear bitterly exclaim— 
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*twas this flesh begot 
Those pelican daughters.* 


Laertes, speaking of his dead father, in reply to the base king, says— 


To his good friends thus wide I'll ope my arms ; 
And, like the kind life-rendring pelican, 
Repast them with my blood. + 
In another ‘ King Leir’ (1605) we find— 
T am as kind as is the pelican, 
That kils itselfe, to save her young ones’ lives. 


And Decker, who alludes to the fable more than once (1630 and 1632), 


writes in Love in a Maze— 


The pelican loves not her young so well 
That digs upon her breast a hundred springs. 


The old dentists called one of the 
instruments with which they ex- 
tracted the teeth of their patients a 
pelican, probably from its shape, 
and with an eye to the bent nail at 
the termination of the bird’s upper 
mandible. The chemists of the same 
period gave the same name to one 
of their vessels. 


Bloody was the war between the 
Pygmies and Cranes, as the great 
lexicographer who translated Mr. 
Spectator’s Latin poem of the 
Battle between those belligerents, 
and was so carried away by the cur- 
rent of the heady fight that he came 
out with the celebrated Hibernian 
couplet,t well knew. But that was 
a mere skirmish compared with the 
fierce encounters of the Pelicans and 
their allies the Storks on one side, 
and the black array of Crows and 
Vultures on the other, of which 
ancient chronicles tell. Then, again, 
there was the deadly feud between 
the Pelicans and the Quails. Philes 
will tell you how your Pelican bit- 
terly and cruelly cogitates how to 
accomplish the destruction of whole 
bevies. But we must leave the 
fascinating fables of the Middle 
Ages to resume the medieval natu- 
ral history of the subject of this 
sketch, with the consolatory reflec- 
tion that we shall find an under 
current of that fable running 
through it. 


* Act 


Belon (1555), in the 2nd chapter 
(Du Pelican) of his third book, and 
in addition to what we have already 
laid before you, says— 

Ce Pelican est si semblable au 
Cygne, qu'il n’y 4 differéce entre eux, 
fors qu’on luy voit cOme vn grad sac de 
cuir par dessous la gorge, ou l'on pourroit 
bié mettre vne quarte de liqueur, et du 
quel les pescheurs se serveét sur le Nil 
en lieu d’autre vaisseau pour tenir l'eau 
en leur nasselle. Car c’est vne matiére 
moult resemblante & du cuir, qui ne se 
corrompt en l'eau. La partié du bec 
qui est attachee & Ja machouére par des- 
sous, luy sert de manche, par laquelle 
on 4& accoustumé le tenir pour s’en 
servir. 

This is not the only use to which 
the pouch is put, as you will by and 
bye see. Belon gives an unmistake- 
able description and figure of the 
bird. Above the figure is printed, 
Pelecanes et Onocrotalus en Gree, 
Platea et Platalea en Latin, Liuane 
en Frangoys, Agrotti en Italien; and, 
below it, the passages from the 
eighth and ninth book of Aristotle. 
He observes that Plutea, Platalea, 
Onocrotalus, and Pelecanes, are all 
synonyms meaning the same thing; 
and that the bird ‘que nous appel- 
lons vne Pale,’ and which has a 
beak like a spoon—The Spoonbill— 
is not Pelecanes. Under the name 
of La Pale he gives a very g 
figure and description of the Spoon- 
bill. ‘Les Pelecanes,’ says he, 


a 


3» SC. ’ 
+ Hamlet. Act 4,sc.5. The first folio, which swarms with similar ‘shots, 


has ‘politician,’ not ‘ pelican.’ 


+ ‘Down from the guardian boughs the nests they flung, 
And xill’d the yet unanimated young.’ 
The juvenile translator afterwards changed the word Kill’d into crush'd. In his 
latter days Great Sam quoted this against himself, in answer to a gentleman who 
ridiculed Blackmore, and happened to recollect one of the rhyming Lord Mayor's 
bulls, adding ‘ And yet I am no blockhead.’—Johnsoniana. 
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‘sont oyseaux si communs en la 
riuiére Strimone, que quand passi- 
ons par dessus les ponts, et parue- 
nus sur les Collines, voyons les lacs 
blanchir pour la grande quantité 
qui s’y nourrissent en esté, comme 
aussi font en Aegypte en téps 
d’hyver.’ It is eon to doubt 
that Belon’s Pelican,—which _ is 
every man’s Pelican—is identical 
with the Pelecan of Aristotle ; and 
we entirely agree with the learned 
ornithologist in thinking that the 
names which we have above noticed 
after him are synonymous. He re- 
marks that certain * pouruoyeurs et 
chaircuitiers Frangoys’ call the 
Spoonbills (Pales) . the name 
Poches, but improperly. Livane 
appears to be provincial, or, as he 
says, ‘de diction qui est trouuée 
comune en la bouche du peuple de 
Brabant et Henaut;’ and fre relates 
that having been informed that a 
bird as big as a Swan, but with a 
throat so large that a man’s foot 
would easily go within it, had been 
taken alive in Flanders, and pre- 
sented to the Emperor Charles the 
fifth, he recognised, on seeing its 
picture, the Onocrotalus. ‘ Par- 
quoy,’ says he, ‘ne scauons de 
quelle occasion le nomma Libane.’ 
‘Mais,’ he adds, ‘ delaissant ces dic- 
tions, reprendrons & son ancienne 
appellation. Combien qu'elle soit 
Greque, toutesfois les Latins l’ont 
gardée entiére, Onocrotalus sans la 
tourner, qui leur signifie autant que 
qui diroit le brayément d'vne asne.’ 

With regard to the Italian name 
he observes, ‘ L’on & remerché qu’en 
certaine saison de l’annee il y en a 
au lac de Mantoué, et d’Orbetelo 
pres des Marémes de la ville de 
dienne, ou les habitants le nomment 
Agrotti.. He quotes the lines from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses as applicable 
to Pelicans, and thus appears to be 
of our opinion that they were the 
forms into which the companions of 
Diomed were said to have - been 
turned.* 

In the Portraits D’Oyscaux the 


Pelicans and Serpents. 
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figure, which is a very fair one. is 
repeated. Above it is printed— 
Gree, ‘Oc medexaves; Latin, Pe/leca- 
nus, Platea, Platalea; Italien, 
Agrotti; Francois, Pelican, Liuane. 
And below, the following pious 
rhymes — 
Du Pelican l’amour est si extreme, 
A ses petits, qu’il se donne la mort 
Pour les nourrir, Il faut auoir remord 
Que Jesus Christ pour les siens feit le 
mesme. t+ 

In the folio he relates the fable 
how when the Serpent has killed 
the nestlings of the Pelican, which 
makes its nest contre terre, the 
Parents lament their young ones, 
and beating their breasts cause the 
blood to gush out, which causes the 
young to return to life. He quaintly 
adds, ‘le Pelican estant de grosse 
corpulence, et oyseau palustre, 
amasse des buchettes au riuage de 
quelque lace ou riuiére, et 14 fait 
autat d’coufs que le Cygne, et nour- 
rit ses petits en la mesme maniére : 
parquoy est facile que le Serpent 
face oultrage aux petits en l’absence 
des peres.’ 

Gesner (Icones, 1606) has three 
representations of the Pelican— 
one a full length, with hiant bill; 
the second a head on a larger scale, 
communicated to him, he says, @ 
pictore quodam, over against which 
is. also printed, ‘Germanicé, Dass 
Onvogelskopf;’ and a third from a 
figure given by Olaus Magnus, on 
which he observes that its faults 
may be noted by a comparison with 
the other two. He also gives a 
small vignette of a bird meant to 
represent the Pelican, but with long 
legs and a hawk’s beak, and alto- 
gether more nearly resembling the 
African Secretary Bird, feeding its 
nestlings from its blood-spirting 
breast. He restores the old confu- 
sion which Belon had corrected, 
and over a very fair figure of the 
Spoonbill, which, by the way, fol- 
lows on the next page prints ‘ La- 
tine, Pelecanus, Platea vel Platalea. 
Belonius, Pelecanum vel Plateam 


* Fraser's Magazine, vol. lvii. p. 713. 
’ p- 713 


+ The very ancient family of Lechmere, originally from the Low Countries, now 
of the Rhyd, in the county of Worcester, derives from Joscelyne de Lechmere, 
who acquired from William the Conqueror, a grant of lands in the county, and a 
messuage described in old deeds, Lechmere’s Field, Lechmere’s Place, and Red 
Court. They bear Gules, a fesse, or: in chief two pelicans vulning themselves of 
the last, as Master Mumblazon would have expressed it. Their crest is a pelican, 


azure vulning herself ppr. 


Their motto is Christus pelicano. 
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auem, eandem Onocrotalo facit 
ee non en On frend: 
owing page the Avoset is S 
and ~ next are the figures of 
the Pelican which we have noticed, 
with the following description— 
Latine, Onocrotalus ; Greecis et Lati- 
nis, Truo apud Festum; and then, 
as if he had not condemned the 
observing naturalist sufficiently, the 
compiler reiterates, ‘ Bellonius hanc 
auem eandem Pelecano vel Plater 
(aut Platalew) faeit: quod nos non 
probamus.’ Belon, by the way, had 
cited Festus for Zruones as a name 
for the Pelicans. 

Gesner then continues the no- 
menclature thus :— 

‘ Italice, Grotto, Agrotto, Grotto 
molinaro, Grotto marino, Ocello. d’el 
ducha.” 

‘ Sabaudis circa lacum Lemanum 
Goutreuse,* id est Gutturosa. Galli, 
quidam, presertim Brabanti, Liuane 
vel Libane vocant.’ 

‘German. Onvogel, Meerganss. Qui- 
dam interpretatur Schneeganss, nescio 
quam recté: nam nostri tantum anseri 
fero cuidam parvo id nomen tribuunt. 
Possent etiam fingi nomina Kropfelt, 
Eselschreyer, Kropfganss, Sackganss.’ 

Jonston (1657), in his chapter ‘De 
Onocrotalo seu Pelicano, et Ave 
Diomedea,’ huddles together what 
his .predecessors had written, says 
flatly that the onocrotalus has been 
falsely called the Avis Diomedea, 
and other ornithological names, 
without, however, vouchsafing any 
reason for his rash opinion, or con- 
descending to tell us what the Avis 
Diomedea is; for the simple reason 
evidently that he did not know what 
it was. 

Walter Charleton, physician in 
ordinary to ‘Swarthy Charles,’ as 
he takes care to inform us in the 
title-page of his Onomasticon (1668), 
but not in the poet’s uncourtly lan- 
guage, places the onocrotalus, a 
name which he derives from ‘ ’évos 
(onos) asinus, et xpdradov (crotalon) 
crepitaculum ; nempe quod collum 
in aquam, immergens et spirans, 
rostri crepitu asini ruditum quo- 
dammodo imitatur +— Pellicanus, 
the Pellican,’ at the head of his 
‘class’ of Palmipede Aquatic Birds, 
which aquatic birds he had before 
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divided into Palmipede and Fissi- 
pede. 


He further informs us that 
many of this genus are to be seen 
‘in Sereniss. Regis nostri Vivario, 
ab Imperatore Museovitico dono 
transmissi’—the vivarium being that 
in St. James’s Park, wherein his 
Merry Majesty took so much delight. 
The next is ‘ Avis Diomedea ;’ but 
we need not repeat the passage 
given in our sketch of The Alba- 
tross. 

Willughby (1676), in the first 
chapter of. his second section, 
‘ Whole-footed Birds with four fore- 
toes, or four toes all web’d toge- 
ther,’ says: 

We saw and described this Bird in 
the Royal Aviary in St. James Park 
near Westminster. The Emperour of 
Russia by his Embassadours sent: to his 
Majesty in the year 166 , (sic) among 
other rarities presented the King with 
two birds of this kind. 


The chapter is headed ‘The Peli- 
can: Onocrotalus:sive Pelecanus, 
Aldrov.’ 

Willughby gives the description 
of a ‘ Peleean’ which Franciscus 
Stellutus saw at Fabriano, in a letter 
to Jo. Faber at Rome. Neither 
Stellutus nor Faber, who saw this 
same bird afterwards at Rome, could 
see any tongue; and no wonder. 
Faber does not omit to notice the 
contractile pouch which when di- 
lated was capable of receiving thirty 
pounds of water, and expresses the 
admiration with which he saw, when 
the bill was opened very wide, ‘the 
whole head of a man of great stature 
received in that vast gulf of the 
Craw,’ as he calls the pouch under 
the lower mandible. But let us 
continue the description, which 
seems to be the joint production of 
Stellutus and Faber, as Willughby 
states it: 

In the Head I discovered two mani- 
fest but small holes reaching to the 
brain, which served for smelling. Want- 
ing a Tongue it must make that uncouth 
sound, like the braying of an Ass, by the 
help of its Larynx only. I heard not 
this, but the keeper of this Bird, that 
carried it up and down to shew, when 
he provoked it, striking it on the Bill, 
and the Bird seemed angry, and ready 
to peck or strike with its Bill, so that it 


* The Goitre is evidently alluded to in this appellation. 
+ The reader may remember the derivation of Alcatraz, in the sketch of The 
Albatross. Fraser’s Magazine, vol. lvii. p. 720. 
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would sometimes catch hold of his hand, 
it made a noise somewhat like the cry 
of a Goose, aud that a small and hoarse 


one, 


The bird might have been a little 
vexed by the stupid. and wanton 
conduct of his keeper, but not have 
considered the aggression worth 
much remonstrance either by bill or 
voice. Most of the Pelicans which 
we have seen have shown a dis- 
position to familiarity even with a 
stranger. The last time that we 
were in the Zoological Gardens a 
very fine Common Pelican came up 
to be caressed and have his poll 
scratched, and seemed to be highly 
gratified that. its overtures were not 
made in vain. ‘The loud hoarse 
rattling croak or bray will not be 
forgotten by those who have heard 
it when the bird is in earnest. The 
Pelican, like most other great web- 
footed birds, is long-lived. 

The noble Lord Jo. Carolus Schaad 
related to me, that. a great while since 
there were three Pelecans shot in the 
River Danow running through Bavaria, 
two of which were killed, the third 
brought alive to the Duke of Bavaria’s 
Court, where it lived forty years; It 
was much delighted in the company and 
conversation of men, and in Musick both 
Vocal and Instrumental. For it would 
stand by those that sung or sounded the 
Trumpet, and stretching out its Head, 
and turning its Kar to the Musick, 
listened very attentively to that sweet 
harmony, though its own voice. is said 
to be like the braying of an Ass. This 
confirms what we read in Aldrovand of 
the age of the Pelican which was kept 
fifty years at Mechlin, and was verily 
believed to be eighty years old. Thus 
far Faber.* 

There are few birds, or quadru- 
peds, insensible to the charms of 
music. The teamster knows how 
his team are cheered by the musical 
bells which they bear. The shep- 
herd’s pipe is not disregarded by his 
flocks, and the Alphorn, mellowed by 
distance, comes pleasantly to the ear 
of the herds. The story of the won- 
derful son: of (Eager and Calliope 
charmingthe brutes, is not soground- 
less after all, though it requires a 
good deal of faith to believe that 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain-tops that freeze, 

Bow themselves when he did sing. 
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Take a violin,if you are master of 
the instrument, or-an oboe, or; if 
you havea decent voice, sing, even 
to common fowls, geese, and ducks. 
Begin softly, so as, not to startle 
your audience at first, and, as you 
proceed, you will soon see unmis- 
takeable signs of their attention and 
pleasure. 

Faber saw the individual which 
he notices swallow two fresh Hakes, 
that weighed about four pounds, 
whole. Willughby thus concludes 
his chapter :— 

Many of them frequent the River 
Danow, but breed not there.* * * * 
Olaus magnus writes that they are 
frequent in the Northern Countries. 
Oviedus reports, that there is often seen 
a great flock of them about Panama in 
the West Indies, where they breed on 
the adjacent Rocks and Islands. There 
are said to be of them likewise on the 
Caspian Sea. Of old time, it seems, 
they have frequented the coast of Italy 
about Ravenna, for Martial hath it, 
Turpe Ravennatis guttur Onocrotali, 
Matthiolus makes them very common 
in the sea-coasts of Tuscany, especially 
about the Cape Argentaro, being fre- 
quently found about Port Hercole, and 
the Lake of Urbicello, where the inha- 
bitants call them Agrotti. What credit 
this deserves (saith Faber) I know not ; 
this I know, that many of Matthiolus 
his country men have scarce ever seen 
so. much, as. the picture of an Onocro- 
talus, which if they were so common 
there, would not sure be accounted such 
strange things as to be carried about to 
shew at Rome, and in other places of 
Italy. 

Very sage is Jo. Faber; but he 
might as well say that Owls are not 
common in England, because three 
of that genus are carried about as a 
show in London by a pensive-look- 
ing countryman, who looks as if he 
had been to the promontory of Noses 
and got him a goodly one, and may 
be seen surrounded by spectators 
evidently taking a lively interest in 
his blinking companions. Even in 
the time of the lamented Prince 
Charles Bonaparte, the Common 
Pelican appears in his list of Roman 
birds, with-a note, it is true, that it 
is Raro and Avventizzio. 

If you are inclined for 2 little 
Dutch-Latin verse, turn to the in- 
teresting folio of worthy Jacobus 
Bontius—Jacobi Bontii Batavie in 


* Willughby’s Ornithology. 
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majore Java nove medici ordinarii Onocrotalo ave) of his fifth book 
—whom it pleased the Gods to Historie Naturalis et Medice Indie 
render poetical after a fashion, and Orientalis with the following me- 
who heads the fifteenth chapter (De _lodious deseription :— 
Famosum ingluvie contempla et gutture pando, 
Et qui cuncta voret, conspice Onocrotalum. 
Preeditus est duplici (sic scripsit Plinius) alvo, 
Candidus ast plumis esse videtur Olor. 
Audiat hune quisquam crocitantem voce molesta, 
Arcadicum dubitet rudere (credo) pecus. 
Externus multos vestitus, formaque, laudat : 
Commendat tacitos linguaque muta viros. 
Impleti Baccho vocem si forte resolvunt, 
Nil, nisi Brunones, Politiosque, sonant. 


The figure which he gives is 
passable, but not so good as that of 
the Dodo, or Dronte, as he deli- 
eately calls it.* The upper mandible 
of his pelican is curved, and the 
lower wavy, and both mandibles are 
caricatures with the exception of 
the pouch. The learned physician 
tells us that he saw one bird of this 
kind that. bolted a luckless kitten 
alive, and that when this feathered 
Vitellius waddled into the fish- 
market, the Chinese fisher-folk tied 
a ligature round its neck, for they 
were taught by woful experience 
that if this precaution were not 
taken, the cunning and audacious 
glutton, coming stealthily from be- 
hind, swallowed their fish in a mo- 
ment, amid the hearty laughter of 
the unpillaged retentions 

Pére Labat has left us a very in- 
teresting description of ‘ Le Grand 
Gosier, ou Pelican de l’Amérique,’ 
from personal observation. Of the 
pouch he says :-— 

Lorsque ce sac est vuide, il ne pardit 
pas beaucoup; mais quand |’oiseau 
trouve une péche abondante, il est sur- 
prenant de voir la quantité et la gran- 
deur des poissons qu'il y fait entrer ; car 
la premiere chose qu’il fait en péchant, 
est de remplir son sac, aprés quoi il 
avalle ce qu'il juge & propos; et quand 
la faim commence & le presser, 11 re- 
tourne le remplir. 


Of their reproduction the worthy 
Friar thus speaks :— 

Ils pondent sans fagon 4 plate terre, 
et couvent ainsi leurs ceufs. J’en ai 
trouvé jusqu’ 2k cing sous une femelle, 
qui ne se donnoit pas la peine de se 
lever, pour me laisser passer, elle se con- 
tentoit de me donner quelque coups de 


bec, et de crier quand je la frappois pour 
Y obliger de quitter ses ceufs. 


The habits of these birds are well 
related :— 


On voit assez par la description que 
je viens de faire de ces oiseaux, qu’ils 
sont pesans au vol, et qu’ils ont de la 
peine & quitter la terre, et & s’elever 
dans lair. Ils le font pourtant, car 
autrement ils mouroient de faim, et 
comme ils sont grands mangeurs, il faut 
malgré eux qu’ils travaillent. Lorsqu'ils 
se sont élevez & quatre ou cing toises au 
dessus de la mer, ils panchent la téte de 
cété, et des qu’ils appergoivent un pois- 
son, ils fondent dessus comime un trait, 
le prennent et l'engloutissent, et aussitét 
se relevent en l’air, quoiqu’ avec peine, 
et recommencent a quéter. Ils vont se 
reposer & terre quand leur sac est rempli, 
avalent & loisir ce quils y ont mis; et 
lorsque la nuit s’approche, ou que la 
faim les presse, ils retournent & la péche. 
Ils nourrissent leurs petits en dégorgeant 
dans leur bee le poisson qu’ils ont dans 
leur sac. 


This good brother of the order of 
preaching friars seems to have bad 
a sharp eye and appetite ; and there 
is hardly anything esculent that he 
mentions which he does not put to 
the test of the table. He tried the 

elicans, but he found their flesh 
oe and smelling of oil and de- 
cayed fish, for which he quaintly 
accounts :-— 

Cela vient apparemment de ce qu’ils ne 
font pas assez d’exercice, pour consom- 
mer les cruditez qui leur restent dans 
l'estomach, et qui s’y putrifient. 


But he has not yet finished his 
interesting observations on their 
habits :— 

Qui croiroit que ces grosses bétes avec 


* *Dronte, aliis Dod-aers.’ , 

+ ‘Vidi unam ejus generis avem, que vivum Felis catulum deglutiit et cum in 
forum piscarium veniret, Chinenses piscatores illi guttur colligabant, alioquin 
astutissima et audax avis, momento temporis, cum summo risu aliorum, aliquot 


pisces furtim a tergo veniens deglutiebat.’ 
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leurs larges pates d’Oye s‘avisassent 
daller prendre leur repos, perchées sur 
des branchesd’arbres, comme les oiseaux 
les plus legers, et’ les plus propres? Cela 
est pourtant ainsi; elles passent tout le 
jour, hors le tems de leur péche, & terre 
dans un profond repos, ensevelies, selon 
les apparences, dans le sommeil, la téte 
appuice sur leur long et large bec qui 
porte & terre, et ne changent de situation 
que quand la nuit s’approche, ou que la 
faim les avertit qu’il faut aller remplir 
leur magasin. Aprés que cela est fait, 
elles se plantent sur une bonne branche 
d'arbre, et y passent tganquillement la 
nuit. 


The Pelican, which is soon dis- 
posed to become familiar, may, like 
the cormorant, be trained to fish for 
its master. Labat states that his 
‘confrére, le Pére Raimond, Breton,’ 
relates in his Carib dictionary that 
he saw one among the savages so 
tame and well-taught,—‘ qu’ aprés 
quil avoit été rocoiié, c’est a dire, 
peint de rouge, le matin, il s’en 
alloit 4 la péche, d’ou il revenoit le 
soir sa besace bien garni.’ His 
masters made him give up his super- 
fluity, and feasted on the same. 
Labat, who seems to have been 
stimulated by this account, set him- 
self to emulate the Caribs, not, 
however, with the same success, 
though his attempt brought out the 
affectionate care of these birds for 
their young, but he shall speak for 
himself better than we can for 
him :— 

Je m’en serois chargé de quelques- 
uns, car il y en avoit quantité de jeunes 
sur notre Islet ; mais comment nourrir 
des gens de si grand appetit; car & 
peine un pécheur auroit il suffi, pour 
entretenir la table d’un seul; car de 
compter que les instructions que j'aurois 
di lui donner, I'auroient rendu aussi 
obéissant et aussi traitable que celui des 
Caraibes, c'est que je ne devois pas 
esperer ; outre que j'avois bien d'autres 
geus & instruire que des grands Gosiers, 
je ne demeurois pas dans un endroit 
assez commode pour la péche. Je me 
contentai d’en prendre deux petits, que 
J attachai avec une corde par un pied 2 
un piquet, ou j'eus le plaisir pendant 
quelques jours de voir leur mere qui les 
nourrissoit, et qui demeuroit wut thea 
avec eux, et qui passoit la nuit sur une 
branche au-dessus de leur téte; car ils 
ne pouvoient pas encore voler assez, 
pour se percher. Ils étoient devenus 
tous trois si familiers, qu'ils suffroient 
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que je les touchasses, et les jeunes pre- 
noient fort gracieusement les petits 
poissons que je leur présentoit, qu’ils 
mettoient d’abord dans leur havresac, 


We wish we could stop here, but 
truth compels us not to hide the 
other part of this pretty picture :— 


Je croi que je me serois déterminé & 
les emporter, si leur malpropreté ne m’en 
avoit empéché ; ils sont plus sales que 
les Oyes et les Canards : et on peut dire 
que toute leur vie est partagée en trois 
tems, chercher leur nourriture, dormir, 
et faire & tous momens des tas d’ordures, 
large comme la main. 


Labat’s people killed many of 
them, ‘not for food,’ says Labat, 
‘as might be supposed—we were 
not sufficiently famished for that :’ 
but to get their ‘ Blagues,’ as the 
pouches in which they stowed their 
fish were called. All the smokers 
of his company used them for to- 
bacco-pouches; others employed 
them as purses. ‘Je croi,’ says the 
good friar, ‘ que c’est de-la que sont 
venus ces sacs de soie, travaillez a 
laiguille 4 piain, et & jour, dont on 
se sert en bién des endroits en guise 
de bourses, pour serrer l'argent.’ 
He adds, that as soon as the pouches 
were taken from the birds, they 
were stretched, sprinkled with salt, 
beat up with ashes, or with alum, 
till the fat with which the mem- 
brane is furnished was got rid of; 
after which they were rubbed be- 
tween the hands with a little oil to 
make them pliable. He says that 
they are passed off as lamb-skins, 
and are much more beautiful and 
soft. They become of the thick- 
ness of good parchment, but ex- 
tremely supple, soft, and pleasant 
to handle (maniables.) The Spanish 
women embroider them very finely 
and delicately with silk; and Labat 
concludes his account by stating 
that he had seen works of this kind 
which were of great beauty. 

Sonnerat, according to Wood,* 
gives a similar account to that of 
Labat with regard to the female on 
the nest. The former found five 
eges under a sitting female, which 
did not give herself the trouble to 
rise and let him pass: she only 
made some pecks with her bill, and 
screamed when he attempted to 
drive her from her treasure. 
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Another enterprising Zoological 
French traveller* has Jeft us a 
striking picture of a scene. which 
opened upon him when he visited 

assen Kyland, at the entrance of 
Saldana Bay. After wading through 
the surf and clambering up the 
rocks, he beheld such a spectacle 
‘as never perhaps appeared to the 
eye of mortal.’ Suddenly there 
rose from the whole surface of the 
island an impenetrable cloud, which 
formed at the height of some forty 
feet above the heads of the party 
an immense animated canopy, ‘or 
rather a sky,’ of birds of varicus 
species and of all colours—cormo- 
rants, sea-gulls, sea-swallows, peli- 
cans; in short, to use his own 
words, ‘the whole winged tribe of 
this part of Africa were here, I be- 
lieve, assembled.’ Their united but 
discordantclamour made such horrid 
music that. he was obliged to cover 
his head to give a little relief to his 
ears. The alarm spread by the 
visitors may be imagined, when you 
are informed that it was breeding 
time, and that the females were 
sitting. These enraged feathered 
matrons had nests, eggs, and 
young to defend. They were like 
furious harpies let loose against the 
invaders, whom they deatened with 
their cries, often flying so near that 
they flapped their wings in.the faces 
of those intruders who fired their 
pieces repeatedly, but were not able 
to frighten the outraged community, 
and, indeed, it seemed almost im- 

ossible to disperse this crowd. 
Lhe party could not move one step 
without crushing eggs or young 
ones. On this island was the tomb 
of a Danish captain, who there 
slept the sleep that knows not 
waking, undisturbed by the roar of 
the wild waves and the clang of the 
sea-fowl that shrieked his dirge. 

Klein-Brak river, where Le Vail- 
lant was waiting for the ebb-tide, 
presented him and us with another 
tableau vivant. Before him stood 
thousands of pelicans and flamin- 
goes, the deep rosy hue of the last 
strongly contrasting with the white 
of the first. Bright bit of colour 
that. 

Far be it from us to depreciate 
the labours of systematists: Suum 
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cuique. Without their aid, natural 
history would still be the farrago 
that Bacon found it. » But the mere 
closet compiler and arranger can 
never become a good natural his- 
torian,especially of animated nature. 
No; if we would learn the habits 
and instincts of animals, we must 
listen to the out-door naturalist ; 
and be it remembered that those 
habits and instincts go far to deter- 
mine the proper place of an animal 
in the System of Nature. With 
such information, especially if it be 
accompanied by a sufficient know- 
ledge of comparative anatomy, a 
naturalist cannot very widely err in 
his arrangement. 

Turn we then to one who gained 
most of the valuable lore which he 
has so liberally imparted, in the open 
air, but did not despise the dissect- 
ing-table; one who watched the 
American. white Pelicans on the 
sand-bars of the Ohio, and on the 
rock-bound waters of that. grand 
river. Read, and see :— 

Ranged along the margins of the 
sand-bar, in broken array, stand a hun- 
dred heavy bodied Pelicans. Gorgeous 
tints, all autumnal, enrich the foliage of 
every tree around, the reflection of 
which, like fragments of the rainbow, 
seems to fill the very depths of the 
placid and almost sleeping waters of the 
Ohio. * * * Pluming” themselves, the 
gorged Pelicans patiently wait the re- 
turn of hunger. Should one chance to 
gape, all, as if by sympathy, in succes- 
sion open their.Jong and broad man- 
dibles, yawning lazily and ludicrously. 
Now, the whole length of their largest 
quills is passed through the bill, until at 
length their apparel is as beautifully 
trimmed as if the party were to figure at 
a rout. 


Now behold the birds in action 
amid this majestic scenery :— 

But mark, the red beams of the setting 
sun tinge the tall tops of the forest 
trees ; the birds experience the cravings 
of hunger, and to satisfy them they 
must now labour. Clumsily do they 
rise on their columnar legs, and heavily 
waddle to the water. But now, how 
changed do they seem! Lightly do 
they float, as they marshal themselves, 
and extend their line, and now their 
broad paddle-like feet propel them on- 
wards. In yonder nook the small fry 
are dancing in the quiet water, perhaps 
in their own manner bidding farewell to 


* Le Vaillant. 
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the orb of day, perbaps seeking some- 
thing for their supper. Thousands there 
are, all gay, and the very manner of 
their mirth, causing the waters to 
sparkle, invites their foes to advance 
toward the shoal. And now the Peli- 
cans, aware of the faculties of their 
scaly prey, at once spread out their 
broad wings, press closely forward with 

werful strokes of their feet, drive the 
ittle fishes toward the shallow shore, 
and then, with their enormous pouches 
spread like so many bag-nets," seoop 
them out and devour them in thousands. 

No body of unfeathered biped 
fishers could act more systematically 
or skilfully. 

The graphie ornithologist is of 
opinion—and he has good ground 
for it—that, in the American white 
species, the projecting ridge of 
whose upper mandible increases in 
size as the bird grows older, and 
which he thinks it uses in conflict 
in the love season, does not plunge 
like the brown species, P. fuscus, 
for large fish. He observed that 
the former never descended ‘ from 
on wing’ upon its prey, as is the 
habit of its brown relation; and 
although on many occasions it fished 
in the manner above described, it 
varied its mode according to cir- 
cumstances. But they never dived 
for their food, they only thrust the 
head into the water as far as their 
necks could reach, withdrawing it 
as soon as they had caught some- 
thing or had failed, for the head 
was seldom out of sight more than 
half a minute at a time. When 
they are upon rivers they usually 
feed, he tells us, along the margin 
of the water, though, he believed, 
mostly in swimming depth, ‘ when 
they proceed with greater celerity 
than when on the sand.’ While 
thus swimming, their necks were 
stretched out, with the upper man- 
dible only above the water, the 
lower being extended, and ready to 
receive whatever might chance to 
come into the bag-like apparatus 
attached to it. 

With a record of the joint pro- 


* Ornithological Biography, vel. iv. p. 89. 
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ceedings of both species, which we 
will not spoil by mutilation, we 
must close our Pelicaniana. Our 
observer one afternoon saw, in an- 
other locality, a number of white 
Pelicans in company with a flock of 
the brown species, all at work 
searching for food. ‘The White 
Pelicans,’ says he, 

Swam against the wind and current, 
with their wings partially extended, 
and the neck stretched out, the upper 
mandible alone appearing above the 
surface, while the lower must have been 
used as a scoop-net, as I saw it raised 
from time to time, and brought to meet 
the upper, when the whole bill immedi- 
ately fell to a perpendicular position, 
the water was allowed to run out, and 
the bill being again raised upwards, the 
fish was swallowed. After thus swim- 
ming for about an bundred yards in an 
extended line, and parallel to each other, 
they would rise on wing, wheel about, 
and re-alight at the same place where 
their fishing had commenced, when they 
would repeat the same actions. They 
kept farther from the shore than the 
Brown Pelicans, and in deeper water, 
though at times one of the latter would 
dive after fish close to some of them, 
without their showing the least degree 
of enmity towards each other. I con- 
tinued watching them more than an 
hour, concealed among a large quantity 
of drifted logs, until their fishing was 
finished, when they all, White and Brown 
together, flew off to the lee of another 
island, no doubt to spend the night 
there, for these birds are altogether 
diurnal. When gorged, they retire to 
the shores, to small islands in bays or 
rivers, or sit on logs floating in shallow 
water, at a good distance from the 
beach ; in all which situations they are 
prone to lie dewn, or stand closely to- 
gether. t 

But where was your observer 
when he saw this last fishing party ? 
say you. 

fou can’t guess P 

Well, then, he was on the island 
of Barataria. 

Barataria? 

Yes: but who was the Governor, 
when he was there, Audubon does 
not say. 

B. 


+ Ib., vol. iv. p. of. 
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Y ple days after his sudden de- 
parture from Calverwells, Lord 
Hanworth was at his own place in 
the North of England, and arranging 
for an almost immediate journey on 
the Continent. In trath there was 
not much to arrange, for the house 
was a small one, and no establish- 
ment was ever maintained in it for 
the reception of company. <A few 
words with his housekeeper indoors, 
and a few more with his land-steward 
at one of the farms, sufficed to dis- 
pose of all the business part of the 
visit. For it was rather a visit 
of feeling than of business. Tothis 
place Hanworth’s mother had re- 
tired on his father’s death; it was 
here that he had been most with 
her, and here it was that his earliest 
and deepest affections had been 
nourished. In thinking of the yet 
unknown one who might some iw 
be still dearer to him, and renew 
the springs of love which had been 
dried up on his mother’s death, re- 
collections of his place in the North 
always mingled with his dreams of 
the future; and it was as the mis- 
tress of Beauchamp Tower that he 
delighted to contemplate the next 
who was to bear the name of Lad 

Hanworth. Until he had the fond 
advice and sweet assistance of such 
a friend and counsellor, he had 
determined to make no alterations. 
The old furniture and faded hang- 
ings should remain untouched, not 
the most friendly suggestions of 
changeshould beadopted—allshould 
remain, to be altered, if at all, at the 
bidding of her for whom the task 
was reserved: as a prerogative of 
wedded love. What Lady Han- 
worth, his mother, had. once. ar- 
ranged, should only be changed by 
another Lady Hanworth, his wife. 
When therefore Hanworth went to 
Beauchamp Tower, it was with very 
mingled intentions; partly to en- 
deavour to soothe his mind among 
the scenes of his happy though 
somewhat solitary childiood, and 
partly by a strong effort made on 
the spot to sever the image of Edith 
Somers from the hopes with which 


he had allowed himself so long to 
connect her. 

The complete retirement of the 
place, and the early feelings it re- 
newed in him, were not. without 
their effect on Hanworth; but it 
was long before it became at all 
clear to him that any return to per- 
fect peace of mind could either there 
or elsewhere be possible for him. 
Surprise would: be a weak word to 
express his first sensations after his 
refusal by Miss Somers—for that 
emotion is excited by the occurrence 
of the improbable—and Hanworth, 
with all his modesty, with all his 
respect for women, with all his ten- 
derness for Edith, had nevertheless 
permitted himself to think such a 
determined rejection of him impos- 
sible. Nor could he for the first 
few days be described as suffering 
from despair simply, or from ordi- 
nary mortification. With Hanworth 
the sense of such a disappointment 
—a disappointment leaving no room 
for hope—was rather like what the 
passage might be from a sober cer- 
tainty of the most intense reality to 
one of those unsubstantial dreams of 
sickness in which nothing wears a 
natural or familiar shape, when 
every object seems to elude the 
grasp, and when all sights, sounds, 
and flavours become unsatisfactory 
and almost insulting to the senses. 
This may seem. perhaps extraor- 
dinary and unnatural in a man of 
Hanworth’s age, temperament, and 
knowledge of the world; but with 
all his philosophy he had no pre- 
vious experience or training to help 
him upon the occasion of the disso- 
lution of his cherished thoughts con- 
cerning Edith. With no undue value 
for his position in soeiety, without 
a grain of vanity, and, as Charlton 
truly said of him, with as little sel- 
fishness a8 is possible in a human 
being, he had nevertheless fallen 
into the grave error of constructing 
for himself a future, of which, as he 
now found, the whole fabric rested 
upon Edith’s acceptance of him as 
its foundation. He was in love for 
the first time, and strange to say, 
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that she would withhold her con- 
sent entirely from the arrangement 
he had made for himself, had only 
crossed his mind as a wild fear, as a 
notion not to be entertained. She 
had always, he thought, seemed to 
like him, and in truth she did like 
him. As Charlton’s friend, apart 
from any agreeable qualities pos- 
sessed by himself, she must have 
done that. Hanworth could not 
deny this to himself, even in his 
most unreasonable moments of self- 
questioning and anxious reviewin 

of the past; and when in waywar 

moods, he tried to convince himself 
that she could not really ever have 
been happy with him, and that she 
did not and could not ever under- 
stand him, such a theory went to 
the winds the moment it was con- 
structed; and yet again and again it 
was formed, but always as often to 
be immediately dismissed, and Edith 
would still stand before him as the 
one person perfect in herself, who 
could have made his perfect happi- 
ness. She was so clever, she liked 


and disliked all the same things and 
es with himself. They never 


ad differed in all their many con- 
versations on art and literature, 
except to agree the better for it 
afterwards. How often, to vary 
his fancied domestic happiness at 
Beauchamp Tower, had he sketched 
out imaginary tours with her by his 
side; the scenery they would admire 
together; the world-famous pictures 
and statues they would see together 
as wedded lovers, after having so 
often discussed them merely as 
friends. How certain he was that 
no discordance of opinion ever would 
have marred the pleasure of re- 
visiting his favourite haunts with 
her, and that everything would be 
seen with doubled enjoyment when 
she shared it with him! Then her 
Arye was all that he fancied or 

d ever wished for: a well-born 
lady, but without rank, to which he 
was indifferent; not penniless, but 
with no fortune to be an element of 
attraction. Even her lonely con- 
dition had pleased him. But now 
all was over, and added to his own 
- was the knowledge of the pain 
is proposal had given to the one 
erson to save whom from pain he 
elt that his whole life might have 
been best dedicated. 


Sympathy. 


Full of such thoughts, Hanworth 
paced his solitary rooms, or chafed 
up and down between the clipt 
hedges of the old-fashioned garden, 
or galloped across the wolds; and 
some days passed, during which the 
change of scene and the efforts of a 
well-regulated mind to recover its 
order after the fatal rout to which 
it had been exposed, did not fail to 
have their due effect, at first un- 
consciously, but at last so obviously 
that Hanworth was aware of the 
improvement, and asked Charlton 
to join him for a short time at 
Beauchamp Tower before he left it 
to go abroad. 

No sooner did Charlton receive 
the letter from Hanworth containin 
this request, than he complied with 
it. He had been trying to persuade 
himself that it would be discreet as 
well as friendly to offer to join 
Hanworth in his solitude ; and now 
that he was asked to do the thing 
he most desired, all the preparations 
for his journey anol too slow, 
and even the travelling by express- 
train not as speedy as it ought to 
be. He was grieved to leave poor 
Edith so unhappy, but his wife 

romised to do her best to comfort 

er, and in the most sensible way she 
kept her word. She did not attempt 
to deny that it was caeuniaaie 
to receive such a letter as Mrs. 
Ramsay’s. She did not affect to 
disbelieve that a cloud was hangin 
over the future intercourse with 
Margaret. She confessed honestly 
that things were as they were, and 
with equal honesty she lamented 
over them, and hoped to see them 
presently shape themselves better ; 
and then, this being done, she 
gently laid aside these topics, and 
taking Edith out with her into the 
quiet woods, she sought to turn her 
mind to other thoughts. It would 
have been difficult to keep up a 
desultory conversation under such 
circumstances, but Mrs. Charlton 
persuaded Edith to take a favourite 
volume, and read to her aloud, and 
though she saw at first that she 
only entered upon the task as a 
duty, she soon observed with 
pleasure the rising colour and the 
sparkling eye, thatshowed a growing 
interest and an excited feeling. 
Then came the discussion on the 
book, and then for a while the pre- 
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sent life and its painful entangle- 
ments were forgotten. Edith had 
written, according to her intention, 
to Margaret, entreating her to try 
to think justly of her, and after 
having taken this step, she had 
heroically resolved to revert no 
more to the subject of her grief. In 
such companionship the resolution 
could be well carried out. Emilia’s 
mind and her own were not only 
both cultured, but cultured in the 
same direction. The imagination of 
each was lively and they found plea- 
sure in the same paths of thought; 
in fact, there was that true sym- 
Fo between them which is the 

st foundation of a chosen friend- 
ship, and which makes the intro- 
duction of personal talk, and of the 
grievances of daily life, needless for 
the support of interest. The men 
who. believe that such an inter- 
course, that such a companionship, 
cannot exist between two women, 
are very much in error. To the 
soothing effect of these walks and 
talks was added the enlivenment of 
the child’s frequent but not too 
constant presence ; and it was only 
when she retired to the solitude of 
her own room that Edith was still 
conscious of being unhappy. In 
the course of two or three days a 
letter came to her, directed in 
Margaret’s hand, and she opened it 
with an eagerness that nothing else 
had inspired since the fatal moment 
of Lord Hanworth’s proposal. It 
contained indeed only a few lines, 
but those had comfort in them. 
Margaret wrote :— 

‘I cannot think of you as my 
mother does. I donot distrust you ; 
but it is impossible that we should 
meet again for some time. 

‘Your always attached, 
* Mancaret Ramsay.’ 

These few lines were made many 
by the number of times that Edith 
read them over, and each perusal 
brought new sensations with it; 
first it was a great relief to find 
a in this one matter differing 
from her mother; next, it was a bitter 
blow that a long parting was thought 
unavoidable; then the brevity of the 
letter was strange; and afterwards 
there was something singular in the 
handwriting,an unwontedtrembling, 
suggestive of illness; in some aspects 
it indeed appeared to her as though 
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the letter were written in a reclining 
posture; but now Mrs. Charlton 
came in with a eonsolatory difference 
of opinion. The handwriting struck 
her as regular, as even peculiarly 
strong and firm for a woman, and 
the slope was such as she thought 
it impossible to obtain in a recum- 
bent posture. Holding the letter 
to the light, she could indeed detect 
a slight deviation from steadiness in 
the werd Margaret, but it was no- 
thing more than an impulse of 
hurry would account for; and she 
could see nothing: either in the 
manner of folding, of direetion, or of 
expression, indicative of feebleness. 
The brevity was, considering the 
occasion of the note, not more than 
discreet, and the parting enjoined 
for the present was clearly judicious, 
Edith’s tears fell when she said so; 
but by degrees she began to admit 
some justice in Mrs. Charlton’s ob- 
servations, and on the whole she 
felt her troubles lightened; and 
she was presently able to share her 
friend’s delight at the anticipation 
of her husband's return from Beau- 
champ Tower, and to join her in 
the walk to the station to meet him. 
They all three met much happier 
than when they parted. Charlton 
looked well, and as soon as the first 
greetings were over, he told them 
that he had left Hanworth in good 
health, and apparently interested in 
his prepations for travel. He was 
going to Italy to renew the happy 
impressions of his youth, and 
Charlton only regretted deeply that 
he was not able to accompany him; 
but when he had expressed that 
regret, Hanworth had said very 
gravely, ‘if I had the happiness of 
a home of love like youd should 
not wish to travel from it.’ This 
was the only allusion he had made 
to recent events during all the days 
they were together; and Chariton 
had learned to value him more 
dearly than ever, witnessing the 
—- subjection under which he 

eld his passions and convinced 
as he was of the depth of his 
sensibilities; he quoted George 
Herbert's lines on the ‘ Constant 
Man,’ who— 

When he is to treat with sick folks, 
women, those whom passions sway, 
Allows for that, and keeps his constant 

way, 
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And said that Hanworth was the 
only man he knew to whom they 
could truly apply. 

Edith, to whom these observa- 
tions were partly addressed, and 
who was stung by the point of 
Charlton’s quotation, rejoined that 
it must without doubt be easy for 
a mind like Hanworth’s to over- 
come a foolish fancy—a whim 
that his love of departing from the 
conventional in all things had per- 
haps inspired him with. He had 
taken a liking, she believed, just 
because such a liking was not ex- 
pected of him. 

These remarks were muttered to 
Emilia, but Charlton overheard 
them, shrugged his shoulders, 
changed the subject, and from that 
day resolved that Hanworth’s name 
should be no more spoken between 
them. He presently told his wife of 
another letterfrom his brother,which 
led him to expect that at the end of 
a week he and Stirling would be in 
London. Charlton’s intention was 
togo to town to meet them, and then 
to bring them on with him to Cal- 
verwells. A sudden tremor seized 
Edith. Mrs. Charlton observed 
her emotion, but waited till they 
were at home and alone to indulge 
her curiosity about it. She then 
said to Edith as they sat working 
together, 

‘I am looking forward with 
singular interest to an improved 
acquaintance with my brother-in- 
law, my husband’s only brother. 
We were only just introduced to 
each other when he went out to 
India. It isa strange feeling, is it 
not, to be less than acquaintances 
and yet more than friends? We 
have since exchanged letters as 
brother and sister, and of. all the 
congratulations I received on the 
birth of my little Willy, I think his 
were the most affectionate, the most 
truly kind. Dear fellow! he has 
gone through difficulties and dan- 
gers, and has in many a fearful 
hour been a subject of anxiety to 
our hearts, but thank God he has 
come safely and honourably through 
them all, and has added fresh dis- 
tinction to my husband's name. 
They are very opposite characters, 
A strongly attached. I think, 

dith, yow must feel some curiosity 
to see Edmund, and I fancy you 
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are well acquainted with his parti- 
cular friend, Mr. Stirling.’ 

‘I know Mbp. Stirling very well 
indeed,’ Edith replied, with a 
forced composure ; ‘and his sister, 
Helen Stirling, was my intimate 
friend; but I have seen little of her 
lately.. Cireumstances arose between 
us whieh were painful to me, and 
which made, though not an actual 
estrangement, yet certainly a sort 
of division between us; but only 
yesterday I received a communica- 
tion from her which must restore 
things to a pleasanter footing 
again.’ 

Mrs. Charlton ventured to in- 
quire into the nature of these 
circumstances. 

‘I can have no reason now,’ 
replied. Edith, ‘for withholdin 
them. Helen. Stirling pee 
at the age of seventeen an engage- 
ment with Mr. Hastings, a young 
eurate. They had no means to 
marry upon. Her parents were de- 
siring for her another alliance, so 
she determined to keep the engage- 
ment secret, and I was made, an 
must always regret it, the unwilling 
confidante. It was quite impossible 
for me to betray the secret. I dis- 
liked it, I disapproved it, but I was 
foreed to keep it. Her character is 
a passionate and a resolute one. I 
had no power to influence her, and 
I could not even persuade her to 
confide in her brother. I was 
grieved at first, but at last- I was 
roused to resentment by finding 
her, without consulting me, ar- 
ranging a meeting with Mr. Hast- 
ings at my house, and in my 
father’s presence I was made the 
apparent object of his attentions, 
My father, my dear old governess, 
I well remember, and Mr. Charles 
Stirling, were present on this occa- 
sion. I was beyond all description 
annoyed, and I cannot even now 
think of the circumstance without 
indignation and confusion. I felt 
myself foreed into the position of 
practising a fraud on those whom I 
most loved and esteemed, and when 
after the presence of these selfish 
lovers was withdrawn, my governess 
whispered to me, ‘My dear, I 
fancy Mr. Hastings thinks a great 
deal of you,” I determined to en- 
dure these proceedings no longer, 
and I wrote an angry letter to 
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Helen, in which I declined to see 
Mr. Hastings at my house, though 
I still felt myself bound to keep the 
secret. I have seen little of Helen 
since, and soon afterwards her 
brother went to India. This was a 
painful experience in my life—a very 
painful one indeed,’ Edith sighed. 

‘But you have forgotten,’ said 
Mrs. Charlton, ‘to tell me what 
Miss Stirling’s communication was 
yesterday.’ 

‘Oh, true, so I have. Her en- 
gagement is declared. The death 
of an uncle who has left some 
money to Mr. Hastings, and the 
immediate prospect of Church pre- 
ferment, have at length put an end 
to the necessity for concealment. 
Would it had happened sooner. It 
has been going on five years. You 
ean believe that my position was 
trying, for I was not allowed to 
speak on the subject even to Mar- 

aret—my dear Margaret !—and I 

equently reproached myself for 
the intimacy that I had allowed 
to spring up too suddenly between 
Helen and myself, feeling after- 
wards, as I did, that I must with- 
draw my affection. Her passion 
was headstrong and selfish, and she 
eould engage in a long system of 
fraud, of daily deceit, without one 
scruple of honesty, without one 
pang of remorse. I could net 
countenance her conduct to her 
parents, and I could not endure her 
treatment of her brother.’ 

‘Her brother?’ said Mrs. Charl- 
ton, suspiciously, but trying to veil 
her suspicion by a tone of casual 
curiosity. ‘ You said, I think, that 
you regarded her brother with 
esteem ?’ 

‘With the highest esteem,’ 
answered Edith, carried by the in- 
terest of her subject beyond the 
usual limits of her discretion, ‘ with 
the highest esteem that I ever felt 
for any man. If you ever know him, 
Emilia, as I have known him, you 
will feel the same, though you may 
not be immediately struck with him. 
He is not exactly a brilliant man, 
but he is a very able one; his man- 
ners are plain and straightforward, 
his understanding is powerful and 
original, and his character is vigo- 
rous and honest. He has no half 
opinions; everything about him is 
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decided and strong, adventurous and 
chivalrous ; he is earnest and ener- 
getic in all his views; he follows 
them out, indifferent to what may 
be said of him, and indeed he never 
thinks of himself; but I feel that I 
almost injure by attempting to de- 
scribe him. You must know him.’ 

‘I hope I shall,’ said Mrs. Charl- 
ton; and she then folded up her 
work, left the room, and hastened 
to the library, where her husband 
was immediately called upon to put 
aside his papers, and listen to 
‘something particular.’ At the end 
of five minutes’ conference it was 
settled between them that Edith 
was certainly in love with Charles 
Stirling. 


Cuapter XVI. 


The moment of the arrival of 
Edmund Chariton and his friend 
was an agitating one to Edith, but 
Mrs. Chariton was herself so ex- 
cited, and the little Willy was in 
such a hurry of expectation and 

rattle, that she might reasonably 

ope that her own feelings were un- 
observed. Mrs, Charlton, after the 
first greetings were over, began, 
according to the wont of women, to 
reflect on Edmund’s appearance. 
Was not his hair much darker, had 
he not grown much broader, much 
older, much more resolute looking ? 
He had no doubt it was so, but he 
could not profess to know it him- 
self ; he must trust to her observa- 
tions; he had no wife to note his 
alterations from day to day, no one 
to tell him even whether his mous- 
taches were becoming, While these 
little family comments were going 
on, Charlton now and then joining 
in them, Edith beeame conscious 
that Stirling’s eyes were fixed upon 
her, and she turned away embar- 
rassed. She had hardly seen him 
when they first shook hands, but 
yet she dared not look at him now, 
and when he spoke a few words to 
Charlton merely about preparing for 
dinner, the sound of his voice 
seemed to go through her. It was so 
long since she had heard it; it was 
a recovered treasure, and she stood 
still, almost breathless, for fear of 
losing a syllable, but soon after he 
had spoken he left the room. Still 
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she knew she should hear him 
speak again; she might listen to 
him at dinner, and before he left 
Calverwells she believed that she 
might find courage to speak to him. 
At dinner she was seated next 
Edmund Charlton, and he claimed 
her attention so much that she had 
very few moments granted for hear- 
ing Stirling talk. This is a painful 
position, probably known as one of 
the miseries of human life to most 
human beings, to be forced to give 
attention to one who is indifferent 
to you, and in this effort to shut 
out the sound of a voice whose 
every accent is precious. ‘Through 
this trial Edith supported herself, 
by the frequent siedion that it 
must at last come to an end, and so 
it did. And in the drawing-room, 
after dinner, Stirling approached 
her as she stood near the window, 
and after a few moments of silence, 
he said, 

‘Have you heard from Helen 
lately ?’ 

‘Yes; I heard 


esterday, and 
her letter containe 


an important 


communication, which I suppose 
you have already received.’ 


‘I have heard nothing more im- 
portant than that she has finished 
working her altar-cloth for Long- 
cross Church.’ 

‘You do not know then that she 
is soon to be married ?’ 

‘No! To whom?’ 

‘To Mr. Hastings, the curate of 
Longeross. He has the promise of 
preferment and a legacy from an 
uncle, so now they are able at last 
to marry.’ 

‘Able to marry—my sister—Mr. 
Hastings—this is indeed new to me 
—at last! Then their attachment 
has been a long one, and long known 
to you?” 

* It has,’ replied Edith; and then 
with a movement of confidence 
springing from their early friend- 
ship, she added in a tone of regret, 
‘longer than it ought to have been.’ 

Stirling was agitated. He said 
at intervals, rather to himself than 
to her, ‘this is news indeed,’ and 
walked to the other end of the 
room, then presently back again, 
and rae he went out and took 
a walk, 


The next day Mrs. Charlton ob- 
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served to Edith that she was rather 
surprised to find Mr. Stirling dis- 
posed to prolong his stay; she had 
understood that he had consented 
to sleep at their house only for one 
night on his way to his father’s 
house; but now she found that he 
was certainly wishing to remain with 
them another day. ‘To these ob- 
servations, made with a significant 
emphasis, the only reply that Edith 
made was, ‘ What a very beautiful 
day itis! Do you not think, dear 
Emilia, that we had better take a 
stroll on the.common ?’ 

Mrs. Charlton, who had hoped 
for a different kind of answer, said, 
with a shade of vexation in her 
voice, that she had no wish to walk, 
— then left Edith, to join her little 

oy. 

That same evening Edith and 
Charles Stirling were sitting alone 
in the drawing-room, watching from 
the window some gathering clouds, 
when Stirling said, ‘I believe I 
ought to go home to-morrow ; I have 
had a letter to-day from my sister, 
and she wishes it.’ 

‘I am very sorry you must go so 
soon,’ Edith murmured; her voice 
was scarcely audible, but love is 
quick to hear low tones, and Stirling 
heard her. 

‘ Will you,’ said he, eagerly and 
tremblingly, ‘will you ask me to 
stay?’ As he spoke, he extended 
his hand towards her, hers ap- 
pomee to advance a little way, and 

e took it in his own. At this mo- 
ment Mrs. Charlton entered. 
Stirling moved away confused, and 
she herself appeared scarcely less 
so. She would have wished to leave 
them alone, but the dinner hour 
was too close at hand to do so with 
any advantage, and so she resolved 
on a better line of tactics, and as 
soon as her husband entered she 

roposed that they should all after 
Saker take a stroll to Pine Wood, 
a proposal which was received with 
favour; and when, after a diuner 
which seemed to Edith to last the 
time of three ordinary meals, tliey 
set out on their walk, and Stirling 
took his place by Edith’s side, it 
was evident to the experienced 
matron that before their return 
home they must be engaged lovers. 
So it happened, and so, in five 
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minutes, the troubles, pains, and 
perplexities of five years were ex- 
oo away. Stirling had watched 

r. Hastings with jealous eyes, and 
had finally concluded that Edith 
was secretly engaged to him. In 
this frame of mind he had gone to 
India. His sister had confirmed 
his suspicions by never contradicting 
them. She had not considered what 
his feelings might be for Edith; she 
had thought only of herself and her 
secret. The letter in which she had 
just now announced her engage- 
ment to her brother had in it a 
touch of shame, but not so much as 
there ought to have been. Now, 
however, that the lovers were cer- 
tain of each other's affection, they 
were prepared to forgive everything 
and everybody, and they talked over 
their troubled history till they at 
last convinced themselves that on 
the whole their five years of trial 
must be esteemed as an advantage. 
But when Edith in due time re- 
vealed all to Mrs. Charlton, she did 
not succeed in persuading her to 
think the same. On the contrary, 


Mrs. Charltcen thought that the 
course of events had been singularly 


unfortunate, and she could not re- 
lent at all towards Helen Stirling. 
Stirling might, under other cireum- 
stances, have remained in England ; 
Edith would then have become 
openly engaged to him, and Han- 
worth would not have had the mis- 
fortune of loving without return. 
This was a reflection that saddened 
Edith, and the contrast of Mar- 
garet’s present position with her 
own rising vividly before her, she 
sat down and wept. Having brought 
her to this pomt, Mrs. Charlton 
began to administer consolation, 
and confided to her that Charlton, 
when he went to town to meet 
his brother, had called in Chester- 
field-street, and had been told 
that the ladies were too much 
engaged to see him, as they were 
preparing for an immediate start 
or the Continent. Charlton had 
rejoiced to he: this; it was evident 
that change of scene must be useful, 
and that it must be desirable to 
remove Mrs. Ramsay from the 
temptation of betraying her daugh- 
ter’s feelings by her open lamen- 
tations. With this opinion Edith 
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warmly concurred. She was cer- 
tain that it was Margaret's own 
sensible arrangement, and she 
relied a good deal on her strength 
of character. It was also certain 
that she was not ill im health, 
and it was a happy thing that she 
had active occupation in the neces- 
sary preparations for leaving home. 
It was now a duty for Edith to go 
through the form of communicating 
her engagement to her father, 
though it was certain that he would 
trouble himself little about it. He 
esteemed it indeed a disgrace 
for a woman not to marry, and 
therefore he would probably rather 
hear of any marriage than of none. 
Stirling was of a good family, and 
the connexion was such as there 
could be no objection to. The con- 
sideration that his daughter must 
go out to India could not in any 
way affect him, nor was he likely to 
feel any solicitude as to her pecu- 
uiary prospects, though those were 
far from brilliant. It was left to 
Stirling himself to lament for Edith 
that his post was not so important 
nor so lucrative as he could have 
wished, and to dread for her delicate 
frame the trial of the Indian climate. 
This he did as he talked with the 
Charlton brothers over his pros- 
ects. The younger looked upon 
his fears and agitations with sur- 
rise. ‘His post was not so very 
ad, they would have enough to 
live on; the climate was not so very 
terrible ; many ladies really enjoyed 
it, and for his part, ifhe could have 
the luck to secure such another 
artner, he would return to his 
heats, his rains, and his punkahs 
with entire satisfaction.’ 

But the elder brother viewed the 
thing differently, and confessed 
with gravity that he could not look 
upon their future altogether without 
concern. He and his wife indeed 
both had some difficulty in appearing 
to Edith duly satisfied, while they 
secretly repined at a lot so different 
for her from what they had chalked 
out. But it is an undoubted fact 
that in the matter of marriage people 
ingeneral will not payenoughrespect 
totheconjectures of their friends, and 
that almost every wedding excites @ 
good deal of surprise, a good deal of 
resentment, and some expressions of 
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contempt, such as,—‘ Well, there 
is no accounting for taste: we must 
not expect to judge for others: but 
what she could find in him, or what 
he eould discover in her !° 

Charlton, as soon as the expected 
letterfrom Colonel Somersarrived to 
sanction Edith’s engagement to Stir- 
ling, wrote the intelligence of it to 
Hanworth, feeling it right at once to 
quench any ray of hope that might 
be yet lingering with him, and Edith 
herself wrote the same day to Mar- 
garet, addressing her letter to 
Chesterfield-street, to be forwarded. 
She believed that by this time Mar- 
garet might have left London, but 
the letter would certainly be sent 
after her. Her mind was now much 
relieved, and her father’s - letter, 
though totally devoid of affection, 
was so far satisfactory that it in- 
formed her that by the end of the 
next month his house in town would 
again be his own, and that heshould 
soon after that come to London, and 
settle down with her soberly there 
for awhile before her marriage. As 
the Charltons would also be return- 
ing to London about that time, the 
arrangement seemed to be a pleasant 
one, and Edith resolved to invite her 
old governessto pay her a final visit in 
town. She must wish tosee all who 
had ever been dear toher before such 
a long separation as the departure for 
India would involve, and indeed her 
heart sank within her sometimes 
when her eyes met the affectionate, 
anxious glance, of Charlton and his 
wife. But when she walked out 
into the sunny fields, and Stirling 
walked with her, all these sensations 
wereforgotten, and she wasconscious 
only of the intense happiness of a 
recovered love. 


Cuarter XVII. 


_ Early in the year following that 
in the autumn of which we have 
hitherto been living, a few people 
were assembled one- evening at 
Charlton’s house in London. Edith 
Somers was there —still. Edith 
Somers, and not Mrs. Charles Stir- 
ling—for delays had arisen to post- 
pone the marriage, which had not 
been at first anticipated. Colonel 
Somers, after having begged for 
time to make arrangements, and 
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having thus occasioned the day of 
the wedding to be more than once 
put off, at last. announced, what he 
might as well have announced at 
the beginning, that the state of his 
affairs did not admit of his making 
any immediate or certain provision 
for his daughter. The money which 
had been her mother’s, and to which 
Edith had always been taught to 
look as her own—on the very few 
occasions when such subjects had 
been mentioned to her—had not 
been legally secured, and had been 
nearly all consumed by Colonel 
Somers in covering the excess of his 
expenditure over his income for 
many years past. It was impossible 
to say how soon, if ever, it could be 
replaced. Stirling’s official income in 
India was uncertain, and not enough 
to marry upon; and a few years at 
any rate must elapse before, in the 
ordinary course of promotion, it 
would enable him to offer Edith a 
proper home. By degrees, there- 
fore, the prospect of an imme- 
diate marriage had melted away, 
and in its place was growing up the 
less happy idea of a long engage- 
ment, involving the return of Stir- 
ling to India alone, and of Edith 
remaining in England, also almost 
alone. Edith and Stirling, there- 
fore, were not the happiest of the 
persons at Charlton’s house; for 
though in the first exultation of 
their feelings at their reunion they 
had promised each other that no- 
thing, while they were assured of 
their mutual affection, should ever 
disturb their serenity, they found 
themselves, when this unlooked-for 
delay occurred, still subject to the 
common lot of humanity, and capa- 
ble of suffering from disappoint- 
ment. 

Sir Simon and Lady Howell were 
present, for the Baronet’s life was 
now crowned with joy. The par- 
liamentary vacancy that was ex- 
peeted had actually taken place; 
and a combination of circumstances, 
in which Sir Simon himself was 
virtually the least important per- 
sonage, had finally led to the elee- 
tion of the owner of Elderslie to be 
one of the members for the division 
of the county in which it stood. 
He was now in London, in close 
attendance on his public duties. 
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To the surprise of every one, Lady 
Allerton too was at Cliarlton’s, 
having in fact asked herself. There 
was not much going on in town, 
and Lady Allerton thought it would 
sound creditable to her understand- 
ing to have been at one of Mr. 
Charliton’s parties. So she waived 
all minor differences, and followed 
up her own invitation by going to 

rs. Charlton's house ; but secretly 
resolved in the impertinent depths 
of her own bosom that Mrs. Charl- 
ton should be asked to nothing of 
hers of which she could boast. 

‘What a privilege to be here!’ 
said Lady Allerton to Valentine 
Vernon ; ‘ I expect to lay in a stock 
of wit and literary talk enough to 
last a poor creature like myself all 
through the season.’ 

* Nay, Lady Allerton, we wits are 
very dull fellows; you must find 
your own good things if you mean 
to honour us with your company. 
We save up all ours to put them 
into our books. They are too pre- 


cious to be wasted in conversation, 
even with Lady Allerton.’ 

* You, Mr. Vernon! I never sus- 
pected you of being a wit. How 


should I? 

* By listening to what I say; but 
it’s not your way to listen much to 
any one. I wish you had been here 
at breakfast yesterday ; you would 
have been so bored; you would 
have been forced to hear so much 
clever talk.’ 

‘Did Mr. Charlton give a break- 
fast yesterday—one of his break- 
fasts ?” 

It was the fact that Charlton had 
given one of his breakfasts the day 
before. The company had been 
such as would have made any young 
aspirant to literary or social honours 
happy for the rest of the year by 
admission to it. There had been a 
famous Bishop and a learned Dean, 
a great historian and the editor of 
a great review, a great publisher 
and the last great traveller; an 
Under-Secretary of State and one of 
her Majesty's Judges; a literary 
peer from the Upper House, and a 
political Jeader from the Lower one; 
and there were two dusky Princes 
from the East, in shawls and tur- 
bans, with their interpreter, towhom 
the occasion must have been more 
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unintelligible than all the other 
wonders of England had been to 
them. Not the Thames Tunnel— 
not the mysterious Company in 
Leadenhall-street—not Birmingham 
—not Manchester, with all their 
marvels — not even the House of 
Commons itself—could have so 
amazed them. 

The Bishop was jocular, the 
Dean was erudite ; the historian 
harangued, the editor descanted ; 
the publisher anecdotized, the tra- 
veller was marvellous; the judge 
was bland, the under-seeretary was 
pompous; the peer was pleasant ; 
and the House of Commons leader 
ate an enormous breakfast and went 
away to a committee without having 
spoken at all. 

‘He was a sensible man,’ said 
Lady Allerton, listening eagerly to 
the incidents of the breakfast thus 
described by Vernon. 

* Yes,’ said Vernon, ‘ for he saved 
himself for the evening’s debate, 
when he made an eloquent attack 
on the gentleman who sat next him 
at breakfast. Charlton cannot ex- 
pect his lions to roar at his table in 
the morning, if they are to exhibit 
on the Treasury Benches at night.’ 

* Now, this,’ said Lady Allerton, 
as Vernon came to the end of his 
description, ‘is what I call aMadame 
Tussaud party, with all the noto- 
rieties jumbled together ; forced to 
meet, whether they like it or not— 
to pocket their enmities, and stand 
sweetly looking on each other. But I 
really do pity a poor harmless Bishop 
introduced into this lions’ den.’ 

‘I never before heard of a harm- 
less Bishop,’ said Vernon ; ‘ and the 
holy man in question is not deserv- 
ing of the disparaging epithet. As 
for the assemblage generally, it may 
outwardly have had a semblance of 
Tussaud ; but there is this material 
difference, that ‘Tussaud’s party is 
silent. I’m a poor man, Lady 
Allerton, but another time I would 
rather pay to see the wax-work show 
than have the live exhibition for 
nothing.’ 

‘I have my suspicions,’ said Lady 
Allerton, ‘ that there is a covert ma- 
lice under Charlton's invitations.’ 

‘Is that why he has asked you?’ 
said Vernon. 

‘Don’t let us waste any more 
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time talking to each other,’ replied 
Lady Allerton; ‘1 really have not 
leisure.enough to consider your 
question. I perceive in the dis- 
tance two famous novelists, an emi- 
nent professor of natural philosophy, 
a witty play-writer, a well-known 
geologist, and a divine singer; and 
I must make haste to diminish the 
distance between us.’ 

‘Which do you mean to make up 
to?’ asked Vernon, keeping still by 
her side as she moved towards the 
group she described. 

‘Try to guess.’ 

‘ The two novelists ?’ 

‘Why do you think so ?’ 

‘Because you will like to give 
them some of your expericnces, and 
help them to a little fresh satire.’ 

‘No; they have enough without 
my help. The truth is, 1 want 
soothing. My dialogue with you 
has ruffled my temper, and I must 
look out for a little complimenting. 
I want to be comforted.’ 

‘Well, then, the divine singer ?’ 

‘No; a singer can never talk.’ 

‘ The witty play-writer.’ 

‘No. Wits are never pleasant.’ 

‘Then,’ said Vernon, ‘ here comes 
the man to suit you, for here is Sir 
Simon.’ 

Sir Simon joined them. 

‘Is Lady Howell going to charm 
us with a song?’ asked Lady 
Allerton, as she greeted him, not 
knowing what else to say. 

‘No, replied Sir Simon, ‘cer- 
tainly not. I have just been re- 
questing of her to have a sore 
throat. The company is. too 
mixed ;’ and with a stiff bow he 
passed on, 

‘You will see me,’ said Lady 
Allerton, taking no notice of this 
interruption, ‘make up to the philo- 
sopher, for the reputation he wishes 
to win is that of a man of the world, 
and so he trades in the very article 
I want to buy; and I shall not have 
spoken to him. for five minutes be- 
fore he will have paid me a com- 
pliment, either on my person or 
my sense; I am indifferent which, 
80 long as it puts me in good humour 
with myself again.’ 

With this she left Vernon, who 
soon saw her bowing and smiling, 
apparently much elated, in ‘close 
companionship with the professor of 
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physics. He now took his place 
near Edith Somers. 

‘Miss Somers, I am glad to see 
you here. I am always glad to see 
you; but you don’t look as glad 
yourself as you used to do.’ 

‘ That is very wrong of me, for I 
am happier than I used to be.’ 

‘ Of course, since you are engaged 
to be married, and Mr. Stirling is in 
the room. When are you to be 
made unhappy by the loss of him? 
When does he set out for India ?’ 

‘In another month. He has ex- 
actly one month more.’ 

‘You are counting the days left, 
and you sigh over every one de- 
parted; but, my dear Miss Somers, 
my dear Edith, you don’t know how 
to value your own good fortune. 
You ought to rejoice in events which 
prolong the period of courtship, 
which add another volume to your 
romance. Imagine the delight of 
his letters! how closely written they 
will be; and how interesting the 
postman will become to you.’ 

Edith sighed. 

‘You don’t look as cheerful as I 
expected at the prospect. Well, 
women never will be reasonable, 
even the best of them; they are 
born impatient, and cannot endure 
delays. Do you know I have been 
writing to Hanworth to-day, on 
some matters of political impor- 
tance; and when I had finished my 
dry details, I set to work to enliven 
them with a little gossip. I told 
him a little about Sir Simon, a little 
about Lady Allerton, and a great 
deal about you.’ 

‘About me. Oh, Mr. Vernon, 
what could have induced you~ 
why should you have mentioned 
me ?’ 

‘Because you came into my 
thoughts; and I said, here is a 
creature that I thought a model of 
Jeminine excellence, and I jind her 
Sull of feminine weakness. She has 
engaged her affections in the. most 
unthrifty manner to an honest, poor 
man; and she looks pale, and droops 
because he must leave her in order 
to provide for her.’ 

*Mr. Vernon! this to Lord Han- 
worth. What right had you?’ 

‘The right of my own humour, 
and of my regard for you. I found 
it necessary to vent my feelings— 
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I often do that to Hanworth ; for 
having few of his own, he has room 
to receive mine. He will look over 
my letter with a philosophical eye— 
wonder why sensible people make 
such a mistake as to fall in love ; 
and why I should concern myself 
about other affairs than my own. 
After that he will destroy my 
cleverly-written letter, and thmk so 
little about its contents, that when 
he comes back among us again, as 
he must soon do, your engagement 
will still be a piece of news for 
him.’ 

Vernon, half in jest, half in 
earnest, really fond of Edith, and 
really annoyed to see her suffering 
from her present position, was, ac- 
cording to his custom, following the 
impulses of his peculiar temper 
while he spoke, but he was un- 
conscious of the amount of pain he 
was inflicting; and he would have 
been pained himself had he under- 
stood the feelings with which she 
now averted her head. But if he 
failed to appreciate the extent of her 
discomposure, he did not at least fail 
to perceive that a change of subject 
must be welcome, and he directed 
her attention to a group, of which 
Chariton and the two novelists 
formed the centre, and in which 
Lady Allerton and Mrs. Lacy were 
prominent figures. 

‘Observe,’ said he, ‘how humble 
Tady Allerton appears to-night! 
How she is smiling and assenting 
to the observations of the satirist ; 
and how much she is making of 
Charlton’s acquaintance! She is 
conscious that her individual charms 
of nature and of art are not enough. 
She must claim a share of his supe- 
riority by his favour.’ 

‘And yet,’ said Edith, ‘I don’t 
believe she has ever read a syllable 
of his writing.’ 

‘Of course not,’ said Vernon ; 
‘her way of life doesn't leave her 
time for that; and if it did, his 
poetry would be alien from her 
temperament. It is not his mind, 
but his position that she values: 
not the thing that he is notorious 
for, but the notoriety of the thing, 
that she is bowing down to; and in 
that she is not singular. When 
men are hunted as lions, it is not 
for their merit, but for the noise of 
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their merit. Just now, her efforts 
are stimulated by the presence of 
that tty countess—fashionable 
as well as pretty—who is consenting 
to receive the homage of the novelist 
and satirist. It amuses me to see 
fashion paying court to wit.’ 

‘I take more delight,’ said Edith, 
‘in looking at beauty. Iam charmed 
with that lovely face, which looks to 
me superior to all the servilities you 
are describing.’ 

‘Wh beauty,’ said Vernon, ‘has 
no need of servilities ; it rules with- 
out a struggle. Its dominion is 
secure and therefore serene; and 
I can easily believe that that sweet 
countenance belongs to a temper as 
sweet as itself. In spite of the mo- 
ralists, Miss Somers, I hold beauty 
to be the best giftof nature. Ithas 
been, as you observe, denied to me, 
and so it's very handsome of me to 
confess it.’ ; 

At this moment Stirling ap- 
proached Edith, and Vernon left 
them together. That their con- 
versation was deeply interesting to 
themselves no one can doubt; but 
what is so very interesting to two 
not unfrequently wearies a third, 
and the reader is therefore not in- 
vited to join in it. 
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Edith was sitting one morning 
with her good old governess, Mrs. 
Wells, pondering over the course 
events had taken, and wishing it 
had been otherwise, when a knock 
at the door was heard, which was a 
relief to Mrs. Wells, as it gave her 
an excuse for breaking the silence. 
She was able to wonder at a knock 
so unwontedly early, to decide that 
it was certainly not Colonel Somers, 
and to doubt whether it were a lady 
or a gentleman, before Mr. Chariton 
came into the room. Edith imme- 
diately saw in his manner and coun- 
tenance some matter of importance, 
and she wondered with a sensation 
of anxiety whether he had any news 
of the Ramsays. He had no wish 
to keep her long in suspense ; he was 
quite as eager to tell as she to hear, 
and as soon as the proper courtesies 
to Mrs. Wells were over, he drew 
Edith aside, and addressed her in a 
low earnest tone. He had a letter 
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from Hanworth, a letter that must 
be to her of the deepest concern. 
Hanworth had exerted his interest 
with the Government to get a post 
of some value then vacant. offered 
to Stirling. and he had received the 
assurance that his wishes would 
be complied with. He trusted that 
Stirling would esteem the place 
worthy of his acceptance, for though 
with his knowledge of him he could 
not esteem it wholly worthy of his 
merits, it would have the advantage 
of retaining him in England, and the 
salary annexed to it might enable 
him to marry without imprudence. 

Such were the contents of Han- 
worth’s letter. As Charlton made 
this communication to Edith her 
colour came and went, her lips 
trembled, and teara that she vainly 
struggled to hide fell from her eyes. 
Charlton, without taking any appa- 
rent notice of her emotion,expressed 
hisown. ‘I cannot tell you,’ said 
he, ‘ how this letter has affected me. 
It is impossible to describe to you 
the consideration, the delicacy of 
feeling, with which it is written; 
indeed, he is so afraid that youshould 
imagine yourself in any way obliged 
to him, that he will not even contess 
to me (but I need no confession) that 
he has done this for your sake: he 
would have me think that his sense 
of theparticular fitness of Stirling for 
this place and his own esteem for 
him have solely influenced him, This 
event, Miss Somers, will be com- 
municated to you presently in a 
more welcome manner by Stirling 
himself, but I felt it a necessity to 
speak to you on the subject.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Edith, ‘thank 

ou. Lam truly grateful for this; 
ow grateful, I am afraid even to try 
to tell you.’ 

Her voice shook, and she turned 
away to conceal her face. Charlton 
took her hand— 

‘I rejoice,’ said he ; ‘I am happy 
in the prospect of your happiness, 
and I am happy in the possession 
of Hanworth’s friendship. I have 
always beenso; I grow always more 
80; it is my second blessing in life : 
but, by the bye (smiling), I must not 
omit a. message from my first. She 
is very anxious to see you, and 
oo it.all over as soon as pos- 
sible.’ 
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‘I will go to her,’ said Edith, ‘as 
soon as can; but,’ she added, with 
a slight blush, ‘I must write a note 
to Mr. Stirling first, in case he should 
call while I am out,’ 

As Charlton left the room Mrs, 
Wells remarked, ‘I declare Mr. 
Charlton looks quite handsome to- 
day ; there is such a glow on his 
face, any one can see that he is a 
bearer of pleasant tidings, and it is 
wonderful how the feeling of such 
an Office can give a charm to plain 
features.’ 

‘His features may want regu- 
larity,’ replied Edith, ‘ but I think 
they never want a charm.’ 

a allow,’ said Mrs. Wells, ‘that 
they never want meaning ; but then 
the meaning is not always so agree- 
able as it is to-day.’ 

Edith sat down to write. In her 
present state of emotion she was 
not prepared to enter into a discus- 
sion of Charlton's personal appear- 
ance ; and after her note to Stirling 
was finished, she begged that Mrs. 
Wells would not wait luncheon for 
her, and hurried off to receive 
Emilia’s sympathy. 

This was fully bestowed on her, 
and Mrs. Charlton was, as usual, 
ready to talk and to listen exactly 
in the right proportion and exactly 
in the right way. She was as will- 
ing to rejoice in Stirling’s change of 
position asin Hanworth’s generosity, 
and she expressed her own satisfac- 
tion in the prospect of Edith’s hap- 
piness and in her continued residence 
in England with a warmth that was 
unmistakeably sincere. They talked 
over the matter indeed in all its 
bearings till Emilia’s imagination 
pictured to her the wedding as 
almost an immediate occurrence ; 
and she began to contemplate the 
choosing of the trousseau and the 
commencement of married life. 
Here she had experience and advice 
to help her friend with. 

‘You will not, I am sure,’ said 
she, ‘resent a few suggestions from 
me.’ 

‘What could I ask for better,’ 
replied Edith, caressingly, ‘than 
counsel from one so happily mar- 
ried ?” 

‘Happily married, indeed,’ said 
Emilia, with emotion; ‘and you will 
be so too, my love, for I see in Mr. 
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Stirling a generous, self-sacrificing 
nature, a good and honourable mind ; 
but still you must teach yourself not 
to expect toomuch. You must not 
look forward to a long romance, for 
daily life, however full of love and 
trust and virtue, must have its 
crosses, its little trials, and its 
routine duties; above all, believe 
me that the first year of marriage 
is not the happiest, and if a few 
clouds seem then gathering over 
your head, do not on that account 
give way to despair, and fancy your- 
self doomed to a stormy life, for 
well as you may know each other, 
dearly as you may love, your mutual 
understanding cannot be so complete 
then as after-time will make it. A 
woman in the first year of her 
wedded life has to learn how con- 
stantly to please her husband. It 
is well, my love, when she with her 
whole heart determines to learn it, 
and to make every other thought, 
every other pursuit, subordinate to 
this. I fancy that unhappiness 
often proceeds from a disk e to 
yielding in trifles and from a desire 
to exhibit spirit, to which women 
are sometimes urged by unwise 
friends, who suggest to them that 
they must have a proper pride, that 
they must not submit to slavery, 
and so on.’ 

* My only desire,’ answered Edith, 
in a low tone, ‘ will be to make my 
husband happy.’ 

‘I am sure of it,’ said her friend; 
‘and he will be happy, only you 
must not look forward to seeing him 
in a continual ecstacy: you will not. 
I know that with all your romance 
you are too sensible for that; but I 
really do believe that many women 
become unhappy, restless, uneasy, 
and dissatisfied, and make their hus- 
bands so, from entertaining hopes 
which must entail disappointment. 

‘I promise you, then,’ said Edith, 
‘not to indulge in them, but to look 
forward soberly, quietly, and even, 
if you particularly wish it, with a 
touch of despondency.’ 

‘Saucy girl, you know that I 
don’t wish that, though I own it 
had better come before marriage 
than after.’ 

‘ That is quite certain,’ said Edith; 
and after a pause she added, ‘ Emilia, 
do you not think that Mr. Vernon’s 
letter, of which Ltold you some days 
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since, has been in great measure the 
cause of Lord HanWorth’s efforts in 
our behalf?’ 

‘I certainly think so.’ 

‘Then, angry as it made me at the 
time, I am really much indebted to 
him for writing it. I am happy 
now, Emilia, very happy, but for 
three thoughts.’ 

* What are they ?” 

‘The first is, my dear absent 
Margaret; the next is, a remorse 
because I have sometimes looked on 
Lord Hanworth with so little can- 
dour, so little justice.’ 

‘I cannot deny that I think you 
once did so,’ replied Mrs. Charlton, 
‘but there were some extenuating 
circumstances in your case; and 
now, let us talk of that no more, but 
let me hear what is the third 
thought.’ 

‘It isa regret, a bitter regret, that 
I have nothing to give to Charles 
Stirling—that i am a portionless 
wife.’ 

‘That regret,’ said Mrs. Charlton, 
‘is not a worthy one. He loves you, 
he has chosen you, and in giving 
him yourself, you are giving all that 
he desires. Still it is natural that 
you should feel it; I felt it once too 
myself. Ah, my child, how all this 
brings back to me my first begin- 
nings—the trembling love passing 
into fear, the doubts, the trepida- 
tions! Love brings humility with it, 
and I thought I must appear very 
unworthy to my husband’s ae 
and friends. I hardly dared to talk 
to them ; I sat silent when they were 
present, imagining their criticisms, 
and when they went away I cried 
over my own want of sense. They 
probably never guessed my feelings, 
and they certainly made no efforts to 
relieve my embarrassment; but 
whenever Lord Hanworth appeared 
amongst us, I was conscious of sup- 
be courtesy, and encouragement. 

With his superior intelligence he 
made the most of the little that I 
possessed, and with a skill equalled 
only by his kindness, he knew how 
to lead the conversation to the 
subject I was best informed upon. 
Then, those who had before been 
willing to neglect me, seeing that 
such’ a man thought me worthy of 
regard, began to show me civility, 
and so I gradually acquired con- 
fidence.’ 
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‘ But I know Charles Stirling’s 
family and most of his particular 
friends already,’ said Edith ; ‘and I 
am not the least afraid of any of 
them, and never intend to be so.’ 

‘ Then you will escape one trouble 
that I had to go through.’ 

When Edith returned home, a 
visit from Stirling added to her 
happiness. He brought with him a 
letter from Lord Hanworth ad- 
dressed to himself, so full of friend- 
liness, that the manner of the offer 
of the vacant post seemed to double 
his satisfaction in the change in his 
fortune, and he had besides re- 
ceived a message on the subject 
from a higher quarter—he was at 
that very moment on his way to 
have an interview with a member of 
the Government on the subject. 

Edith was now able to satisfy the 
curiosity of Mrs. Wells, and to 
gratify ee affection by imparting 
to her this good news, and she felt 
herself in a tumult of joy that would 
hardly allow her to rest for a mo- 
ment or to interest herself in any of 
her accustomed occupations. The 
next morning’s post, however, 
brought with it news that sobered 
her feelings, in a letter from Mar- 
garet, dated Hotel de l'Europe, 
Genoa. 

‘My dear Edith,—I think that 
you must already have heard of my 
present severe affliction, and I am 
quite sure that you feel truly for 
me. You must have heard from 
my sister that my mother is taken 
from me: my dear mother, my 
kind, my adored mother. Oh! 
Edith, she loved me so much,— 
only too much. She made my griefs 
her own. My sister must tell you 
how it happened, and how what 
appeared a trifling illness came to a 
fatal termination. I cannot dwell 
upon this, I feel my strength fail 
me while I try to write. 

‘This is misery ; this is the real 
taste of sorrow that I never knew 
before. 

‘I have only our maid Morris and 
the courier with me now; but in 
their way they feel for me, and 
without them my position would 
be worse—much worse. 

‘I feel a bitter sense of desolation, 
which I try to relieve by prayer. 

‘I was alone yesterday in 
my silting room, at the table, 
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writing to my sister Sophia, and 
exhausted with the effort, I had 
sunk down with my head upon my 
hands, when the courier opened the 
door and delivered some message 
which I failed to hear, and after- 
wards looking up, I saw Lord 
Hanworth before me. His presence 
excited no emotion; I think I was 
in a sort of lethargy. He looked at 
me very kindly, and apologized for 
his intrusion, but he said he thought 
I might, alone in a foreign country, 
possibly need the assistance of a 
friend, and he wished to assure me 
that in him I had one close at hand. 
He had just arrived at the same 
hotel. I tried to thank him, and he 
asked me if it were my intention to 
return at once to England. 

‘I said it was. 

‘He said, ‘“ You are hardly fit, 
Miss Ramsay, to undergo the 
troubles and fatigues of travelling 
alone. Some friends of mine are 
about to set out for England—Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson. Mrs. Wilson is 
Dr. Silverston’s sister: you must 
allow me to make her known to 
you. Iam certain that their com- 
pany on the journey home will be a 
help to you.” 

‘I bowed, and thanked him, and 
he left me. 

‘After he was gone, I thought 
with a kind of comfort over this in- 
terview, for it was certain to me 
from his whole demeanour that he 
had no suspicion of those sentiments 
that I once entertained concernin 
him ; and not until he was gone did 
I myself recall the feelings of the 
past, for the desolate present now 
absorbs all my thoughts. What 
bitterness, what pangs I have en- 
dured before, you alone can guess ; 
and I know that you are good, and 
honourable, and that you will never 
betray me. And now you must 
believe me when I assure you that 
for these things I suffer no longer. 
In the conflict of feelings that I 
have gone through this comfort re- 
mains, that I am able to acquit Lord 
Hanworth, and myself too, of any 
share of blame, and to ascribe my 
fatal mistake to a series of unlucky 
circumstances that led my friends 
and my most dear mother into an 
erroneous impression. I must al- 
ways value Lord Hanworth as a 
friend, and I cease to find it difficult 
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to reduce my feelings to the mea- 
sure of his own. 

‘Mrs. Wilson has been here ; 
kind, amiable, and considerate. I 
shall travel home with her. It 
seems best so. 

“Good-bye, dear Edith ; I do not 
wish to cloud your happiness by 
asking you to dwell on my heavy 
trial, but you must think of my 
darling mother with tenderness, and 
regret ler as the kind friend of your 
early days, and forget the late es- 
trangement between you. Only 
two days before her death she spoke 
to me affectionately of your present 


ts. 

‘With thanks for your last con- 
fiding letter, and with true wishes 
for your happiness, I am always 
your attache 

‘Marcaret Ramsay.’ 

‘It seems,’ said Edith, as she 
finished this letter, ‘that Iam never 
to be allowed to feel happy for long. 
I begin indeed to think that it is 
impossible with warm affections to 
enjoy much peace. Now I almost 
reproach myself that I have been 
rejoicing while Margaret has been 
mourning: poor Margaret — her 

osition so peculiarly painful, too. 
ioe ean I think of Mrs. Ramsay, 
from whom many years of kindness 
must outweigh one act of injustice, 
without regret;—without much re- 
gret.’ 

Mrs. Wells endeavoured to sym- 
= with these reflections, but 

ing aware only of a portion of the 
circumstances of the case, she could 
not do so completely, and Edith was 
wishing for some one who could 
enter more fully into the case, when 
Sir Simon Howell was announced. 
She at this moment forgot his pom- 

ity, his stiffness, his coldness, 

is stupidity, and sprang eagerly 
towards him. Sir Simon checked 
this movement by ceremoniously 
offering her a chair, and then ob- 
served to her that he supposed she 
had heard from Genoa the news, 
which he could not but consider 
very shocking, very bad, and alto- 
gether unexpected, of Mrs. Ram- 
say’s death. Edith said she had 
just received a letter from Margaret. 

‘Lady Howell,’ said Sir Simon, 
‘received one yesterday, and I must 
say that she received it with con- 
siderable surprise, and of course 
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with affliction. In Margaret's last 
letter from Nice, it was mentioned 
that Mrs. Ramsaywas suffering from 
a feverish attack, but it was not 
thought a subject for any anxiety, 
and her decease a to me quite 
unaccountable. { must say quite 
unaccountable. It hasindeed taken 
me by surprise. It will be necessary 
for Lady Howell to put off altogether 
her party for Thursday week, and 
it is her intention to return to El- 
derslie. All ourplans are deranged 
by this unfortunate event, and for 
poet reasons it is extremely un- 
ucky that our party is to be post- 
poned. Butsuch a mark of respect 
1s undoubtedly due to the memory 
of Sophia’s mother.’ 

‘Undoubtedly,’ said Edith. 

‘Lady Howell,’ continued Sir 
Simon, ‘ is convinced that Margaret 
must certainly be now engaged to 
Lord Hanworth, and we feel, I 
must say, that she has forgotten 
what is due to an elder sister in 
keeping her so much in the dark. 
However, we know it all, of course, 
without being told, and we are not 
disposed to solicit confidence. 
Margaret is coming home imme- 
diately, and I learn from other 
sources that Lord Hanworth is also 
returning. I only have to remark 
that they are both strange, eccentric 
people, and indeed that the whole 
thing is eccentric.’ 

It was thus that Sir Simon dis- 
posed of Mrs. Ramsay’s death 
(Edith secretly wondered whether 
he thought it eccentric of her to die) 
and of Margaret's trials. 

‘Lady Howell,’ he added, after a 
pause, ‘ will be happy to receive her 
sister at Elderslie on her return.’ 

Poor Margaret! thought Edith; 
that would be a dreary prospect for 
her, with so little affection and so 
little sympathy; and she sighed. 

‘Allow me now, Miss Somers,’ 
said Sir Simon, ‘to congratulate 
you on the appointment of Mr. 
Stirling, of which I have just heard, 
and allow me to assure you thet it 
meets with my entire approbation, 
and that I consider Stirling an ex- 
ceedingly fit man for it—I really 
believe a fit man. Vernon has 
just told me of it, and Vernon says 
that he is thoroughly up to the 
duties of the post. I inquired very 
anxiously, very particularly, of him 
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if it really were so; for in these 
days, Miss Somers, we are conscien- 
tious. A member of the House 
must be always on the watch; a 
member of the House is bound 
never to wink at the failings of a 
friend in office.’ , 

Edith reddened at the bare idea 
of Sir Simon winking at Stirling's 
failings, but smothered her resent- 
ment in silence, and inquired— 

‘Has Lady Howell written to 
Margaret ?’ 

‘ Yes, she despatched a few lines 
immediately. Lady Howell is al- 
ways punctual.’ 

dith’s first longing to hear 
something from Sir Simon was full 
satisfied, and she now actually wel- 
comed the entrance of Lady Aller- 
ton, which for awhile suspended 
their confidential talk. Lady Aller- 
ton was-at once shocked and de- 
lighted to find Sir Simon ; shocked, 
because her visit seemed, under the 
circumstances, almost like an in- 
trusion, but delighted because she 
wished so much to learn all the 
details of ‘ poor dear Mrs. Ramsay’s 
death,’ the news of which had just 
reached her. Sir Simon was so 
seldom in the position of having any 
intelligence to give, that he was 
willing to make the most of this, 
and he dwelt upon such details as 
Margaret’s letter to her sister af- 
forded with so much verbosity that 
Lady Allerton’s impatience got the 
better both of her curiosity and her 
courtesy, and she interrupted him 
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with— ‘Poor dear woman! And 
pray, did she quote at the last ? 

Sir Simon on this was justly 
offended, and took up his hat and 
wished her good morning; and 
Edith remained, struggling with her 
indignation, while Lady Allerton 
pretended not to perceive it, and 
went on trying to satisfy her mind 
on a more important point. 

* Have you heard,’ said she, ‘that 
Hanworth is also at Genoa; and do 
you not think it rather a coinci- 
dence—a singular chance? 

‘Considering the tour that each 
—_ has been making,’ replied 

edith, ‘their meeting at Genoa is, 
I think, not a singular chance.’ 

‘Geographically, perhaps not; but 
morally, considering all the cireum- 
stances that you and I are aware of, 
it is singular—in fact, it is not a 
chance.’ 

Edith dared not hazard an answer, 
doubtful as she was as to the extent 
of Lady Allerton’s knowledge, and 
by her silence she invited her’ to 
continue: an invitation that Lady 
Allerton was never slow to accept ; 
and she went on— 

‘It cannot be reasonably doubted 
that Margaret Ramsay is now the 
Lady Hanworth elect, though at 
one time I thought another’ (with a 
searching glance) ‘ destined to that 

ost. However, of course we all 
now now how it is.’ 

‘But I do not know,’ Edith re- 
plied, and so the conversation 
ended. 
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THE TAMING OF HORSES, AND MR.. RAREY. 
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; H® that would venture nothing,’ 
quoth the proverb, ‘must not 
get on horseback ;’ and it is asome- 
what startling consideration to re- 
flect. upon the large number of our 
fellow-creatures who put themselves 
daily in the power of ‘the noble 
animal.’ How many a nervous 
gentleman confides his fourteen 
stone of unwieldy solidity to the 
discretion and forbearance of his cob, 
a favourite in whom he places im- 
ee reliance, and on whose so- 
riety of demeanour depends not 
only the comfort but the personal 
safety of his rider. How many a 
timid, lady whom no earthly consi- 
deration would induce to put her 
foot in a boat, steps unhesitatingly 
into her carriage without an in- 
stant’s misgiving or consideration 
that the unsoundness of a strap, the 
misplacement of a buckle, might 
at any moment produce the most 
alarming results. A frightened 
horse is for the time being a mad 
one, and should the stimulus of fear 
be sufficiently absorbing to over- 
come the restraining influence of 
the bit, she is as completely in his 
power as ever was Lapithoean 
maiden in the grasp of a Centaur. 
What with cab, omnibus, fly, tax- 
cart, pony-carriage, and phaeton, 
there are few people that are not 
constantly in the habit of confiding 
their necks and limbs in one way or 
another io the intelligence and doci- 
lity of the horse. It therefore be- 
comes a question of paramount im- 
pure to the public to ascertain 
y what means those qualities can 
be developed to the utmost. 

Now there are two sentiments 
which act with irresistible influence 
on the instinctive intelligence of 
the brute as on the reasoning mind 
of man, and these are, Fear and 
Love. Without going into the me- 
taphysical question as to which may 
be the more powerful engine in the 
nobler race, or endeavouring to 
trace the origin and effects of these 
antagonistic yet often co-existing 
motives, a diversion from our pre- 
sent theme which would involve 
much discussion on ‘ esthetics,’ and 


such incomprehensible topics, it is 
sufficient for us to be satisfied that 
a combination of the two feelings 
in which the latter predominates, is 
the most effectual for the discipline 
of the brute creation. All who are 
experienced in such matters have 
agreed that confidence cannot be 
established without affection, as 
obedience cannot be enforced with- 
out awe. Even Van Amburgh, 
armed with his iron bar, and 
mainly depending, as he ‘un- 
doubtedly did, on his own un- 
daunted courage and Herculean 
strength, had established a friendly 
understanding with the beasts of 
rey over whom he lorded it. 

he lion would fawn on him like a 
mastiff, the tiger play with him like 
a kitten. It was evident that his 
discipline, unrelenting and severe 
as it required to be, was not totally 
unmixed with kindness, and that 
the fear which he was compelled to 
instil was not without its leavening 
of love. The nobler the nature 
with which we have to deal, the 
greater should be the proportion of 
the latter sentiment to the former, 
but neither must be relied on to 
produce a good effect alone. Fear 
without love will wrest indeed a 
slavish submission, but the intel- 
lectual faculties will be completely 
deadened and the power of learn- 
ing entirely paralysed; so, on the 
other hand, favs without fear will 
soon grow to that familiarity which 
the proverb says ‘ breeds contempt,’ 
and the animal that is not reminded 
ever and anon that it Aas a master, 
will soon forget the fact altogether, 
and refuse to yield to any will but 
its own. 

That the horse was intended by 
the Creator for the especial service 
of man, no naturalist, we think, will 
be found to deny. That a large 
portion of our fellow-creatures, es- 

ecially in England, derive their 
Realth. their occupations, and a con- 
siderable share of their amusement, 
from his exertions, is a fact so 
obvious that it needs no comment. 
We never know the value of any- 
thing but by its loss; and perhaps 
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we are so accustomed to the use 
and abuse of this valuable animal, 
that we can hardly realize the in- 
conveniences to which we should be 
subjected if deprived of his services. 
We will not now speak of the young 
persons of both sexes in the upper 
classes who would thus, we fear, 
find themselves cut off from their 
principal source of relaxation by 
such a fatality, nor of that large 
body of sportsmen whose horses, 
indeed, are the most important 
considerations in their lives, but we 
will suppose that, like one of the 
minor plagues of Egypt, the edict 
had gone forth that should slay 
every horse in England in one night, 
and take as an example of its effects 
on the social system a respectable 
man of the middle class, who never 
handled a bridle or sat in a saddle 
in his life. 

Mr. Walker’s figure is not adapted 
for equitation. Mr. Walker’s nerves 
are hardly equal to driving. Mr. 
Walker’s whole habits are as little 
as possible those of the cavalier. 
He goes to his warehouse in the 
City regularly, and returns as re- 
gularly to dine at his villa at 
Fulham. If his mutton be tender 
and not over-roasted he is content. 
What has he to do with horse-flesh? 
This supposed mortality in the 
equine race ought to be of less im- 

rtance to him than to most people. 

t us see how it affects him. At 
four o'clock in the afternoon, 
hungry and happy, Mr. Walker 
turns his back upon the warehouse, 
and emerges into the Strand. He 
dines at five, and being a sociable 
man, enjoys and rather looks for- 
ward to his drive on the omnibus, 
which seis him down at his own 
door at Fulham. Moreover, he is 
punctual, and looks at his watch in 
surprise when he finds the lumber- 
ing vehicle fails to overtake him at 
the accustomed crossing. Alas! 
Mr. Walker, there is no omnibus 
to-day. A little put out, for he 
is frugal, though well-to-do, Mr. 
Walker resolves to treat himself to 
a eab, and hurries to the nearest 
stand for that purpose; but no cab 
is to be found. e cab-horses are 
all dead, the cab-men, it is needless 
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to remark, under such a dispensa- 
tion, all drunk. There is nothing 
else for it,—he must walk! Our 
hero’s bodily state when he arrives 
at Fulham, late for dinner, and 
streaming with perspiration, is the 
reverse of comfortable. At his own 
door he meets his little daughter 
(the favourite one) in tears. ‘ What’s 
the matter, dear?’ ‘Oh, papa, 
poor Jessie!’ and the sobs burst out 
afresh. Jessie is a bob-tailed pon 
belonging to a proprietor of oath 
specimens on a neighbouring com- 
mon, who lets her out for children 
to ride, and she is an especial 
favourite with the little amazon; 
but Jessie is dead, so the child 
weeps like the Greek maiden, be- 
cause she is inconsolable. Mr. 
Walker puts on a clean shirt, and 
gets his weary legs under his own 
table. A good dinner, he thinks, 
like Napoleon* at the Tuileries, will 
console him. The covers are lifted. 
There is no fish! The fishmonger 
has not sent round, for the famous 
trotter that stepped so daintily in 
the shafts of his tax-cart, is no 
more. There ought to have been a 
leg of lamb, but the butcher’s boy, 
though an active fellow, could not 
get here without the stout bay hack, 
and the bay hack is dead. Mr. 
Walker dines chiefly on a bread 
pudding and some double Glouces- 
ter cheese. Mrs. Walker under 
these contrarities is not so cross as 
might have been expected. She is 
going to a party, and ‘excitement,’ 
as she says, ‘always does her good.’ 
She gets irritable, though, whilst 
waiting for the fly, and when that 
vehicle does not make its appear- 
ance—as how can itwithouta horseto 
draw it ?—and the evening turns out 
wet, so that walking is impozsible, 
she gives way completely, and with 
an ingenuity altogether feminine, 
proves indisputably that the whole 
thing is Mr. Walker's fault! His 
evening is uncomfortable, and his 
night anything but one of repose. 
So much for the necessity of the 
horse, even to the least equestrian 
of our fellow-citizens. With the 
mass of our countrymen, an English- 
man and a lover of the horse are 
synonymous terms. There is no 
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question that in Britain we breed 


the finest animals of the species that’ 


can be produced; that we rear them 
with the greatest possible care and 
skill; that we understand’ tho- 
roughly the minutie of food, exer- 
cise, and treatment which shall 
bring their physical powers to the 
utmost penlictlon’ and that as 
far as their corporeal qualities 
extend, we have nothing to learn 


from any nation upon earth. But: 


is it so with their intellectual edu- 
cation? with that training of the 
mind which is essential even to the 
brute if we would render it service- 
able to the —_ ofman? We 
think not. We think that amongst 
no people with whom the horse is 
in daily use shall we find so little 
sagacity displayed by the animal, so 
little docility inculeated by its 
master. Accidents, both on wheels 
and in the saddle, are far less fre- 
quent on the Continent than with 
us. Though in many parts of 
France and Germany stallions are 
in common use, they seldom appear 
turbulent or unruly ; and a runaway, 
particularly in harness—so usual an 
oceurrence with ourselves—is com- 
paratively unknown. Their drivers, 
and these who take charge of them, 
treat them certainly with greater 
kindness than is the practice here ; 
and above all, they are accustomed 
to be spoken to constantly, and 
taught to obey the human voice. 
Every dog-breaker knows what a 
powerful effect this instrument has 
on the brute’s intellect, and the 
horse is’ quite as susceptible to its 
influence as his more obedient 
though scarcely more sagacious 
comrade. In England, we seldom 
speak to our horses, at least such 
as are used for fast work, except for 
the purpose of urging them to 
ater speed; and thus when acci- 
ent has deprived us of our bridle, 
we are utterly atthe mercy of an 
animal that has never been taught 
to submit to anything but physical 
force. Our cart-horses, indeed, are 
docile and obedient, simply from the 
difference of their education; but 
this class of animal is almost a dis- 
tinct species, both in appearance, 
disposition, and the purposes to 
which it is applied. 
Our system of ‘breaking’ is in 
fault from the very commencement. 
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Physical force seems to be the prin- 
cipal engine: employed, and em- 
loyed moreover in a manner that 
is prone to teach the disciple the 
of his own resistance. We 

seem to have taken a leaf out of the 
*Guacho's’ book, forgetting that the 
denizen of the Pampas is athorough 
Centaur, spending his whole life on 
horseback, and that the enimal 
which he subdues is: far inferior in 
ower, size, and courage, to our 
nglish horse. The Guacho’s plan is 
simple enough. He rides down and 
lassoes a wild and totally unbroken 
animal out of the herd, and pro- 
ceeds with the assistance of a com- 
rade, to saddle, bridle, and mount 
him whilst on the ground. There 
is plenty of room on the Pampas, 
pat as soon as the one Guacho is 
fairly in the saddle the other loosens 
the captive’s legs from the en- 
tangling /asso, and man and horse 
rise together from the earth in their 
new partnership. A furious and 
determined fight succeeds, and those 
who have ever tried to back an un- 
broken colt know too well the efforts 
of which he is capable to rid himself 
of his burden.- But the Guacho 
sticks: to him like wax. A tremen- 
dous bridle, with a port four inches 
high, and a steel rng instead of a 
curb chain, gives him perfect mas- 
tery over the animal’s head; and 
indeed, should a run-away be at- 
tempted, there is space enough for 
galloping and to spare. A high 
emi-pique saddle, broad stirrups, 
which however he uses. but little, 
and heavy punishing spurs (not suf- 
fered to remain idle), complete the 
horseman’s equipments, a constant 
practice enables him to retain his 
seat through every effort of the 
animal until it rears and falls over. 
The nimble Guacho is out of the 
saddle ere he touches the ground, 
and in it again ere he rises. Severe 
punishment is inflicted with bit, 
spurs, and thong during the conflict, 
and after fifteen or twenty minutes 
of such discipline the animal is 
generally completely subdued. But 
even this treatment is not always 
efficacious, and if it fails, and the 
steed still proves refractory, the 
Guacho is not without his remedy. 
He cuts his pupil’s throat! ‘For,’ 
says he, ‘ the brute will never be of 
use toanyone.’ It must be remem- 
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bered, however, that this last appeal 
takes place in a country where the 
value of a horse is about one-fifth 
that of his saddle, and the life of a 
man not half so precious as. the 
powder in his flask. 

Now there are few English horse- 
breakers who are possessed of the 
Guacho's skill and agility. They 
endeavour, moreover, to do what he 
does without the same means. His 
bridle is a severe and punishing 
curb, theirs a light and easy snaffle ; 
he is utterly reckless of harm to the 
comparatively valueless animal he 
bestrides, they have the responsi- 
bility of a horse not their own, and 
to whom even a trifling injury may 
perhaps lose them their employ- 
ment. It is evidently their best 
policy to adopt the persuasive 
method rather than the coercive 
one, to use any amount of skill 
rather than foree, when all the 
strength and most. of the advan- 
tages are on the other side. The 
object of horse-breaking is to make 
the animal do what his rider re- 
quires: so as this end be aceom- 
plished, it does not signify two 
straws how it be brought about. 
Let us see how the English breaker 
usually proceeds with his pupil. 
After icliesien leading, lunge-ing, 
and otherwise handling him, in all 
of which details he uses much un- 
necessary force, and consequently 
wastes a great deal of time ;—after 
leaving him for hours with his head 
tied up in a constrained and un- 
natural position, leaning as much of 
his weight as he can on the iron 
support of that pernicious instru- 
ment called a ‘dumb jockey,’ he 
mounts his hapless victim, by this 
time considerably disgusted with all 
the means and appliances of his in- 
structor, and proceeds to teach him 
to ‘ face his bridle,’ as he calls it, or, 
to use another of his own terms, to 
‘give hima mouth.’ Nature having 
already provided the brute with that 
organ in its most sensitive form, the 
man does all in his power to render 
it callous and unyielding to the 
touch. For this sampee ben puts a 
large snaffle-bit into the: horse’s 
mouth, and rides him with a strong 
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and continuous pull upon the reins 
till he has taught him that it is 
easier and pleasanter when once the 
tongue and jaws have got. deadened 
to the pain, to suffer his rider to 
support his head and neck for him 
than tobe at the trouble of carrying 
them for himself; in other words, 
he leans as much of his weight as 
can be brought to bear upon them 
on his instructor’s arms, just as he 
has been taught to do in the stable 
under the discipline of the dumb 
jockey. He is now considered 
‘ mouthed,’ and the snaffie is soon 
exchanged for a double-bridle, curb, 
Pelham, Dunchurch, or Segundo, 
according to the degree of insensi- 
bility to which his mouth has been 
thus unnaturally brought. Can we 
wonder that ninety-nine horses out 
of a hundred are disagreeable to 
ride even to a practised horseman ? 
Surely this is all contrary to com- 
mon sense. The horse’s mouth is 
naturally sensitive; endeavour to 
keep it so by directing him with a 
light. and delicate touch on the 
bridle. Use a powerful instrument 
that shall hurt him keenly if he at- 
tempts to oppose it, and on which 
there is no temptation for him #o 
lean, but use it as the last resource; 
and only when all other means have 
failed. The Turks and Arabs—no 
mean judges of horseflesh, nor bad 
horsemasters—break all their colts 
with the national bit, an instrument 
severe enough to merit a place 
amongst the tortures of the In- 
quisition ; but although curbs and 
spavins are very generally the result 
of thus bringing the horse too sud- 
denly on. his haunches, a bad mouth 
is searcely to be found when ridden 
in an English bridle, and a hard 
ler is unknown.* 

It is doubtless unnecessary and 
pernicious to use so severe an in- 
strument as the Oriental bit; but 
surely, when we consider the object 
and intentions of a bridle, the ex- 
treme in which the servants of the 
Prophet err is more rational than 
our own. You want: to guide your 
boat by the rudder; would it be 
expedient to alter her trim till the 
rudder had as little effect on her 


* In the writer's whole personal experience, and he has ridden several hundreds 
of these horses, he cannot call to mind a single instance of a horse attempting in 


the least degree to ‘get out of his hand.’ 
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movements as possible? To ride a 
well-broken, well-bitted horse, with 
a powerful bridle and a light hand— 
to ride him, moreover, every yard he 
goes—is the true poetry of motion. 
But not satisfied with damaging 
the colt’s mouth, the breaker gene- 
rally does all in his ot though 
unwittingly, to spoil his temper. 
Forgetting that habit is second 
nature, and that with the dumb 
animal the habit of obedience is the 
first desideratum, he endeavours to 
instil this lesson by violence and at 
once—forcing him, as it were, to a 
task, instead of leading him step by 
step to a pleasure. For example ; 
we will suppose that the colt, from 
some whim or fancy for which his 
rider cannot account, but for which 
the animal has doubtless sufficient 
reasons of his own, objects to a par- 
ticular turn, perhaps will not turn 
completely round to the right side, 
and when his head is pulled that 
way shows symptoms of unwilling- 
ness and resistance, what does the 
breaker? He pulls him savagely 
round in the direction to which he 
is 80 averse, and proceeds at once to 
the ordeal of battle to see who shall 
be master. Nowif the animal were 
a grown-up human being, and he 
could explain to him exactly what 
he wanted, this might be all very 
well. Man unfortunately sometimes 
requires more coercion than the 
brute; but with the horse violence 
is always the longest, most dan- 
erous, and least eflicaciqus process. 
he colt does not like to turn com- 
pletely round to the right; then 
turn him completely round to the 
left, teach him to acquire the habit 
of as in that way, and then, 
when he is in good humour, and 
ready to oblige, turn him a little bit 
to the right. If he objects, let him 
alone for that time and take another 
opportunity; by degrees he will 
forget his repugnance, soon he will 
turn half way, and at last show not 
the slightest unwillingness to do 
that which a week ago he would 
have fought for an hour to avoid. 
Caress him well when he complies, 
or, to use an expressive Americanism, 
ont him ;’ and this brings us to 
r. Rarey, the key-stone of whose 
admirable system is the golden 
_ that ‘ persuasion is better than 
orce.’ 
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Every now and then a celebrated 
horse-tamer has made his appear- 
ance in this horse-breeding country, 
and hasmet with more or less success. 
Perhaps the most notorious was Sul- 
livan, the famous ‘ Irish whisperer,” 
who could certainly reduce any ani- 
mal of the equine species to complete 
docility and subjection in half an 
hour. His secret died with him; 
and this is of the less importance, 
inasmuch as it does not appear that 
his results were permanent, or that 
the docility of the subject extended 
to any other than the whisperer 
himself. At the risk of ridicule, we 
do not hesitate to give it as our 
own opinion that Sullivan was a 
mesmerist, and placed the animal 
on which he operated in a magnetic 
trance. Be this as it may, such 
temporary effects are not ‘business;’ 
and it is emphatically ‘ business,’ or 
in other words results derived from 
a plain matter-of-fact method, im- 
proved by practice into a system, 
that Mr. Rarey has been so success- 
ful in achieving. Every step in his 
operation is based on common sense, 
and the whole history of the man, as 
well as the concise and pertinent 
remarks made in his simple and un- 

retending little book, prove him to 
be one of those essentially successful 
persons who can take a broad view 
of a theory combined with a narrow 
regard to practice; above all, who 
never consider the smallest detail 
too insignificant for their attention. 

No man has ever yet become pre- 
eminent in any pursuit or occupation 
without a natural tendency to that 

articular line on which to super- 
induce the application and perse- 
verance that most minds can com- 
mand at will. Mr. Rarey himself is 
devotedly fond of the animal to 
whose nature he has paid so much 
attention. None but a veritable 
Philippist could so thoroughly enter 
into the spirit of an Arabian anec- 
dote which he gives in his pamphlet, 
and which is so Oriental and charac- 
teristic that we cannot resist con- 
densing it for the benefit of our 


ers. 
‘A certain Bedouin, named Jabal, 


had a famous mare. The governor 
of Damascus was most anxious to 
buy this treasure, but Jabal, like a 
true son of the desert, steadily re- 
fused to part with his favourite. At 
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last one Gafar, a Bedouin of another 
tribe, presented himself to the Pacha, 
and asked him what he would give 
the man who should make him mas- 
ter of Jabal’s mare? ‘I will fill his 
horse’s nosebag with gold,” replied 
the governor. Jabal having heard 
of this became more watchful than 
ever, and secured his mare at night 
with an iron chain, one end of which 
was fastened to her hind fetlock, 
whilst the other, after passing 
through the tent-eloth, was attached 
toa picket driven into the ground 
under the felt that served himself 
and his wife fora bed. One night, 
however, Gafar succeeded in creep- 
ing into the tent and loosening the 
chain. Just before starting off with 
his prize he caught up Jabal’s lance, 
and, poking him with the butt end, 
cried out, “I am Gafar! I have 
stolen your noble mare, and give 
you notice in time.” This warn- 
ing was in accordance with the 
customs of the desert, for to rob a 
hostile tribe is considered an honour- 
able exploit, and the man who ac- 
conglcken it is desirous of all the 
glory that may flow from the deed. 
Jabal, mounting his brother’s mare, 
pursued the robber for four hours. 
The mare was of the same stock as 
Jabal’s, but was not equal to her, 
nevertheless he outstripped all other 
pursuers, and was even on the point 
of overtaking the robber, when Jabal 
shouted to him, “ Pinch her right 
ear, and give her a touch of the 
heel.” Gafar did so, and away went 
the mare like lightning, rendering 
further pursuit hopeless. The pinch 
of the ear and touch with the heel 
were the secret signs by which Jabal 
had been used to urge his mare to 
her utmost speed. Jabal’s compa- 
nions were amazed and indignant at 
his strange conduct. ‘Oh, thou 
father of a jackass!” they cried ; 
“thou hast enabled the thief to rob 
thee of thy jewel!” But he silenced 
these upbraidings by saying, “I 
would rather lose her than sully her 
reputation. Would you have me 
suffer it to be said among the tribes 
that another mare had proved fleeter 
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that mine? I have at least this 
comfort left me, that I can say she 
never met with her match !”’ 

Now, with this admiration for 
the noble animal, and appreciation 
of its merits, Mr. Rarey has studi- 
ously applied himself to an inquiry 
into its characteristics, and, so to 
speak, its mental organization. 

rom his observations and reflec- 
tions he has deduced these three 
fundamental principles, which he 
sets forth in the following order :— 

First.—That the horse is so consti- 
tuted by nature that he will not offer 
resistance to any demand made of him 
which he fully comprehends, if made in 
@ way consistent with the laws of his 
nature, 

Second.—That he has no conscious- 
ness of his strength beyond his experi- 
ence, and can be handled according to 
our will, without force. 

Third.—That we can, in compliance 
with the laws of his nature by which he 
examines all things new to him, take 
any object, however frightful, around, 
over, or on him, that does not inflict 
pain,—without causing him to fear.* 

Now taking these maxims as 
‘first principles’ in the order in 
which they come, we arrive at the 
following conclusions :— 

That the primary object will be 
to make the horse thoroughly un- 
derstand what it is that we wish 
him to do, and at the same time 
satisfy him that the means by which 
we propose to secure his compliance 
are not injurious or alarming to his 
nature. 

That as he has no intuitive con- 
sciousness of his strength, we must 
carefully prevent his making that 
discovery by a comparison of his 
own physical powers with those of 
his master. silken thread is as 
effectual a fetter as an iron chain, 
till it be pulled against. 

That by accustoming him gradu- 
ally to any object, however alarm- 
ing, and suffering him to examine 
that object for bimself, and in his 
own way, till he is satisfied that it 
is not intended to injure him, we 
can induce the horse to face any- 
thing on earth without flinching. 


* The Art of Taming Horses. By J.S. Rarey. A New Edition, revised, with 
Important Additions and Illustrations, including Chapters on Riding and Hunting 
for the Invalid and Timid. By the Secretary to the First Subscription of Five 


Thousand Guineas, Author of Gallops and Gossips, and ‘Hunting Correspondent of 
the Illustrated London News,’ 
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As a summary of Mr. Rarey’s 
system, we cannot do better than 
quote his.own words in many of his 
lectures:—‘ Man,’ says he, ‘has 
see © - addition to his —_ A 

orse judges everything by seeing, 
smelling, and feclong Now, every 
horseman must have remarked that 
when his horse shies at any object, 
be it but a heap of stones on the 
road, he accompanies his start with 
a violent snort, which is repeated 
frequently, in proportion to the 
amount of alarm which he displays. 
This is without question an instinc- 
tive spasm by which to clear the air 
passages conducting to his sense of 
smell; and he thus endeavours to 
satisfy himself by all the means in 
his power of the nature of his bug- 
bear. Should the horse be turned 
loose his first impulse will be to fly 
from the object of terror; but when 
he has arrived at what he considers 
a safe distance, curiosity will get 
the better of fear:—he will turn 
round, and with ears erect and head 
protruded, still snorting repeatedly, 
and sniffing the air, he will gradu- 
ally approach the cause of his 
alarm, and should it remain per- 
fectly motionless and stationary, so 
as to convey no further ideas of 
danger, he will not be satisfied until 
he has arrived quite close to it, and 
not only smelt it, but touched it 
with his nose. Mr. Rarey, whose 
owers of observation are ever 

eenly awake, is satisfied that this 
sense of ¢owch is particularly reassur- 
ing to the horse, and that he feels 
with his soft and delicate muzzle as 
a man would with his hands. Im- 
pressed with this conviction, he in- 
sists on the colt being permitted to 
touch, and in this manner become 
acquainted with every strap and 
article brought into contaet with 
him; nay, every single thing to 
which he shows the slightest disin- 
clination ; and certainly the process 
seems extremely reassuring to the 
horse. ‘The first thing in all tuition 
is to get rid of fear. It is an eme- 
tion which more than any other 
confuses the intellectual faculties ; 
and even a schoolboy learns his 
lesson best when he is not afraid. 
As Mr. Rarey philosophically re- 
marks, the horse has a perfect right 
to oppose by all means in his power 
every one of our efforts to bring 
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him in contact with articles which, 
for aught he knows, may be injuri- 
ous to him. We cannot explain to 
him by speech that our object is not 
to hurt him; it is for us to bring 
those reasoning powers which, as 
Lords of the Creation, we possess, 
to bear upon his inferior instinct. 
We must be patient with his igno- 
rance, whilst we preserve the calm 
superiority of intellect; eonciliate, 
though with firmness ; and if punish- 
ment be indispensable, punish with 
temperate judgment and forbear- 
ance, wearing the serene front of 
conscious power; ‘for,’ quoth Mr. 
Rarey, ‘the horse soon learns to 
read the expression of the face and 
voice, and will know as well when 
fear, love, or anger prevails, as you 
know your own feelings—two of 
which, Fram anp ANGER, A GOOD 
HORSEMAN SHOULD NEVER FEEL.’ 

Ere we go into a deseription of 
the admirable system developed by 
the American horse-tamer, and 
which has been found to answer so 
well, let us take a retrospective 
glance of a few months, and recal 
the opinion of the incredulous Bri- 
tish public as to the pretensions of 
a man who undertook to render any 
horse alive tractable in a few hours. 
The subject, as may be supposed, 
was largely discussed in sporting 
cireles; the general impression, we 
are bound to confess, was opposed 
to the a of such a result. 
At the covert-side on a fine hunting 
morning, how often have we listened 
to such a conversation as the follow- 
ing :— 
aie you heard of this new 
man, that can break any horse in 
ten minutes ?’ 

‘Yes ; but I don’t believe a word 
of it. Of course, it’s a humbug!’ 

(N.B. Everything in England is a 
humbug with which we are not al- 
ready thoroughly familiar. Thus, 
Harvey’s system was a humbug; 
steam was a humbug; railroads a 
humbug; and the electric telegraph, 
which has lately so disgraced itself, 
the greatest humbug of all.) 

‘There may be something in it, 
remarks an old gentleman, who re- 
members the successes of ‘ Sullivan 
the Whisperer,’ and who has heard 
the triumphs achieved by Bartley, 
the bootmaker, not to mention Mr. 
King, who twitehed the nerves of his 
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victim’s mouth, and Mr. Ellis, who 
blew his own breath into the horses’ 
nostrils. ‘There may be something 


init. [have lived long enough now 
to believe anything; and though I 
may be disgusted, I cannot be sur- 


rised. 

‘If I ever had a horse worth ten 
pounds, I’d pay to learn the secret,’ 
observes a hard-riding ‘ good-for- 
nothing,’ who thinks that because 
his own neck is of no value to him, 
the rest of mankind should be 
equally reckless. 

‘I'd give him fifty,’ replies an 
enthusiastic heavy-weight, ‘if he’d 
tell me how to make them go on. 
I find I can always bring them to 
reason in three fields. Sce, there’s 
Jack’s cap in the air; by Jove, 
they’re away !’ 

Th another minute Rarey is for- 
gotten, and they are speeding along 
over the adjoining pasture, their 
whole faculties engrossed by the 
streaming pack and yonder line of 

llard vilows; so suggestive of a 

rook. 

Now these gentlemen ride horses 
which have been perfectly broken; 
ride them, it is true, with great nerve 
and determination, but still find them 
with few exceptions as governable 
as machines, and as sure to perform 
their part till the motive power is 
‘used up.’ But the young farmer 
behind has listened open-mouthed 
to their conversation. He is 
mounted on a raw and fractious 
three-year-old ; he is acquainted 
with all the * boring’ and ‘ hanging,’ 
and unwillingness to go kere, and 
wilfulness to go there, which are so 
characteristic of young horses. He 
has already had an infinity of 
trouble in only ‘ bitting’ and ‘back- 
ing’ his present torment; should he 
ever arrive at the brook, he will 
probably get well over, for courage 
is the quality in which youth is least 
deficient; but an awkward gap or 
two, and a gate to open—no easy 
task with a violent horse in a crowd 
—render such a consummation most 
improbable. ‘There must be a 
shorter way than mine,’ he reflects, 
as he recals all the trouble he has 
taken. ‘Dangit! ifachap had ten 
ea to spare, it wouldn’t be so 

= laid out !’ 
Then came the strictures and re- 
marks of the newspapers, in most of 
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which there is a sporting column, 
conducted by some gentleman who 
hesitates not to broach very decided 
opinions. Some would have it that 

r. Rarey’s method was only cer+ 
tain in the case of unbroken horses, 
but that with animals which had 
become habitually vicious it was 
impossible for him to succeed. ‘ Let 
him try,’ said they, ‘with such 
* man-eaters” as Phiegon, Vatican, 
or Cruiser; and if it answers with 
them, we will admit that he is no 
humbug.’ 

The gauntlet thus thrown down 
was eagerly lifted by Mr. Rarey; 
and with Lord Dorchester’s permis- 
sion, the last-named animal was 
selected as the dragon on which to 
essay the prowess of this American 
St. George. From the Morning 
Post of March the 2nd, 1858, we 
extract the following description of 
that amiable quadraped :— 


Cruiser was the property of Lord 
Dorchester, and was a good favourite 
for the Derby in Wild Dayrell’s year, 
but broke down before the race. Like 
all Venison horses, his temper was not 
of the mildest) kind, and John Day was 
delighted to get rid of him. When 
started for Rawcliffe he told the man 
who Jed him on no account to put him 
into a stable, as he would never get him 
out. This injunction was of course dis- 
regarded; for when the man wanted 
some refreshment he put him into a 
country public-house stable, and left 
him, and to get him out the roof of the 
building had to be pulled off. At Raw- 
cliffe he was always exhibited by a 
groom with a ticket-of-leave bludgeon in 
his hand ; and few were bold enough to 
venture into his yard. This animal, 
whose temper has depreciated him per- 
haps a thousand pounds in value, would 
I think be ‘ the right horse in the right 
place’ for Mr. Rarey. 


Accompanied by one individual 
alone, a nobleman of indisputable 
nerve, temper,and physicalstrength, 
Mr. Rarey proceeded to the en- 
counter. As we have heard the 
story told, his injunctions to his 
comrade were characteristic enough. 
‘Whatever happens, my lord,’ said 
he; ‘don’t you speak, or interfere. 
At least, not till you see me down 
under his feet, and him worrying 
me!” This compact made, he re- 
solutely walked into the arena, 
which consisted of a loose-box di- 
vided by a half-door of some four 
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feet or more in height. Stepping 
quietly up to this barrier, he leaned 
his arm upon it, so that it was just 
covered by the iron bar that ran 
along the top, and looked fixedly at 
the savage he intended to tame. 
Cruiser—from whom muzzle, head- 
stall and all such impediments 
had been removed, we believe, by 
some mechanical arrangements, 
for none dared go near enough to 
touch him—made his usual dash at 
the intrepid stranger, to pounce on 
him as a cat would on a mouse. 
Rarey stood perfectly motionless, 
neither altering his attitude nor the 
expression of his countenance in 
the slightest degree. Thinking he 
had his enemy by the arm, the horse 
seized and worried at the bar as if 
he would have bitten it through. 
Again and again retiring for an 
impetus to the further corner, he 
rushed at the mysterious stranger, 
actually screaming in the uncon- 
trollable violence of his rage, 
Rarey sustaining these successive 
charges with the same sang froid 
that he had shown at the com- 
mencement of the engagement. 
At length, after more than an hour 
of this wild scene, with its frantic 
fury on one side, and its calm 
scientific superiority on the other, 
the redoubtable Cruiser, blown, ex- 
hausted, dripping with sweat, and 
completely puzzled in his equine 
mind as to the properties of this 
figure, which he could no longer 
believe to be human, came quietly 
close to it, and true to his nature, 
warped as it was, smelt at it, and 
touched it with his nose; then 
Rarey threw open the half-door and 
walked boldly up to him. The last 
sentence speaks volumes. It was a 
trait not of the system perhaps, so 
much as of the man. But what 
confidence the man must have had 
in his system, thus to preserve his 
coolness and equanimity in a posi- 
tion which to every one but himself 
would have been of mortal danger. 
The ‘salt was now on the bird’s 
tail,” and when his own peculiar 
method had been resorted to, and 
Cruiser, converted into a quiet, 
docile, and not particularly showy 
hack, had been ridden before as- 
tonished hundreds, the horse-tamer 
was universally recognised as such, 
and both the papers and the public 
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expressed themselves satisfied with 
. Rarey. 

And now to the secret—the secret 
which was so well kept by hundreds 
for so long, notwithstanding that 
those hundreds numbered several 
ladies in their ranks, the secret that 
it is now allowable to practise and 
discuss in public. 

It must not be supposed that, like 
the Whisperer’s, and those of other 
horse-tamers, Mr. Rarey’s is an ab- 
normal plan, and such as will work 
only under certain given circum- 
stances, or with certain peculiarly 
gifted persons; onthecontrary, based 
as it ison the soundestcommonsense, 
and deduced fromaclose observation 
ofthe horse’snature and peculiarities, 
it may be practised by any one pos- 
sessed of the usual share of nerve 
and agility ; nay, it is by no means 
en for a lady or a boy to 
reduce a horse to subjection under 
this system, without over-excite- 
ment or over-exertion. We will 
endeavour to describe the method, 
and how it is put in practice. 

Assuming as a first principle that 
the object is to get the horse to feel 
himself completely in the man’s 

ower without frightening him, 
Mr. Rarey hit upon the following 
method, which, although notentirely 
an innovation of his own in all its 
details, is yet a combination of diffe- 
rent processes of discipline which 
had hitherto been unthought of by 
any one else, and which he alone has 
brought to perfection. To explain 
it in the absence of woodcuts is 
perhaps no easy task, but we must 
endeavour if possible to make it 
intelligible to our readers without 
their assistance. 

The first thing to be done is to 

po a strong thick snaffle in the 
1orse’s mouth, and premising that 
he is already habituated to the 
bridle, no directions need be given 
for that purpose ; the next, to strap 
his near fore-leg tightly together 
with a good stout Teathera band, 
secured round what is termed the 
arm or upper portion of the leg, 
and the leg-bone itself between the 
knee and fetlock joints. And here 
we quote the following sound piece 
of advice from the Secretary’s little 
book already alluded to :— 

Take care that your buckle is of the 
very best quality, and the leather sound. 
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It is a good plan to stretch it before 
using it. The tongues of buckles used 
for this purpose, if not of the best 
quality are very likely to come out, 
when all your labour will have to be 
gone over again, Sometimes you may 
find it better to lay the loop open on 
the ground, and let the horse step into 
it. It is better that the buckle should 
be inside the leg, if you mean the horse 
to fall toward you, because then it is 
easier to unbuckle when he is on the 
ground, In those instances in which you 
have had no opportunity of previously 
taming and soothing a colt, it will fre- 
quently take you an hour of quiet, 
patient, silent perseverance, before he 
will allow you to buckle up his leg—if 
he resists, you have nothing for it but 
patience. You must stroke him—you 
must fondle him, until he lets you en- 
thral him. 


When his leg is thus strapped up 
and reduced to what we may term 
a mere stump sticking out hori- 
zontally from the point of the 
shoulder, place a common surcingle 
round the horse’s body, drawn on! 
to that degree of tightness whic 
shall prevent its slipping back to 
his loins. It is senile to insist 
that this as well as every other 
article used must be of the strongest 
and most reliable materials. ‘The 
breaking of tackle in such enter- 
prises is fatal. 


The near fore-leg being securely 
strapped, and the horse, if so inclined, 
secured from biting by a wooden bit, 
the next step is to make him hop about 
on three legs. This is comparatively 
easy if the animal has been taught to 
lead, but it is difficult with one which 
hasnot. The trainer must take care to 
keep behind his horse’s shoulder and 
walk in a circle, or he will be likely to 
be struck by the horse's head, or 
strapped-up leg. 

Mr. Rarey is so skilful that he seldom 
considers it necessary to make his horses 
hop about ; but there is no doubt that 
it saves much after-trouble by fatiguing 
the animal, and that it it a useful pre- 
paration before putting a colt or kicking 
horse into harness. Like every other 
operation, it must be done very gently, 
and accompanied by soothing words— 
*Come along,’ ‘ Come along, old fellow,’ 
&c. A horse can hop on three legs, if 
not severely pressed, for two or three 
miles, and no plan is more successful for 
curing a kicker or jibber.* 


By keeping behind the horse's 


* The Art of Taming Horses. 


By J. 8. Rarey. 
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near shoulder, holding him at the 
same time firmly beneath the jaws 
with the left hand, he may be made 
to circle round the trainer, who, as 
the pivot, need hardly shift his 
ground the while his pupil is doing 
a very sufficient amount of work. 

It is now time to place a strap 
round the pastern of the off fore- 
leg, securing it firmly between the 
coronet and the fetlock joint; to this 
must be attached another long strap, 
which is to be passed wnder the 
surcingle where it meets the horse’s 
belly. Again we must quote from 
the Secretary's little book. 


Take a firm, short hold of it with 
your gloved right hand, standing close 
to the horse behind his shoulders, and 
with your left hand take hold of the 
near rein. By pulling the horse gently 
to the near side he will be almost sure 
to hop ; if he will not he must be led, 
but Mr. Rarey always makes him hop 
alone. The moment he lifts up his off 
fore-foot you must draw up strap No. 2 
(the one attached to the off pastern) 
tightly and steadily. The motion will 
draw up the off leg into the same position 
as the near leg, and the horse will go 
down on his knees, Your object is to 
hold the strap so firmly that he will not 
be able to stretch his foot out again. 
Those who are very confident in their 
skill are content to hold the strap only 
with a twist round their hand, but 
others take the opportunity of the 
horse’s first surprise to give the strap a 
double turn round the surcingle. * * * 
Usually at the end of eight minutes’ 
violent struggles, the animal sinks for- 
ward on his knees, sweating profusely, 
with heaving flanks and shaking tail, as 
if at the end of a thirty minutes’ burst 
with fox-hounds over a stiff country. 

Then is the time to get him into a 
comfortable position for lying down. By 
pushing gently at his shoulder, or by 
pulling steadily the off rein, you can 
get him to fall, in the one case on the 
near side, in the other on the off side. 
The horse will often make a final spring 
when you think he is quite beaten ; but 
at any rate, at length he slides over and 
lies down, panting and exhausted, on 
his side. r. i make star ¥ 

Now, let your horse recover his 
wind, and then encourage him to a 
second fight. It will often be more 
stubborn and more fierce than the first. 
The object of this tying-up operation is, 
that he shall thoroughly exhaust with- 
out hurting himself, and that he shall 
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come to the conclusion that it is you 
who, by your superior strength, have 
conquered him, and that you are always 
able to conquer him. 

When the horse lies down for a 
second or third time, thoroughly beaten, 
the time has arrived for teaching him a 
few more of the practical parts of horse- 
training. 

When you have done all you desire to 
the horse tied up,—smoothed his ears, 
if fidgety about the ears, —the hind-legs 
if a kicker,—shown him a saddle, and 
allowed him to smell it, and then placed 
it on his back,—mounted him yourself, 
and pulled him all over,—take off all the 
straps. 

‘In moving round him for the pur- 
pose of ‘gentling’ him, walk slowly 
always from the head round the tail, 
and again to the head: scrape the 
sweat off him with a scraper, run him 
down with a wisp, smooth the hair of 
his legs, and draw the fore one straight 
out. If he has fought hard, he will lie 
like a dead horse, and scarcely stir. 
You must now go over him again as 
conscientiously as if you were a mes- 
meric doctor or shampooer. Every 
limb must be ‘gentled,’ to use Mr. 
Rarey’s expressive phrase; and with 
that operation you have completed your 
Jirst and most important lesson. 


We have quoted thus largely 
from the work already alluded to, 
because we think that it explains 
more lucidly than could any words of 
our own the important secret, or to 
use an irreverent though expressive 
term, the ‘dodge,’ by which the 
horse is most readily taught to be- 
lieve himself mastered. Now it has 
long been an acknowledged fact 
familiar to those who have studied 
the character of the animal, that the 
mastering any one of a _ horse’s 
members has a strong tendency to 
subdue his spirit and bring him 
into subjection to the will of man. 
Though unable to account for this 
upon philosophical principles, we 
have never known the experiment 
fail. We have seen horses inclined 
to jib move on willingly at once on 
the forefoot being lifted with a 
strap; we have seen kickers with 
their tails plaited down to the splin- 
ter bar, and found the inclination to 
rebel disappear with the possibility 
of doing so. The cruel expedient 
of stitching a horse’s ears together 
has even the effect of rendering him 
patient and submissive for the time, 
whilst every groom in every stable 
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in England knows the efficacy of 
that uncomfortable instrument, ‘ the 
twitch,’ if only he can get it on. But 
when the whole body is thus pros- 
trated at once by its own unavailing 
exertions, when the horse finds 
himself striving in vain against the 
master-will, when he sees the supe- 
rior being standing calmly by his 
side, speaking words of kindness 
and encouragement the while he is 
struggling with and succumbing to 
an irresistible force, it is no wonder 
that the lower animal is compelled 
to acknowledge its lord, and that 
the horse once so conquered feels 
it will be useless to rebel at any 
future time. 

Mr. Rarey, in an admirable letter 
to the public, drawn from him b 
one of the many attacks to which 
he was at first subjected, observes 
with great truth, that his secret (as 
it then was) is not a trick, but a 
science. Every horseman in Eng- 
land has been trying for years todo 
what this American so readily and 
effectually accomplishes, some in 
one way, some in another, more or 
less successfully, according to the 
natural or acquired qualities of the 
rider. The prime object has always 
been to win obedience from the 
horse, and all means, from the 
greatest kindness to the most brutal 
severity, have been tried in turn. It 
remained for a man who had for 
years studied the nature of the 
animal, to hit upon a method which 
should save an infinity of time, 
labour, and above all, of suffering, to 
the noblest of the brute species. 

Let us see how Mr. Rarey’s sys- 
tem can Le brought to bear upon the 
everyday economy of our stable. 

Without presuming to rival the 
immortal Mr. Briggs, that prince 
of sportsmen and most compliant 
of husbands, we most of us either 
do possess, or have possessed, or 
are Fikely to possess, an animal of 
which we are inwardly conscious we 
have not the entire control. Ina 
letter from one of the most daring 
riders and finest horsemen we ever 
knew to a brother-sportsman of 
equal skill and courage, the writer 
quaintly observes—‘ You ask me of 
my stud. I am the owzer, I wish I 
could say the master, of three as 

ood horses as I ever remember to 
ave had.’ Now, although this 
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gentleman was the last man on 
earth to fail in becoming the master 
of any horse he once laid his 
over, we are not all endowed wit 
either his superiority of nerve or 
his physical capabilities for equita- 
tion, and it is no disgrace to be 
forced to acknowledge that we have 
aservant or two in the stable not 

uite so obedient as we could wish. 
tf we are accustomed to the 
handling of horses, we shall find 
little difficulty in ee Mr. 
Rarey’s plan ; if not, we shall learn 
by the study of his book, and our 
own reflections on the conclusions 
to which he has come, much that is 
new and interesting concerning the 
nature of the horse, and much that 
the most inexperienced person may 
safely essay without fear of accident 
or danger of any kind. 


Should you find the new denizen 
of your stable too much for you, 
either from wilfulness, or timidity, 
or vice, lose no time in adopting a 
system which has been found to 
answer in thousands of cases, and 
on the efficacy of which there can 
now be no dispute. Above all, do 
not send your late purchase to a 
horse-breaker ; he will in all pro- 
bability return him to you with his 
original tricks uncured, and two or 
three new ones superinduced; be- 
sides, were he a second Castor, you 
must remember that he is not the 

rson who is afterwards to avail 

imself of the rebel’s services, and 
that even the most accommodating 
of horses will carry one man in far 
more pleasant form than another. 
No; pluck up your courage, the 
more confidently that the process 
will require but little of that manly 
quality; choose your straps and 
buckles, go to some secluded spot, 
accompanied at most by oneassistant, 
who if a man of taciturn habits will 
be all the more acceptable, and then 
having selected a soft and yielding 
surface on the bosom of Mother 
Earth, doff hat and coat, and so, to 
parody the words of Byron, 


Seek out, less often sought than found, 
A place to fall—for thee the best ; 
Then look around, and choose thy 
ground, 
And do thy best. 


When the horse isdown,exhausted, 
trembling, and submissive, be careful 
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to appear to the vanquished in the 
light of a friend. Caress and soothe 
him with hand and voice, particu- 
larly the latter, for he will never 
forget those accents afterwards ; let 
him understand that you have only 
conquered, not hurt him, and that 
by an act of simple volition, against 
which his own brute strength is of 
no avail. When you release him 
he will look upon you not as a 
tyrant but as a liberator, and you 
will have succeeded in instilling 
that mingled sentiment of awe 
and attachment which is the most 
powerful and the most permanent of 
all. With you that horse will ever 
afterwards be gentle and obedient, 
and with a little time and trouble, 
a little good humour and patience, 
you may teach him as many tricks 
as a dog. 

Surely it is worth while to sacri- 
fice an hour or two a day for a 
few days, or even weeks (we are 
great sticklers for the little by little 
principle), to make your horse a 
devoted servant instead of an un- 
willing slave. Ifyou mean to drive 
him, think of the many chances and 
hazards there must always be of 
harness giving way, of dark nights, 
of alarming objects, all of which may 
goad the mere half-tamed brute 
into a state of frenzy, but which will 
have no effect on the well-disci- 
a and sagacious animal who 

as learned to await his master’s 
voice for orders and encouragement. 
If you mean to ride him, he will 
never be either a secure or a com- 
fortable conveyance unless he is 
completely and voluntarily under 
your control. What is horseman- 
ship, after all, but the reciprocal 
understanding of the man and the 
brute? and when this understand- 
ing does not exist, the process of 
riding is at once ungraceful, uncom- 
fortable, and unsafe. Look at two 
men trotting round a street corner 
in London. The one sitting like 
a sack, with a heavy hand, and a 
wavering body, suffers his horse to 
turn completely upon his shoulders, 
his hind legs far away from under 
him, his mouth deadened to the 
bridle, his whole powers all ‘abroad,’ 
to use an expressive phrase of the 
ménage. Should the crossing be 
slippery or the animal make the 
slightest mistake, down he comes 
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upon his side without a chance of 
recovery, and in all probability 
breaks his rider's leg somewhere 
just above the ankle bone. The 
other, trim and graceful, with his 
horse well in hand, and so com- 
pletely on his haunches as to be 
capable of a spring or an effort at a 
moment’s notice, applies his outer 
leg to the horse's outer flank, so as 
to turn him in the most collected 
form, the animal’s hind legs being 
under the rider’s weight. Should 
he make a false step he can recover 
himself on the instant, and even if 
he must fall, he falls in a very diffe- 
rent manner to the other. Should 

ou aspire to the delights of the 

unting-field and the thrilliag plea- 
sure of riding across a country 
with hounds, it is needless to insist 
on the necessity of an absolute 
mastery over the animal you be- 
stride. When that is wanting, 
*hard-riding,’ as it is termed, is 
really a dangerous pastime. 

It is impossible to speak of the 
hunting-field without adverting to 
the loss that has recently been sus- 
tained in the person of Mr. Assheton 
Smith, sadoebly: if such a compli- 
ment can be paid to any one man, 
the best rider in England of his 
day. This is not the place to 
allude to the virtues and the bene- 
volence of the kindly, warm-hearted, 
‘fine old English gentleman,’ but 
his riding fame is a matter of his- 
tory, and of that we are entitled to 
speak. Horses are said to have 
made greater efforts under him than 
under any other sportsman of his 
day, and the courage for which 
from boyhood he was conspicuous, 
was nowhere more pre-eminent than 
in the saddle. With a loose, easy 
seat, and a particularly athletic 
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frame, he rode with strong and 
severe bridles, but a light hand, 
against which the hunter was never 
known to rebel, and under the in- 
fluence of which he would jump ex- 
traordinarily large fences at short 
notice and without a thought of 
refusing. ‘To cross high Leicester- 
shire with, not after, a pack of 
fox-hounds running hard, requires 
many of the noblest qualities of 
manhood,—judgment, decision, pa- 
tience, perseverance, courage, and 
determination. In all of these Tom 
Smith, as he was affectionatel 
called by his equals, had no rival. 
Like one of his own old oaks, he 
leaves a gap not easily to be filled. 
We have scarcely said a word of 
Mr. Rarey personally, nor is it 
necessary to our purpose to men- 
tion more than that he is not a man 
of physical strength above the 
average. He is active, wiry, and 
well-made, but he is no Hercules, 
either in muscle or stature. Of his 
unassuming manners and pleasant 
method of imparting information, 
his subscribers and patrons speak 
most favourably ; of bis temper we 
need not say more than that horse- 
breaking requires that of a seraph ; 
and his nerve, we must be allowed 
to state, we believe to be of a kind 
rarely equalled. For the successful 
practice of his system, however, the 
average of all these qualities is amply 
sufficient, and we look forward to 
the day when an unruly horse will 
be as uncommon an object as a mad 
dog ; a day, too, when kindness and 
common sense will be substituted 
for harsh usage and unreasoning 
any in all our dealings with 
that noble animal,:to the whole 
species of which Mr. Rarey has 
indeed been a benefactor. 
G. J. W. M. 
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CuHarter I. 
THE FIRE. 


A CALM pure summer moonlight 
fell upon the Ayrshire mosses 
and deans, but did not silver, as far 
as we are concerned, the Carrick 
Castle of Bruce, nor Cameron’s lair 
amidst the heather, nor landward 
Tintock, nor even sea-girt Ailsa 
Craig, but only the rolling waves of 
the Atlantic and a grey turreted 
mansion-house built on a promon- 
tory running abruptly into the water. 
The dim ivory light illuminated a 
gay company met in the dwelling 
with little thought of stillness or so- 
lemnity, but with their own sense of 
effect, grouped carelessly but grace- 
fully in an old-fashioned but not 
unsuitable drawing-room. 

They needed relief, these brilliant 
supple figures ; they demanded the 
background of grey hangings, scant 
carpet, spindle-legged chairs, hard 
sombre prints. To these very culti- 
vated, very artificial and picturesque 
porsouages, a family sitting-room was 

ut a stage, its scenery of minor im- 
portance, where lively, capricious, 
yet calculating actors were engaged 
in playing their several parts. 

‘he party was mostly French, 
from the mass of gallant, dauntless 
emigrants, many of whom were thus 
entertained with grateful, commis- 
erating hospitality in households 
whose members had but lately 
basked in the sparkling geniality of 
the southern atmosphere now lurid 
and surcharged with thunder. 

There was a Marquise, worldly, 
light, and vain, whom adversity had 
not broken, and could not sour. An 
Abbé, bland and double, but gentle 
and kindly in his way; a soldier, 
volatile, hot-headed, brave as a lion, 
simple asachild; an older man, sad, 
sneering, indifferent to this world 
and the next, but with the wrecks 
of a noble head, and, God help him, 
a noble heart. 

Of the three individuals present 
of a different nation and creed, two 
closely resembled the others with 
only that vague, impalpable, but per- 
ceptible distinction of those whose 
rearing affords a superficial growth 
which overspreads but does not an- 
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nihilate the original plant. The one 
was a young man, buoyant, flippant, 
and reckless as the French soldier, 
but with a bold defiance in his tone 
all his own; the other, a young girl, 
coquettish and vivacious as the 
Marquise, but with a deep conscious- 
ness under her feigning, an under- 
current of watchful prideand passion, 
of which her model was destitute. 
The last of the circle was a fair- 
haired, broad-shouldered lad, who 
stood apart from the others, big, shy, 
silent—but how earnest amid their 
shallowness, how noble amid their 
hollowness, how devoted amid their 
fickleness. How he gazed on the 
arch haughty girl, with her lilies and 
roses, her pencilled brows, her magni- 
ficent hair magnificently arranged, 
her rich silk and airy lace, and mus- 
lin folded and gathered and falling 
into lines which were the poetry of 
attire, unless where a piquant pro- 
voking frill, band, or peak, reminded 
the gazer that the princess was a 
woman, a mocking mischievous 
woman, as well as a radiant lady. 
How he listened to her contradictory 
words, witty and liquid in their most 
worthless accents! how he drank in 
her songs, the notes of her harp, the 
rustle of her dress, the fall of her 
foot ! how he started if she moved ! 
how he saw her, though his eyes were 
on the ground, though his head was 
in his hands, and she marked him 
ceaselessly, half with cruel triumph, 
half with a flutter and faintness which 
she resisted and denied—angrily, 
scornfully. 

A few more gay bon-mots and re- 
partees, a last epigram from the 
Abbé, a court anecdote from the 
Marquise which might have figured 
in one of those letters of Madame 


‘de Sévigné where the freshness of 


the haymaker of Les Rochers sur- 


“vives the glare and the terrible stale- 


ness of the Versailles of Louis XV., 
a blunt camp jest from the soldier, 
a sarcasm from the philosopher, a 
joyous barcarole, strangely suc- 
ceeded by a snatch from that lament 
of woe wrung forth by the fatal 
field of Flodden, and the company 
PP 
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dispersed, the horse’s hoofs of the 
single stranger of the evening ring- 
ing on the causeway, as he made for 
the smooth sands of the bay, the 
lights one by one leaping out, and 
the pale moon remaining mistress 
of Earlscraig as when the warder 
on yon tower peered out over the 
waters for the boats of the savage 
Irish kern, or lit the bale-fire that 
summoned Montgomery and Muir 
to ride and run for the love or the 
fear of Boswell of Earlscraig. 

Had these old-world times re- 
turned by magic? had a crazed 
serving-man revived the vanished 
duties of his warlike predecessor? 
was the wraith of seneschal or man- 
atarms conjuring up a ghostly 
beacon to stream into the soft air? 
was an evil spirit about to bewilder 
and mislead a fated ship to meet its 
doom on the jagged rocks beneath 
the dead calm of that glassy sea? 
So dense the vapour that suddenly 
gathered over Earlscraig, till, like an 
electric flash, a jet of flame sprang 
from a high casement and lit up the 
gathering obscurity. Nohorn blew, 
no bugle sounded, no tramp of horse 
or hurrying feet broke the silence ; 
the house lay in profound rest, the 
sleepers slept on, though truly that 
was no phantom glare, no marsh 
gleam, but the near presence of an 
awful foe. 

And the smoke burst forth in 
thicker, more suffocating volumes ; 
the red streamers shot up again and 
again, the burning embers fell like 
thickest swarms of fire-flies, before 
a single hasty step roused an echo 
already lost in the roar and crackle 
of fire. A scared, half-dressed ser- 
vant ran out into the court, flung up 
his hands as he looked around him, 
hurried back, and suddenly the 
great bell pealed out its faithful 
alarum. ‘Good folk, good folk, 
danger is at the door! For Jesus’ 
sake and your dear lives, up and 
flee! The angels hold out their 
hands, Sodom is around you—away, 
away !’ 

The summons was not in vain. 
Within a few seconds clamorous 
outcries, shrieks of dismay, the 
dashing open of doors and windows, 
answered the proclamation. A hor- 
ror-struck crowd assembled rapidly 
in the court; but notwithstanding 
that the Abbé's wan face and shaven 
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crown appeared speedily, and the 
soldier = ted ‘Who iain danger ? 
mes camarades, suivez-moi!’ the 
hilosopher instinctively elected 
Einosd commander ; he rose, tall 
and erect, over the heads of his 
fellows ; his face flushed and bright- 
ened; he spoke words of wisdom 
and resolution whose spirit men re- 
cognised through the veil of his 
frozen tongue—cravens shrank back, 
brave men rallied round him ! 

‘ Where is Boswell? Mon Dieu ! 
the house is burning and the master 
is not found! Adolphe, sauve la 
Marquise, cet esealier n'est pas 
ee But where is Boswell? Show 

is room to me—the nearest way 
uick, or he perishes. Ah, le 
voila!’ 

Down a flight: of side steps stum- 
bled the butler and a favourite 
groom, bearing between them the 
young laird, motionless, senseless, 

is dress dishevelled, but unscathed 
by flame, unstained by blood ; his 
marked, imperious features breath- 
ing, yet uneonscious, heavy, and 
lethargic. 

The Abbé and his elder friend 
exchanged glances. The brow of 
the latter contracted in disgust and 
gloom. 

*‘ Adolphe and he played billiards 
against my desire, as if he were not 
béte enough already,’ he said in an 
under-tone. ‘Lay him here, my 
friends,’ to the servants, ‘ and listen 
tome. If you love the Seigneur, 
let him never know that thus it 
happened this night. Cover him 
with a mantle; he will awake to see 
his chateauaruin. Mais, n’importe, 
we will do our best. Carry out 
what is most precious; bring up 
buckets of water. Ma foi, there is 
enough at hand.’ 

Yes; at their feet, by a few 
fathoms unavailable, lay the broad 
sea, sufficient to extinguish the con- 
flagration of a thousand cities, while 
the house above was rent with fierce 
heat, to which the sea only reddened 
like blood, in ‘sympathy with the 
midnight sky. 

The Marquise was rescued sob- 
bing and shivering, but sharing her 
blanket with one of the poor ser- 
vant girls; even the old bed-ridden 
nurse, so blind and stupid with age 
that none could satisfy her of the 
cause of the tumult and din, was 
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carried abroad, and placed on the 
grass terrace beside the master; 
where no sooner did she apprehend 
intuitively the neighbourhood of her 
proudly cherished nursling, than 
she left off her weak wailing, and 
began to croon over him as fondly 
and contentedly as when he lay an 
innocent babe in his cradle. 

‘Are you weary, Earlscraig? 
Have you come back sorely tired 
from the hunt or the race? Weary 
fall the men folk that let you liedown 
with the dewdrops on your bonny 
curls—bonnier than Miss Alice’s, 
for all their fleechin’—as if it were 
high noon. Not but noontide has 
its ills too; but you would never 
heed a bonnet, neither for sun nor 
wind. .A wild laddie, a wild laddie, 
Earlscraig !’ 

Eager but ignorant hands were 
piling up heaps of miscellaneous 
goods—pictures, feather-beds, old 
armour, plate, mirrors, harness, car- 
pets, wearing apparel—the first 
seized, and all tossed together in 
wild confusion. The moon was 
hidden ; air, earth, and water were 
lurid; a hot blast blew in men’s 
faces, which alone remained white 
and haggard, when a murmur and 
question, a doubt and frenzy, first 
stirred and fast convulsed the mass. 
‘Where was Miss Alice?’ Ay, 
where was Miss Alice? Who had 
seen her? Speak, in God’s name! 
—shout her name until her voice 
replies, and men’s shuddering 
souls are freed from this ghastly 
nightmare. 

fiss Alice! Alice Boswell! 
ou are safe, lamenting unseen the 
ome of your fathers; you are not 
within that turret whose foundation 
rock descends sheer into the sea— 
that turret close by which the 
demon began his work, where his 
forked tongue is now licking each 
loophole and outlet, where beams 
are bursting, and the yawning jaws 
of hell are about to swallow up the 
rapid wreck—forgotten, forsaken— 
the queen of hearts, the wooed and 
worshipped beauty ; fair and sweet, 
ripe and rare, the sole daughter of 
the race; the charm and delight of 
its grey heads P 

Oh, Father, thou art terrible in 
thy decrees! Oh, men, ye are 
miserable fools! She is there by 
the blazing framework of the win- 
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dow of her chamber, which she has 
never quitted; her hair loose, some 
— of her dress cast about her, 

eyes wide open and glazing 
with terror, but strangely beautiful 
—with a glory behind and about 
her; an unearthly brightness on 
brow and cheek, and white arm 
stretched out imploringly, despair- 
ingly for help—help in her utmost 
need. 

They pressed forward; they 
looked up in anguish ; old men who 
had followed her a fairy child, 
friends of long standing, acquaint- 
ances of yesterday. Again and 
again the gallant soldier penetrated 
the low doorway; again and again 
he swerved and recoiled from the 
furnace fumes that met him—a 
more fearful encounter than the 
of the sans culottes and the 
reeking pools beneath the guillotine. 

‘ Courage, soldats! Vive la mort, 
pour la femme et pour la gloire ;’ 
and with a shout, half-exulting, half- 
maddened, the Gallic blood again 
fired to the desperate feat. Therea 
diversion arose—a rush to the op 
site side of the building—a ledien 
of usethere—anotion of forcing open 
a closed-up and disused gallery of 
communication seized hold of these 
wildly agitated minds, and offered a 
vent to the pent-up sympathy and 
distress. New energy supplanted 
stupor; and through the deep 
hush of the fire there could be dis- 
tinguished the blows of axe and 
hammer, wielded lustily by stalwart 
and devoted arms, eager to clear 
a way of life and liberty to the 
captive. 


ut the attempt was a work of 
time, and louder crackled and hissed 


the flames. A fiercer blaze filled 
the sky, and glittered back from 
the waves; the serpent tongues 
drew together, and shot up through 
the room in a yellow pyramid. In 
vain! in vain! ‘The zealous labour- 
ers panted in the sickness of horror 
and the chill of great awe. 

‘A boat, a boat!’ called a voice 
from the outer circle. The thinker, 
the scorner, stood on the verge of 
the rocks, above the illuminated 
sea, his head bare, his coat stripped 
off. ‘Let Mademoiselle cast her- 
self from the casement instantly ; it 
is her only hope. I can swim; I 
will hold her up until a boat is 
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launched. Courage, Mademoiselle ; 
trust in God and in me.’ 

‘Yes, Marquise,’ he whispered 
for a second to his countrywoman 
near him; ‘I have lost God for 
many a day; I have found him 
again in this hour. A Ze Deum for 
my requiem!’ and looking aghast 
upon his face in the great light, the 
Marquise crossed herself, and 
averred ever afterwards that it was 
transformed like unto that of his 
patron saint, St. Francis. The next 
moment he plunged into the mid- 
night sea; those who witnessed the 
action declared that the reflection 
of the burning was so strong he 
seemed to sink into a lake of fire, 
where he rose again presently, 
breasting the waters stoutly and 
successfully. 

The girl saw the design; she 
comprehended it, and the hoarse 
murmur of encouragement that 
hailed its presence of mind. The 
concentration of the flames, which 
threatened every moment to bring 
down a portion of the ponderous 
roof in one destroying crash, left a 
freer passage. She advanced quickly 
—she put her foot on the smoulder- 
ing sill; she paused, hesitated. It 
was a fearful alternative. 

‘Leap down, leap down, Miss 
Alice; a drowning man has two 
lives, a burning man but one. 
Down, down, or you are lost!’ 

But another cry mingled with the 
vehement appeal—a piercing, con- 
fident cry, that would have vibrated 
on the dulled ear of the dying, al- 
though it said only, ‘I am coming, 
Alice Boswell; I am coming !’ 

He was there, on his panting, 
foam-flaked horse ; he flung himself 
from the saddle; he heard her an- 


swer, ‘ Hector Garret, save me, save 
» 


He broke the circle as Samson 


burst the green withes; he para- 
lysed all remonstrance ; he vanished 
into the abyss which the great stair- 
case presented. He must have 
borne a charmed life to reach thus 
far—when a mightier roar, a pérfect 
column of fire, a thundering ava- 
lanche of glowing timber and huge 
stones descended with the shock of 
an earthquake, and rebounded into 
the sea, ingulphing for ever the fair 
slight form within. 

By daring and magnanimous 
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effort and main force, other arms 
bore back Hector Garret from the 
tottering walls and shaken founda- 
tion; and the boat rowed out and 
delivered the heroic Frenchman. 
The sinking in of the turret roof 
satiated the destroyer, so that the 
farther wing of the house was pre- 
served. Its master lived unharmed, 
to rouse himself from his portentous 
slumber and face his calamity, while 
the lover lay writhing and raging in 
the clutch of wild fever, more 
merciful far than high health. 

But the summer sun shining down 
on the sea, once more blue and clear 
as heaven, fell on black yawning 
gaps and mounds of ashes; on 
shivered glass and strewn relics of 
former luxury; on the very grass 
of the promontory, brown and 
withered, and trodden into the earth 
for many a yard; on the horrible 
grave of the maiden who had 
watched her own image in the erys- 
tal pools, lilted her syren songs to 
the break of the waves, woven at 
once chains ‘for her adorers and the 
web of that destiny which buried 
her there, unshrouded and uncof- 
fined—‘ while seed-time and harvest, 
day and night, should endure.’ 


Cuapter II. 
THE OFFER. 


The rush of trade, not quite so 
deep and rapid thirty years since as 
now, but still strong and swift, the 
growth of centuries, though the 
Clyde was yet forded by man and 
horse where ships now ride at an- 
chor, was hurrying, jostling, tramp- 
ling onward in Jamaica-street and 
Buchanan-street and their busy 
thoroughfares ; but within our quar- 
ter were the stillness and dimness, 
the cold, lofty, classic repose of the 
noble college to which a professor's 
house was in immediate vicinity. 

The room, large, low-roofed, with 
small, peaked windows, had not been 
built in modern times. The furni- 
ture was almost in keeping : roomy 
settees, broad, plain ribbed-backed 
chairs, with faded worked covers, 
the task of fingers crumbled into 
dust, heavy bookcases loaded with 
ee ponderous or curi- 
ously quaint volumes, and mirrors, 
with their frames like coffins covered 
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with black velvet and relieved by 


ing. 

The only fresh and fragrant thing 
in the room—ay,.or in the house, 
where master and mistress and ser- 
vants were old and withered, with 
chilled blood and subdued steps— 
was a young girl seated on a window- 
seat,her hands lightly crossed, watch- 
ing the white clouds in the July sky, 
white, though nothing else in Glas- 
gow is so, and the air is heavy with 
perpetual smoke and vapour. 

That girl, too broad browed and 
large eyed for mere youthful beauty, 
but with such an arch, delicate, girl- 
ish mouth and chin as betokened 
her a frank, unsophisticated, merry 
child, after all, was Leslie Bower, the 
young daughter and only child of an 
erudite and venerated professor. 

As Leslie had no brothers and no 
sisters, in a sense she had neither 
father nor mother, for Professor 
Bower was the son, husband, and 
father of his books, and he had so 
mighty a family of these, ancient 
ae modern, that he had very little 
time or attention to spare for ties of 
the flesh. He was a mild, absent, 
engrossed old man, flashing into 
energy and genius in his own field 
of learning, but in the world of 
ordinary humanity a body without 
a soul. 

Professor Bower married late in 
life, well or ill, a timid, shrinking 
pom aay wife, who, removed from all 
early ties, and never mingling in 
Glasgow society, lapsed into a still- 
ness as profound as his own. 

Dr. Bower took little notice of his 
child; he had, what with duties and 
studies, no leisure: he read in his 
sli ippered morning gown, he read at 
meals, he read by his evening lamp; 

ably, if Mrs. Bower would con- 
ess it, he kept a volume under his 
pillow. No wonder he was a blear- 
eyed, poking, muttering old man, 
much more interested in Hannibal 
than in Buonaparte, regarding Leslie 
like the house, the yearly income, 
the rector, the students, the janitors, 
as one of many abstract facts with 
which he troubled himself as little 
as possible. 
rs. Bower cared for Leslie’s 
health and comfort with scrupulous, 
nervous exactness, but she was in- 
capable of any other demonstration 
of regard ; she was as shy and ego- 
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tistical as poor Louis XVI., and 
perhaps it would have demanded as 
tragic a domestic revolution to have 
stirred her up to lively tenderness, 
Leslie might haye been as dubious 
as Marie Antoinette of the amount 
of love entertained for her by her 
nearest kin, but curiously, though 
affectionate and passionate enough 
to have been the pure and innocent 
child of some fiery Jacobin, she had 
not vexed herself about this mystery. 
One sees every day lush purple and 
rose-flowered plants growing in un- 
accountable shade; true, their asso- 
ciates are pale and drooping, and the 
growth of the hardier is treacherous, 
and may distil poison, but the evil 
beiaeils is gradual, and after con- 

itions have been confirmed and 
matured. 

The stronger portion of Leslie's 
nature,which required abundant and 
invigorating food, was slow of deve- 
lopment; thelighter side flourished in 
the silent, dull house, where nothing 
else courted the sunbeam. In her 
childhood and girlhood, Leslie had 
gone out to school, and although al- 
ways somewhat marked and indivi- 
dualin character,she hadcompanions, 
friends, sufficient sympathy and in- 
tercourse for an independent, buoy- 
ant nature at the most plastic period 
of its existence. This stage of life 
was but lately left behind; Leslie 
had not long learnt that now she 
was removed from classes and mas- 
ters, and must in a great measure 
confine her acquaintances to those 
who returned her visits at her 
father’s house; and as visitors put 
mamma and papa about, and did not 
suit their habits, she must resign her 
little world, and be almost as quiet 
and solitary as her elders. Leslie 
had just begun to sigh a little for 
the old thronged, bustling class- 
rooms which she had lightly es- 
teemed, and was active by fits and 
starts in numerous self-adopted oc- 
cupations which could put former 
ones out of her head, and fill up the 

eat gaps in her time and thoughts, 
for she was not inclined to sit down 
under a difficulty, but instinctively 
battled with it first in a thousand 


ways. 

Thus Leslie had her flower-paint- 
ing—few natural flowers she saw, 
poor girl—card boxes, worsted vases, 
egg-shell baskets,embroidery pieces, 
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canary bird, and books—the last 
edily devoured. Shedidnot assist 
er mother, because although their 
household was limited, Mrs. Bower's 
quiet, methodical plans were perfect, 
and she gently declined all inter- 
ference with herdaily round. Neither 
did Leslie work for her father, be- 
cause the professor would as soon 
have employed her canary bird. She 
was not thoughtful and painstaking 
for the poor, because,though accus- 
tomed to a species of almsgiving, 
she heard nothing, saw nothing of 
nearer or higher association with her 
neighbours. Yet there was capacity 
enough in that heart and brain for 
good or for evil. 

So Leslie sat there, pausing in her 
sewing, and gazing idly at the sky, 
with a girl’s quick pensiveness and 
thick-coming fancies. 

* How blue it was yonder! What 
glorious clouds! yet the world be- 
low was rather stupid and tiresome, 
and it was hard to say what people 
toiled so arduously for. There were 
other lands and other people: should 
she ever see them P Surely, for she 
was quite young. She wished they 
could go in summer down the water, 
out of this dinand dust,to some coast 
village or lonely loch between lofty 
purple mountains, such as she had 
seen when with Mrs. Elliot; papa 
might spare a few weeks, as r 
= did; they had no holi- 

ys, and it was so hot and close, 
and always thesame. But she sup- 
posed she must be contented, and 
go away to cool and compose herself 
in the crypt of their own cathedral. 
How grand it was ; how solemn the 
aisles and arches on every side, like 
forest trees: and then the monu- 
ments! What stories she invented 
for them, and St. Mungo’s Well. 
St. Mungo, austere, yet beneficent ; 
with bare feet, cowled head, 
searred back, and hardest of all, 
swept and garnished heart, with his 
fruitful blessing, “Let Glasgow 
flourish.” What would St. Mungo 
think now of the city of the tree, 
the fish, and the bell ?” 

This hoar, venerable, beautiful 
feat of art was to the imprisoned 
Glasgow girl as St. Paul’s to such 
another isolated imaginative nature. 

There was a knoek at the street- 
door ; a very decided application of 
the queer, twisted kmocker. Leslie 
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roused herself: not a beggar’s ta 
that ; none of the janitors; and this 
was not Dr. Murdoch or Dr. Ware's 
hour: the girl was accurate in taps 
and footsteps. Some one was shown 
in; a man’s voice was heard greet- 
ing ‘ Dr. Bower,’ before the study 
door was closed. Leslie started up 
with pleased rise, —‘ Hector 
Garret of Otter! he will come up 
stairs to see us; he will tell us how 
the country is looking ; he will bring 
news from Ferndean,’ and for the 
next hour she sat in happy, patient 
expectation. 

rs. Bower, a fair, faded, grave 
woman, came into the room, and 
sat down with her needlework in 
the other window. 

* Mamma,’ exclaimed Leslie, ‘do 
you know that Hector Garret of 
Otter is downstairs with papa ?’ 

* Yes, Leslie.’ 

*He never fails to ask for us; 
don’t you think we'll see him here 
by ns bye?’ 

‘I do not know; it depends upon 
his engagements.’ 

‘I wonder what brings him to 
Glasgow just now; he must find it 
so much more agreeable at home,’ 
with a little sigh. 

‘Leslie, I don’t think you have 
anything to do with that.’ 

‘No, certainly; Hector Garret 
and I are two very different per- 
sons.” 

* Leslie!’ 

* Well, mamma.’ 

‘I wish you would not say Hector 
Garret ; it does not sound proper in 
a girl like you.’ 

*I suppose it does not. He must 
have been a -up man when I 
was achild. I have caught the habit 
from papa, but I have not the least 
inelination to use the name to his 


face.’ 
*I should think not, Leslie ;’ and 
the conversation dropped. 
Presently the stranger entered 
deliberately ; a tall, fair, handsome 
man of eight-and-thirty or forty, 
with one of those cold, intellectual, 
statuesque faces in which there is a 
chill harmony, and which are types 
of a calm temperament or an ex- 
tinet volcano. Perhaps it was that 
cast of countenance which recom- 
mended him to the Bowers; yet 
Leslie was dark, bright, and va- 
riable. 
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The visitor brought a gift in his 
hand—a basket of flowers and sum- 
mer fruit, of which Leslie eagerly 
relieved him, while she struggled in 
vain to look politely obliged, and 
not irrationally elated. 

‘So kind of you to trouble your- 
self! Such a beautiful flower—wild 
roses and hawthorn—I like so much 
to have them, though they wither 
very soon. I dare say they grew 
where 

Fairies light, 

On Cassilis Downans:dance.’ 
(Burns was becoming famous, and 
Leslie had picked up the lines some- 
where). ‘And the strawberries, 
oh, they must be from Ferndean.’ 

The bearer nodded and smiled. 

‘I knew it by instinet,’ and 
Leslie began eating them like a 
tempted child, staining her pretty 
lips. ‘ Those old rows on each side 
ot the summer house where papa 
first learnt his lessons--I wonder 
if there are jackdaws there still : 
wont you have some?’ 

‘No, thank you. Whata memory 
you have, Miss Bower!’ 

‘Ferndean is my Highland hill. 
When papa is very stiff and help- 
less from-rheumatism, he talks of it 
sometimes. It is so long ago; he 
was so different then.’ 

Mr. Garret and Mrs. Bower ex- 
changed a few civil words on his 
journey, the spring weather, the 
state of the war, soon exhausted, as 
two taciturn people who force their 
speeches; then he became Leslie’s 
property, sat down beside her, 
watched her arranging her flowers, 
nape her a little, and spoke now 
and then in answer to her questions, 
and that was sufficient. 

Hector Garret was particularly 
struck this evening with the incon- 

uity of Leslie’s presence in the 

rofessor’s dry, silent, scholastic 
home—her monotonous, shaded 
existence, her want: of natural asso- 
ciations, her separation from fitting 
companionship. He pondered upon 
her future; he was well acquainted 
with her prospects ; he knew much 
better than she did that the money 
with which his father had bought up 
the mortgages on Ferndean, and 
finally the estate itself, was drained 
and scattered long ago, and that the 
miserable annuity upon which the 
Professor rested peacefully as a pro- 
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vision for his.widow and child, died 
with the former. It was hard of 
credence that. a man should be so 
regardless of his own family, but phi- 
losophy, Epicurean in its tendency, 
though it was. but a student’s self- 
indulgence—the echo of the mystic, 
sublime discourses. of the Greek 
porches, the faint but sacred trace 
of the march of vast armies, and the 
fall of. nations, caused Leslie to 
dwindle into a mere speck in the 
creation. Of course she would be 
provided for somehow: marry, or 
make her own livelihood. Socrates 
did not plague himself much about 
the fate of Xantippe: Seneca wrote 
from his exile to console his mother, 
but the epistles were for. the benefit 
of the world at large, and destined 
to descend to future generations of 
barbarians. 

What a frank, single-hearted 
young girl she seemed to Hector 
Garret — intelligent, capable of 
comprehending him in a degree, 
amusing him with her similes and 
suggestions ;. pretty, too, as. one of 
those wild roses or pinks that she 
prized so highly, though she wore a 
sober green flowered silk dress— 
should like to see her in a white 
gown. He supposed that was not 
a convenient town wear. Popehad 
unmasked women, but. he could not 
help thinking that a fresh, simple, 
kind young girl would be calls 
a. pleasant object of daily encounter. 
She would grow older, of course. 
That was a pity; but still she would 
be: progressing into an unsophisti- 
cated, cordial, contented woman, 
whom servants would obey heartily 
—to whom children would cling, 
Even men had a gush of tenderness 
for these smiling, unobtrusive, 
humble mothers ; and best so in the 
strain and burden of this life. 

Leslie knew nothing of these 
meditations. She only understood 
Hector Garret as a considerate 
friend, distinguished personally, and 
gifted mentally—for her father set 
great store upon him—but, unlike 
the gruff or eager savants to whom 
she was accustomed, condescending 
to her youth and ignorance, with a 
courtesy the nearest high-breeding 
she ever met. She was glad to 
see Hector Garret, even if he did 
not bring a breath of the country 
with him. She parted from him 
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with a sense of loss—a passing sad- 
ness that hung upon her for an hour 
or two, like the vapour on the river, 
which misses the green boughs and 
waving woods, and sighs sluggishly 
past wharfs and warehouses. 

It was a still greater surprise to 
Leslie when Hector Garret came 
again the next evening. He had 
never been with them on two suc- 
cessive days. She had judged him 
back in Ayrshire, although he had 
not distinctly referred to his speedy 
return. But he was here, and 
Leslie entertained him as usual. 

‘ Should not you like to see Fern- 
dean ?’ inquired Hector Garret. 

‘Don’t speak of it,’ Leslie cau- 
tioned him, soberly ; ‘it would be 
far too great happiness for this 
world.’ 

‘Why, what sort of dismal place 
do you think the world ?’ 

00 good a place for you and 
me,’ Leshe answered evasively, and 
with a touch of fun. 

‘But this is the very season for 
Ferndean and Otter, when the 
pasture is gay as a garden, and you 
can have boating every day in the 
ereeks, more sheltered than the 
moorland lochs.’ 

The tears came into Leslie's eyes. 

‘I think it is unkind of you, Mr. 
Garret, to tempt me with such 
pictures,’ she answered, half pet- 


a5 

‘ 1 mean to be kind,’ he responded, 
quickly. ‘I may err, but I can 
take refuge in my intentions. You 
may see Ferndean and Otter, if you 
can consent to go there, and dwell 
there as a grave man’s friend and 
wife.’ 

Leslie started violently, and the 
blood rushed over her face. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir, but you 
don’t mean it ?’ 

‘I do mean it, Leslie, as the best 
for both of us; and I ask you 
plainly and directly to marry me: 
if you agree, I hope and trust that 
you will never regret it.’ 

Leslie trembled very much. She 
said afterwards that she pinched her 
arm to satisfy herself that she was 
awake, but she was not quite over- 
come. 

‘I was never addressed so be- 
fore. I do not know what to say. 
77 are very good, but I am not 

t.’ 
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He interrupted her—not with vows 
and protestations, but resolutely and 
convincingly. 

‘I am the best judge of your 
fitness,—you. must judge for your- 
self also. I am certain of your 
father’s and mother’s acquiescence, 
so I do not mention them. But do 
not hurry ; take time, consult your 
own heart; consider the whole 
matter. I will not press for your 
decision. I will wait days, weeks. 
I will go down to Otter in the mean- 
time, if you prefer it. But if you 
do say yes, remember, dear Leslie, 
you confer upon me the greatest 

oon that a woman can bestow on a 
man, and I think I am capable of 
appreciating it.’ 

e spoke with singular impar- 
tiality, but without reassuring his 
hearer. Leslie looked helplessly 
up to him, excited and distressed. 

He smiled a little, and sighed a 
brief sigh. 

‘You are not satisfied. You are 
too candid and generous. You 
wish me to take my refusal at once. 
You feel that I am too old, too dull 
to presume——’ 

‘Oh, no, no,’ Leslie exclaimed, 
feeling herself convicted of terrible 
selfishness and conceit, while her 
heart was throbbing to pain with 
humility and gratitude. ‘ You have 
done me a great honour, and if you 
would not be disappointed—if you 
would bear with me—if you are not 
deceiving yourself in your noble- 
ness—I should be so happy to go to 
Ferndean.’ 

He thanked her eloquently, and 
talked to her a little longer, kindly 
and affectionately, and then he 
offered to seek her father ; and left 
her to her agitated reflections. 
What a fine, dignified man he 
looked. Could it be possible that 
this was her lot in life? And the 
very sun which had risen upon her 
planning a walk with Mary Elliot 
next week, was yet streaming upon 
her poor pots of geraniums on the 
dusty window-sill. She quitted her 
seat, and began to walk quickly up 
and down. 

‘ Leslie, you are shakingtheroom.’ 
Mamme had been in the farther win- 
dow with her sewing all the time. 

Leslie stole behind the brown 
window-curtain, fluttering her hand 
among the folds. 
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‘Leslie you are pulling that cur- 
tain awry.’ 

‘I cannot help it, mamma.’ 

‘Why not, child? Are youill ?’ 

*Yes—no. - Mamma, don’t 
know what to think—I can’t think. 
But Hector Garret has asked me to 
be his wife.’ 

Mrs. Bower's needle dropped from 
her fingers. She sinidl at her 
daughter. She rose slowly. 

‘Impossible, Leslie,’ she ob- 
served. 

Leslie langhed hysterically. 

* Yes, indeed. It was very strange, 
but I heard every word.’ 

* Are you certain you are not mis- 
taken P’ 

Mrs. Bower had never so cross- 
examined her daughter in her life ; 
but Leslie was not disturbed or 
vexed by her incredulity. 

‘Quite certain. I know it was 
only yesterday that you scolded me 
for taking liberties with his name ; 
but he was perfectly serious, and he 
has gone to tell papa.’ 

Mrs. Bower gazed wistfully on 
Leslie, and a faint red colour rose in 
her cheek, while she interlaced her 
fingers nervously. 

‘Leslie,’ she asked again, in a 
shaken voice, ‘do you know what 
you are doing ?” 

Leslie looked frightened. 

‘Is it so very terrible, mamma ? 
I should possibly have married 
some day—most girls mean to do it 
—and only think of Ferndean and 
Otter. Besides, there is nobody I 
could like so well as Hector Garret, 
I am quite sure, although I little 
guessed he cared so much for me;’ 
and Leslie’s eyes fell, and a sunny, 
rosy glow mantled over her whole 
face, rendering it very soft and fair. 

‘I see it is to be, Leslie. May it 
be for your welfare, my dear ;’ and 
her mother stooped abruptly, and 
kissed the young averted cheek. 

Leslie was awed. She dreaded 
that her father would be equally 
moved, and then she did not know 
how she could stand it. But she 
might have spared herself the ap- 
prehension: for when the Professor 
shuffled in he sat down as usual, 
fumbled for his spectacles, looked 
round with the most unconscious 
eye, observed that ‘ Ware’ had that 
day exceeded in his lecture by 
twenty minutes—‘ a bad practice,’ 
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(Dr. Bower was himself notoriously 
unpunctual); and took not the 
slightest notice of any event of 
greater importance until Leslie’s 
suspense had been so long on the 
rack that it began to subside into 
dismay, when, glancing up for a 
moment, he observed parentheti- 
cally, as he turned a page—‘ Child! 
you have my approval of a union 
with Hector Garret—an odd fancy, 
but that is no business of ours,— 
dropped his eyes again on his 
volume, and made no farther allu- 
sion to the subject for the rest of 
the evening—no, nor ever again, of 
his own free will. Hector Garret 
assailed him on preliminaries, his 
wife patiently waylaid and besieged 
him for the necessary funds, ac- 
quaintances congratulated him—he 
was by compulsion drawn more than 
once from roots and wsthetics ; but 
left to himself, he would have as- 
suredly forgotten his daughter’s 
wedding-day, as he had done that 
of her baptism. 

Leslie recovered from the stun- 
ning suddenness of her fate, and 
awoke fully to its brightness. To 
go down to Ayrshire and dwell 
there among hills and streams, and 
pure heather-scented air, like any 
shepherdess ; to be the nearest and 
dearest to Hector Garret :—already 
the imaginative, warm-hearted girl 
began to raise him into a divinity. 

eslie was supremely content, 
gay and giddy with present excite- 
ment; with the pretty bustle of being 
so important and so occupied— 
she whose whole time lately had been 
vacant and idle—so willing to ad- 
mire her new possessions, so openly 
elated with their superiority, and 
not insensible to the fact that all 
these prominent obtrusive cares were 
but little superfluous notes of the 
reat symphony upon which she 
fad entered, and whose infinitely 
deeper, fuller, higher tones she 
would learn well by and bye. 

Leslie Bower was the personifi- 
cation of joy, and no one meddled 
with her visions. Hector Garret 
was making his preparations at 
Otter ; and when Leslie sang as she 
stitched, and ran lightly up and 
down, only the servants in the kit- 
chen laid their heads together, and 
confided to each other that ‘ never 
did they see so daflin’ a bride ; Miss 
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Leslie should ken that a greetin’ 
bride’s.a happy bride!’ but no one 
told Leslie—no one taught her 
the tender meaning of the wise 
old proverb—no one warned her 
of the realities: of life, so much 
sadder, so much.holier, purer, more 
peaceful than any illusion. Her 
mother had relapsed into her ordi- 
nary calmness, rather wounding 
Leslie's perceptions when she al- 
lowed herself to think of it, for she 
did not read the lingering assiduity 
that was so intent it might have 
been employed upon her shroud. 
And there was no one else—no; 
Leslie was quite unaware that her 
gladness was ominous, 

Only the shadow of a warnin 
crossed Leslie's path of roses, an 
she disregarded it. Her confidence 
in Hector Garret and. in life re- 
mained unbounded. 

Leslie had gone to the best 
known of her early companions, her 
cup brimming over in the gracious 
pees of begging Mary Elliot to 

her bridesmaid. The Elliots had 
been kind to her, and had once 
taken her to their cheerful country- 
house; and now Mary was to wit- 
ness the ceremony, and Hector 
Garret had said that she might, if 
they pleased, pay Leslie a long visit 
at Otter. 

Mary Elliot was a little older, a 
little more experienced in womanly 
knowledge than Leslie. 

*‘ How strange it sounds that you 
should be married so soon, Leslie, 
from your old house, where we 
thought you buried. We believed 
that you must lead a single life, un- 
less your father made a pet of one 
of his students ; and then you must 
have waited until he left. college.’ 

‘It is the reverse. I have no 
time to lose,’ nodded Leslie; ‘ only 
Hector Garret is not old-looking. 
I don’t believe that he has a gre 
hair in his head. He is a far hand- 
somer man than Susan Cheyne’s 
sister’s husband.’ 

‘I know it; he was pointed out 
to me in the street. Is he very 
fond of you, Leslie?” 

‘ I suppose—a little, or he would 
not. have me.’ 

‘Does he flatter you, pretend 
that you are a queen, say all manner 
of fine things to. you? I should 
like to be enlightened.’ 
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“No, no; Mary ;. real men are not 
like men in books—and he is not 
foolish.’ 

‘ But it is not foolish in a lover. 
They are all out of their senses— 
blinded by admiration and passion.’ 

‘Perhaps; but Hector Garret is 
a clever man, only he speaks when 
he is spoken to, and. does not forget 

ou when out of sight. And do you 

now, I have been. used to clever 
people, and decidedly prefer to look 
up to a man.’ 

‘ What does he call you, Leslie?’ 

‘ Why, Leslie, to be sure, or Miss 
Bower. You would not have him 
say Mrs. Garret yet?’ And Leslie 
covered her face and laughed again, 
and reddened to the tips of her 
fingers. 

* Not “ Bonnie Leslie,” “ Jewel,” 
*Angel,”’ jested Mary, thrill- 
ing at the echo of. a certain low, 
fluttered voice, that had sounded in 
her own ears and would wilfully 
repeat, ‘Winsome Mary,’ ‘ Little 
Woman,’ ‘ Witch!’ 

‘No,’ Leslie replied, with honest 
frankness, ‘that would be speaking 
noasense; and if Hector Garret 
thinks nonsense that is bad enough.’ 

‘ Do youremember how we talked 
sometimes of our husbands ?’ 

‘Yes, I do. They were all to be 
heroes.’ 

‘And you were to be courted on 
bended knees. Yes, Leslie, solicited 
again and again; and when you 
yielded. at last it should be such an 
act of grace that the poor fellow 
would be half mad with delight.’ 

‘I was mad myself. I was full 
of some song or bit of poetry. I 
tell you again, Mary, if you have 
not found it out for yourself, real 
life is not like a book. Hector 
Garret is not the man to beg and 
implore, and wait patiently for a 
score of years. I wish yousaw how 
he manages his: strong horse. He 
sits, and does not yield a hair's 
breadth. Though it paws and rears, 
he just holds its head tight and pats 
its neck. Now, want him to check 
and guide me. I have been left a 
great deal to myself. Papa and 
mamma are not young, and it ap- 
pears to me that a single child is 
not enough to draw out the sym- 

athies of a staid, silent couple. 
hey have been very kind to me-all 
my life, and I ought to be glad that. 
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they will not miss me much. But 
although it was wrong, I have often 
felt a little forlorn, and been tempted 
to have bad, discontented thoughts 
all by myself. However, that is 
over, and I hope I’m going to be a 
good and sensible woman now. And, 
Mary, I am so anxious to have 
your opinion upon my crimson 
pelisse, because mamma does not 
— to be a judge; and I cannot 

e certain that it is proper merely 
on a mantua-maker’s word and my 
own taste. I would like to do 
Hector Garret credit; not that I 
can really do so in any eyes but his 
own.’ 


Cxaprer ITI. 
THE NEW HOME. 


Hector Garret had his girl wife 
at Otter, and very sunny her ex- 
istence was for the lustrum of that 
honeymoon. It was almost suffi- 
cient for Ler to be at liberty, fairly 
installed in her castle in the air, a 
country home; and its lord and 
master was generous, indulgent, 
and wasted, he did not care to say 
how many days, in displaying to 
her the green ruinousness of Fern- 
dean—in climbing the hills and 
hunting out the widest views for 
her—in taking her out in his boat, 
and rowing her in sunshine and 
shade, enjoying her wonder and 
exultation most benevolently. In 
ashort time he left her to herself, 
for he had much property, to whose 
numerous details he attended with 
rigid conscientiousness, and he had 
been a student from his youth, and 
sat almost as much in his library, 
although it was an airier and more 
heterogeneously fitted-up sanctuary, 
as Dr. Bower. Leslie was perfectly 
satisfied ; in fact, while the novelty 
around her was fresh, she preferred 
to wander about at her leisure, and 
find out places for herself, because 
Hector Garret was always hurrying 
her, and she was trying so hard to 

clever, active, and amiable. Ah, 
that slight strain already percep- 
tible, that growth of ignorance, 
misconception, and extravagant re- 
verence—what fruit would it bear P 
_ Otter was arambling white house 
m @ green meadow opening to the 
sea, Its salient poifts. were its size 
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and age. The slowest. growing 
shrubs in its pleasance were tough, 
seamed, branched, and bowed with 
time. There were few trees in the 
neighbourhood except at forsaken 
Ferndean; but there were low 
swelling hills crowned with heather 
closing in the valley over which 
Otter presided with the dignified 
pa character of the great 
ouse of Strath or Glen. Leslie 
smiled when she first heard the na- 
tives of the district term the grey or 
glittering track that bounded the 
western horizon, ‘The Otter Sea,’ 
but very soon she fell into the use 
of the same name, and was con- 
scious of feeling far more interest 
in the boats and ships that crossed 
that limited space, than in those 
which she saw from the hill tops 
spread far and wide overa great 
expanse broken only by the misty 
Trish coast line. Indeed, Hector 
Garret explained to her that he had 
seignorial claims over that strip of 
waves—that the seaweed, and, after 
certain restrictions, the fragments 
of wreck cast upon its sands, were 
his property, quite as much as if he 
had waved Sis banner over it, like the 
gallant Spaniard in the name of his 
Most Catholic Majesty. 

Leslie had variety in her locality: 
the beach, with its huge boulders 
and inspiring music; the fields and 
‘uplands airy,’ with their hedge 
wealth of vetch, briony, and bram- 
ble; the garden, the ancient walled 
garden at whose: antiquities Hector 
Garret laughed, its high screens of 
privet and box, its sweetwilliam 
and stock, its pippins and codlings, 
its bitter black cherries and small 
damson plums—it was Eden to Les- 
lie, only Adam would probably have 
proved less sententious to a poor 
town-bred wight, than the Otter 
garden potentate, Robin Blair. 

Leslie played sad pranks in the 
early season of her disenthralment. 
She wandered far and near, and 
soiled the white gowns then so po- 
pular a wear, to the despair of the 
Otter servant who did up the mas- 
ter’s shirts and managed the mis- 
tress’s clear-starching, butwho never 
dreamt, in those days of frills, robes; 
and flounces, of styling herself a 
laundress. Leslie filled her apron 
with mosses and lichens; she stole 
out after the reapers had left the 








patch of oats which was not within 
sight of the house, and gathered 
amoung the sheaves like aRuth. She 
grew stout and hardy, and in spite 
of her gipsy bonnet, as brown as a 
berry under this out-of-door life, 
until no one would have known the 
waxen-faced city girl; and many a 
time when Hector Garret left bs 
study in the dusk and found his way 
to the drawing-room, he discovered 
her asleep from very weariness, with 
her head laid down on her spindle- 
legged work-table, and the white 
moonbeams trying to steal under her 
long eyelashes. He would tread 
softly and stand and gaze, but he 
never stooped and kissed her cheek 
in merry frolic, never in yearning 
tenderness. 

Such was Leslie’s holiday: let her 
have it—it ended, certainly. The 
bleak October winds began towhistle 
in the chimneys and lash the Otter 
sea into foam; the morning mists 
were white and dense on the hills, 
and sometimes the curtain never 
rose the whole day; the burns were 
hoarse and muddy, the sheep in 
fold, the little birds silent. Leslie 
loved the prospect still, even the 
wild grey clouds rent and whirled 
across the sky, the watery sun, the 
ragged, wan, dripping verdure ; but 
it made her shiver too, and turn to 
her fireside, where she would doze 
and yawn, work and weary in her 
long solitary hours. Hector Garret 
was patient and good-humoured: he 
took the trouble to teach her any 
knowledge to which she aspired ; 
but he was so far beyond her, so 
hopelessly superior, that she was 
vexed and ashamed to confess to 
him her ignorance, and it was clear 
that when he came up to her domain 
in the evening he liked best to rest 
himself, or to play with her in a 
fondling, toying way. After the first 
interminable rainy day which she 
had spent by herself at Otter, when 
he entered and proceeded in his cool, 
rather lazy fashion to tap her under 
the chin, to inquire if she had been 
counting the rain drops, to bid her 
try his cigar, she felt somethin 


swelling in her throat, and answer 

him shortly and crossly ; but when 
she found that he treated her of- 
fended air as the whim of a spoilt 
child,and was rather the moreamused 
by it, she determined that he should 
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not be entertained by her humours. 
Perilous entertainment as it was, 
Leslie could not have afforded it; 
her wilderness tamed her so that 
she welcomed Hector Garret eagerly, 
submitted to be treated as a child, 
exerted herself to prattle away 
gaily and foolishly when her heart 
was a little heavy and her spirits 


languid. 

Leslie saw 80 little of her husband 
—perhaps it was the case with all 
Wives ; Ror father and mother were 
as much apart—but Leslie did not 
understand the necessity. She did 
not like her life to be selfish, smooth, 
and aimless, except for her own 
fancies, as it had been from the first. 
She wanted to share Hector Garret’s 
cares and his work which he trans- 
acted so faithfully. She wished he 
thought her half as worth consulting 
as his steward. She had faith in 
woman's wit. She had a notion that 
she herself was quick and could be- 
come painstaking. She tried enter- 
ing his room once or twice uninvited, 
but healwayslooked sodiscontented, 
and when she withdrew so relieved, 
that she could not persevere in the 
attempt. 

When Hector Garret went 
shooting or fishing, Leslie would 
have accompanied him gladly, would 
have delighted in his trophies, 
and carried his bag or his basket, if 
he had allowed it, like any gillie or 
callant of the Highlands or Low- 
lands; but his excursions were too 
remote and fatiguing, and beyond 
the strength that was supposed con- 
sistent with her sex and nurture. 

Little fool! to assail another's 
responsibilities and avocations when 
her own were embarrassing her 
sufficiently. Her household web 
had got warped and entangled in 
her careless, inexperienced hands, 
and vexed and mortified her with 
a sense of ineapacity and failure— 
an oppression which she could not 
own to Hector Garret, because 
there was no common ground and 
no mutual understanding between 
them. When Leslie came to Otter 
she found the housekeeping in the 
hands of an Irish follower of the 
Garrets—themselves of Irish origin; 
and Hector Garret presented 
Bridget Kennedy to his wife as his 
faithful and honoured servant, whom 
he recommended to a high place in 
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her regard. Bridget Kennedy dis- 
played more marked traces of race 
than her master, but it was the 
Celtic nature under its least attrac- 
tive aspect to strangers, proud, 
eek fanciful, and vindictive. 

he was devoted to her master, and 
capable of consideration for Leslie 
on his account—though jealous of 
her entrance upon the stage of 
Otter; but she evinced this re- 
flected interest by encroachments 
and tyranny, a general determina- 
tion to adhere doggedly to her own 
ways, and to impose them upon her 
mistress. 

Leslie began by admiring Bridget, 
as she did everything else at Otter: 
her apple-green poplin, her fine 
linen neckerchief, her steel chain 
and rattling keys, her bright black 
eyes, and by pitying her lameness 
—she had been deformed and dis- 
abled from her birth, and her fiery 
spirit had kept up an unceasing 
contention with the flesh. Leslie 
would have propitiated the mayor 
of the palace with kind words and 
attentions, but when she was 
snapped up in her efforts, she drew 
back with a girl's aptness to be af- 
fronted and repelled. Next Leslie 
began to resist angrily Bridget’s 
unbecoming interference with her 
movements, and design of exercising 
authority and control over the 
child that the master had chosen to 
set over his house; but her fitful 
impulses were met and over- 
ruled by stubborn and slenderly 
veiled fierceness. Leslie was not 
weak, but she was undisciplined ; 
and she who had been the young 
Hotspur of the most orderly an 
pacific of families, learnt to tremble 
at the sound of Bridget’s crutch in 
the lobbies, and her shrill voice 
rating the servants flying to do her 
bidding. 

Those luckless, long-haired Me- 
rovingian monarchs, what a figure 
do they make in history ! Leslie was 
not quite so supine, but in propor- 
tion as she cowered at her subordi- 
nate, the subordinate was tempted 
to despise her and lord it over her. 

Hector Garret was blind to this 
contention; for his own part, he 
humoured Bridget or smiled at her 
asperities, as suited him, and it is 
probable that if appealed to he 
would have adopt his old favou- 
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rite’s side, and censured Leslie as 
touchy, inconsiderate, perhaps a 
little spiteful; but he never was 
made umpire, for Leslie had all the 
disadvantage of a noble temper in 
an unseemly struggle. Bridget 
plagued Leslie, but Leslie would not 
injure Bridget,—no, not for the 
world. The imperious old woman 
was Hector Garret’s friend ; he had 
said that he had known no firmer 
friend than Bridget Kennedy. She 
had closed his father’s eyes, she had 
stood by himself in sickness and 
sorrow (for all his strength and 
self-command, Hector had known 
sickness and sorrow, that was a 
marvel to Leslie)—Bridget might 
clutch her rights to the end, what 
did it signify? only a little pique 
and bitterness to an interloper. 

Leslie had ceased to credit that 
she would ever become the wise, 
helpful woman that she had once 
warmly desired to see herself; for 
her own defects were now familiar 
and sorely disheartening to her, 
and she had grown aware that 
she could not by inspiration set and 
preserve in smooth, swift motion 
the various wheels of Otter, not 
even if—unlooked-for and undesired 
sequel !—she received express per- 
mission to dance upon the head of 
old Bridget. 

Leslie had fancied once, when 
Hector Garret told her how few 
neighbours lived within visiting dis- 
tance, that she should not want 
society ; but the solitude was mat- 
ter of regret, especially when it 
proved that of the few families who 
exchanged rare intercourse, some of 
better birth than breeding scarcely 
held the daughter of the disinherited 
laird and Glasgow scholar as on 
their level in social rank, or a spouse 
worthy of the master of Otter, and 
entitled to their special esteem. 

The only house of any pretension 
within sight of Otter was situated 
at the other extremity of the bay, 
on a peninsula projecting far into 
the sea, built in the days when each 
mansion was a fortalice, and safety 
from enemies of more moment than 
the convenience of friends. 

This Earlscraig was now little 
more than a grim, grey turret, sel- 
dom occupied ; the companion body 
of the building had been destroyed 
nearly a score of years before by a 
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fire—the tragedy of the country- 
side, as it consummated the ruin of 
an old family—and in its horrors a 
lady of the house perished mise- 
rably. So the sight of its cold 
cluster of chimneys, wind-rocked 
walls, and scorched and crumbling 
vestiges of sudden destruction, far 
from adding to the cheerfulness of 
the landscape, was a blot on its 
rural prosperity. 

The homes of humbler friends 
were foreign thresholds to Leslie; 
the reserved, engrossed, dignified 
master of Otter crossed them with 
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a freer step. Leslie could but ad- 
dress her servants, and venture to 
intermeddle bashfully with their 
most obvious eoncerns. She had 
neither tongue nor eye for more 
distant and difficult dependents. 
But Leslie was not dying of ennui 
or spleen, or miserable with a name- 
less, fathomless ‘misery. She was 
only disenchanted—conscious of 
feeling a great deal older than she 
had done six months since. How 
could she have been so credulous, 
so vain! Verily, every path of 
roses has its panoply of thorns. 


DEMETRIUS GALANUS. 
Greek TRANSLATIONS FRoM SaNSCRIT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HEADLONG HALL,’ 


‘The Ancient Hindus were a nation of philosophers such as could nowhere have 
existed except in India, and even there in early times alone. It is with the Hindu 
mind as if a seed were placed in « hot-house. It will grow rapidly, its colours will 
be gorgeous, its perfume rich, its fruits precocious and abundant; but never will 
it be like the oak, growing in wind and weather, and striking its roots into real 
earth, and stretching its branches into real air beneath the stars and the sun of 
heaven. Both are experiments, the hot-house flower and the Hindu mind ; and as 
experiments, whether physiological or psychological, both deserve to be studied.’— 


Chevalier Bunsen.* 


WE have before us some remark- 
able works of a remarkable 
man—Sanscrit Poems, translated 
into ancient Greek. They are pub- 
lished in Athens; it is sonia to 
read EN AOHNAI® in the title- 
pages; and it is creditable to the 
Athenians that such works should 
be published there, and with so 
much care and correctness; for al- 
though they are not free from typo- 
graphical errors, yet these are few, 
and such as a competently skilled 
reader can correct for himself. 

Before speaking of the works we 
will give some account of the author 
from a biography in modern Greek 
o—— to the first volume, by G. 

C. Typallus, Superintendent of the 
Athenian Library, who is the editor 
of the entire series. 

Pantaléon Galanus, and his wife 
Diamanto, Athenians of good family, 
and much respected among their 
fellow-citizens, had three sons and 


one daughter. The eldest son died 
in infancy. The second, Demetrius, 
was born in 1760. The third son, 
Philaretos, was born in 1761. Phi- 
laretos, an unambitious man, led a 
quiet life on his paternal lands, with 
his wife Kalomoira, by whom he 
had one son, named after his grand- 
father, Pantaléon. 

The sister of Demetrius and 
Philaretos married Georgios Meni- 
diates, an Athenian, by whom she 
had a son named Panagés. 

Demetrius, being of an acute and 
inquiring mind, gave himself early 
to the cultivation of letters. He 
received the elements of his educa- 
tion in the Athenian school of 
Joannes Benizelos ; but while yet a 
little boy, he so far surpassed his 
schoolfellows, that he drew on him- 
self the especial regard and care of 
his teachers; so that at the age of 
twelve he had acquired a thorough 
knowledge of Greek grammar, and 


* We are indebted for the knowledge of this passage to an Indian newspaper. 
It is so just and apposite, that we could not resist adopting it as the motto of this 
paper. 
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of some of the best writers: .an 
accomplishment most rare at that 
iod 


Fm the 1 ing which he had 
thus far acquired, he readily per- 
ceived that he needed much more 
than he could attain in Athens. 
Therefore about. his fourteenth year 
he removed to Missolonghi, where 
he studied under the celebrated 
Panagiotes Palamas ; thence he pro- 
ceeded to Patmos, where he re- 
mained six years, and attained great 
proficiency in Greek philology under 
the illustrious Daniel. 

He was then invited to Constan- 
tinople by his uncle, Kaissareia Gre- 
gorius, who was there protothronos 
of the Sacred Synod, and who, 
admiring the learning and good dis- 
position of his nephew Demetrius, 
urged him to enter the church. 
But Demetrius objected, the whole 
purpose of his mind being concen- 
trated on perfecting his acquired 
knowledge. 

At this time several Greek mer- 
chants settled in Calcutta were 
carrying on a prosperous commerce. 
One of them, Constantine Pantazés, 
from Adrianople, applied to his cor- 


respondent in EERE: Man- 


dratzoglos, to recommend him some 
respectable young man qualified to 
teach ancient Greek to the young 
ersons of his family and connexions. 
eer being warmly recom- 
mended for this Hats, and earnestly 
advised to accept it, departed for 
Calcutta about the end of 1786. 
He remained some years with Pan- 
tazés, teaching Greek and learning 
English, Sanscrit, Persian, and 
other Oriental languages ; and hay- 
ing economized a competence, and 
established a high character for 
conduct and learning among the 
English and Indian community, he 
determined to devote the rest of his 
life to the cultivation of letters. 
Accordingly, having invested his 
money to secure himself a regular 
income, he retired to the sacred 
city, Benares. Here he took on 
him the dress and habits of the 
Brahmins: and living with their 
holiest and wisest men for about 
the term of forty years, he not only 
made himself master of all Indian 
eiicke y, but was initiated into the 
igher Brahminical theosophy. 

ithin this period, he undertook 
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the colossal task of translating the 
principal Sanscrit writings into 
ancient Greek, 

While his father and mother lived 
he corresponded most affectionately 
with them. He lost them and his 
brother Philaretos, and his brother- 
in-law Georgios. There remained 
only his sister Karuia and his two 
nephews, Panagés and Pantaléon. 
Panagés went to his uncle at Be- 
nares,and receiving a handsome pro- 
vision, returned to Athens. at 
Demetrius, approaching his seven- 
tieth year, and desiring to see and 
educate his father’s namesake, his 
nephew Pantaléon, wrote urgently 
to him to come out to India :— 


To MY BELOVED PANTAL£0N, HEALTH 
AND HAPPINESS ! 


I know not what to write to you! I 
have often written to you: you have 
not returned to me a word of acknow- 
ledgment. Now mark what I say to 
you for the last time. If you are well- 
disposed and high-minded, come to me. 
If you are unaspiring, little-minded, of 
low and servile propensities, stay where 
you are, and be a barbarian, and become 
a vulgar dealer in oil and wine, and rice 
and vegetables. Since you have the 
name of that excellent gentleman, my 
father ; and since, as I hear, you are of 
quick and intelligent mind, I therefore 
desire that you should come to me; I 
have written to the fathers of Mount 
Sinai touching the provision for your 
journey. Take all the books you have, 
lexicons and grammars. If you do not 
come, another will, and be participator 
of my instruction and my substance. 
Isocrates gives this counsel: ‘Do not 
hesitate to undertake a long journey to 
those who are able and willing to teach 
you something useful.’ The wise among 
the Indians say: ‘The prudent man 
leaves his house and his kindred, and 
lives abroad, and undergoes hardships, 
for the seeking and finding of know- 
ledge or riches.’ But you, seeing these 
benefits prepared to your hand, will not 
take a little trouble to grasp them; but 
dawdle, and idle, and sleep as if you 
had swallowed mandragora. Rouse up, 
man, and know yourself. Be Pro- 
metheus, and not Epimetheus. 

I declare to you, and confirm to you 
with all solemnity, that after you shall 
have been here two or three years, we 
will depart hence together, and return 
into our country. Then you will be in 
a happy and enviable position : honour- 
ably pointed out by the fingers of men. 

I felt deep grief and shed warm tears 
for the death of your father, and my 
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brother, Philaretos. But what can we 
do, and what can we say! ‘As it 
pleased the Lord, so it has Sens.’ Hear 
the words of a wise Brahmin : 

‘The end of construction is dissolu- 
tion: the end of conjunction is separa- 
tion: the end of elevation is downfall ; 
the end of life is death.’ 

You have not written to me how 
much you received when Panagés re- 
turned from India. Love him as a 
brother, seeing that he so loves you. 
He wrote to me, from Calcutta, many 
praises of you; that you are acute- 
minded, and study Greek literature, and 
have an inclination to learning ; and he 
solemnly promised me to return to India 
with you. 

Does Athanasius learn ancient Greek 
or not? Who studies and advances in 
learning him I delight in. Commend 
me to your lady mother, and to all re- 
lations and friends. Once more, health 
and happiness to you, my dear Pan- 
taléon.—All yours in affection, 

Demetrius GALANUS. 

December, 1829 : 

From India. 


I send through the hands of the 
fathers one hundred dollars. When 
they come to hand, divide them into 
two equal portions: take one yourself, 
and. give one to your.aunt, my sister, 
Karuia. 

This is in many respects a re- 
markable letter ; and it is especially 
curious to see an Athenian in India 
writing to an Athenian in Athens— 
‘If you are little-minded and un- 
aspiring, stay where you are and be 
a barbarian.’ Meve avrov, xai éco 
BapB8apos. 

Pantaléon expedited his arrange- 
ments, and arriving at Calcutta, 
wrote to his uncle, announcing his 
arrival, and expressing a hope that 
they should return together to 
Athens as soon as possible. 

But the disturbed state of Greece 
under the acquisition of ‘liberty,’ 
induced Demetrius to postpone his 
return, and he recommended his 
nephew to remain awhile in Calcutta, 
to prosecute his Greek studies, and 
to take the opportunity of learning 
English. Demetrius did not live to 
see this anxiously-expected nephew, 
who had not been much more than 
six months in India, when his uncle 
died, on the grd of May, 1833, in 
the 73rd year of his age. 

He left 80,000 drachmas, of which 
8eco went to medical, funeral, legal, 
and other expenses. The remaining 


72,000 went, according to the pro- 
visions of his will, in two equal 
portions, to his nephew Pantaléon, 
and the Athenian Academy ; and to 
this latter institution he bequeathed 
all his Sanserit books and manu- 
script translations. A tomb with 
an English inscription was placed 
over him in the English cemetery at 
Benares. A learned Brahmin com- 
— for him an epitaph in Hin- 
astani, lamenting the loss of the 
Plato of the age; and Pantaléon 
erected to him a cenotaph with a 
Greek inscription in a church at 
Calcutta. His sister, and his nephew 
Panagés, had died before his will 
was made. 

The manuscripts bequeathed to 
the Athenian Academy were placed 
for publication in the hands of 
G. K. Typallus. They were to be 
published in eight deliveries. Of 
these the first four are before us. 

The first volume is a collection of 
five ethical poems ; four resembling 
the ‘ Proverbs’ and ‘ Ecclesiasticus;’ 
one, the ‘ Reflections of King Va- 
trichares on the Vanities of the 
World,’ having many characteristics 
of the ‘ Ecclesiastes.’ 

One of these works was the sub- 
ject of a curious fraud. Demetrius 
Galanus sent his translation, with 
the Sanscrit original, through the 
Taxiarchus (Captain or Colonel) 
Nicolas Cephalas, to the newly es- 
tablished Greek diocese in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. But the Colonel, instead 
of fulfilling his mission, deposited 
the manuscripts in the Vatican 
Library ; and having translated the 
translation in his own way, printed 
it as his own work in Rome, in 1825. 

There is great beauty in these 
poems, much excellent moral re- 
flection, and a very exalted idea of 
religion ; showing that there is one 
celestial nature, which is above 
Brahma, and Indra, and all other 
named deities, and which is alone 
unchanging and immortal. 

The great Christian doctrine, 
* Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you,’ is partially 
reflected in one of the maxims. 
‘ Hear the summary of all duty and 
virtue, and having heard it, keep it 
in mind. That which is hateful to 
yourself do not to others.’ But 
there is the difference between the 
positive precept to do good, and the 
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negative precept to abstain from 


injory 
he whole of these works abound 
with praises of ascetic life: roots 
and fruits, spontaneously abounding 
in. mountain solitudes, for food; 
leaves for a bed; the bark of trees 
for the roof of a hut, and the same 
material for clothes; sometimes no 
roof but the sky, and no clothes at 
all; days and nights passed in medi- 
tation on the one supreme celestial 
nature. 

From this volume we will give 
one specimen of the poem ‘On the 
Vanities of the World :’'— 


I have gone by hard paths into many 
places, but I have found no profit. I 
have laid aside the pride of my tribe 
and race, and have submitted to un- 
profitable servitude, I have eaten in 
strange houses, unhonoured and sus- 
pected, like the magpie. . . . 

I have dug the earth, hoping for 
treasure ; I have piled up metals, to turn 
them into gold; I have navigated the 
ocean ; I have practised servility and 
flattery towards leaders and nobles ; I 
have passed whole nights sleepless in 
the abodes of the dead, studying incan- 
tations ; yet have I not gained an old 
cowric.* Wilt thou not now leave me, 
oh avarice ? 
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These reflections are mostly solemn 
and anes Occasionally there 
is one somewhat satirical; some- 
thing like this, of which, as we do 
not give it literally, we subjoin the 
original ;— 


We cannot play on, or sing or dance 
to, instruments; we are not nautch- 
girls, nor jesters, nor buffoons: how 
should we be worthy to look on the 
king? 

“Hytic ob« iopéy obre yopevrai, obre 
mopvoBockoi, ovre Wadrai, ovTe yuvai- 
ké¢, ovTE yeAwTorrotoi, Kai Bwpodrdxor* 
mug av sinuey npeig Gk Weiv roy 
Baoéa ; 

The three other volumes contain 
the ‘Gita, or Divine Song;’ the 
‘Rangu-Vansa, or Genealogy of 
Rangu,’ by the great poet Kalidasa, 
the author of ‘ Sakoontala ;’ and the 
‘Balabarata,’ of which we shall 
presently speak. 

The ‘Gita’ we must pass over. 
Of the ‘Rangu-Vansa’ we must 
also say little. Our space does not 
admit of doing it justice. The 
name of the author is sufficient to 
show that it must be a work of a 
high order of poetry, remembering 
Goethe's epigram :— 


Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms, and the fruits of its decline, 
And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed ? 
Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name combine ? 
I name thee, oh Sakoontal&, and all at once is said.+ 


The ninth chapter of the ‘ Rangu- 


Vansa’ contains the episode of 
Yanadatta. This is given at greater 
length in the ‘ Ramayana.’ It is one 
of the most touching tales we know. 

pallus, in the Prolegomena to the 
*Rangu-Vansa,’ presents us with a 
version in Modern Greek, of the 
episode in the ‘Ramayana,’ referring 
to French and Italian versions. 
We believe it has been translated 
into all the languages of Europe, 
but not in very accessible forms. 
We shall therefore give it from this 
Romaie version of Typallus, which 
is the only form in which we are 
acquainted with it. 

_Dassaratas, after the departure of 
his beloved son Rama, remained in- 
consolable. Five days and nights 
he passed in sighs and tears. In the 


middle of the sixth night he said to 
his wife Kaoussala, mourning in si- 
lence beside him :—‘ Hear, oh wife! 
my long-suppressed presentiment 
from an ancient curse: accordingly 
as any one does on the earth any- 
thing of good or of ill, to him, 
sooner or later, follows irremissibly 
the fruit of his work. 

‘In the first years of my reign, 
being young and unmarried, seeing, 
in the fair season, all nature revivi- 
fied by the return of the rains and 
the heat of the sun, there came on 
me the desire of the chase; there- 
fore, taking my. bow and the quiver 
full of arrows, I went out from the 
city, and directed my steps towards 
the thickets on the banks of the 
river Saraia, wherein were various 
beasts, and all sorts of birds, and 


* A small shell used as money. 
+ This version is from the introduction to Professor Williams's translation of 
the Sakoontala : a work, externally and internally, one of the most beautiful that 


ever issued from the English press. 
VOL, LVIII. NO. CCCXLVII. 
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some dwellings of holy men. Ap- 
preties the bank, which was 
idden by bushes, I heard a gurgli 
as of the filling of a water-vesse 
and taking the sound to be from an 
elephant drawing up the river-water 
with his trunk, t discharged an 
arrow in the direction of the sound.* 
But suddenly, instead of the cry of 
a beast, I heard a lamentable human 
voice, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, father! I 
am slain.” I was struck with dis- 
may, and all trembling ran to the 
place, where I saw a most pitiable 
and deplorable sight; a young man, 
stretched on the ground, streaming 
with blood, and the deadly arrow 
fixed in his breast. Turning his 
eyes towards me, and collecting his 
fast decaying strength, “In what 
way,” said he, “ have I injured you, 
oh Shatriya,t} or done wrong to any 
other? Ihave dwelt only in these 
thickets, ministering to my infirm 
and sightless parents. I came forth 
from their cottage to collect wild 
roots, and draw water from the 
stream. My father and mother, 
hungry and thirsting, remain im- 
patiently awaiting my return ; but 
now, who will cherish them? who 
will nourish them ? who will moisten 
their lips? Ah! with one arrow 
you have destroyed three lives: 
mine and my father’s and my 
mother’s. You are bowed down 
with sorrow, oh Shatriya. Well 
I see, you drew your bow on me 
unwittingly, and in ignorance. 
Therefore, lead me along this narrow 
ath, and deliver me speedily tomy 
father, and ask his forgiveness ; for 
the curse of a holy man will burn 
you up, as flame consumes dry 
reeds. But first draw the arrow 
from my breast, it inflicts on me 
intolerable pain.” Then, depressed 
and despairing of his safety, but 
anxious to alleviate his pain, I drew 
forth the arrow, and on the instant 
the pious youth breathed his last. 
I remained awhile motionless, and 
in the pains of death. I recovered 
by slow degrees, and went, heavily 
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burthened in mind, in search of the 
wretched parents. 

‘ Having approached the cottage, 
I saw a blind old couple sitting in a 
corner side by side, like unfledged 
and feeble nestlings awaiting the 
bringer of their food. This spectacle, 
and the idea of the death I had 
caused, shook my heart to its foun- 
dations. The sound of my steps 
struck the ears of the. father, and, 
taking them for those of his son, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, my child! oh, my 
dearest Yanadatta! you have tarried 
long; our lips are parched with 
thirst ; but your long absence afflicts 
us more. You know that, bein 
blind, we.see and move only ate 
you—that you alone nourish us—~ 
you alone comfort us: be not weary 
of your fostering care. Forgive us, 
my child, if we have ever seme to 
you in anger ; but for the future be 
not long away from our cottage; 
for all our happiness rests on you. 
But why do you not approach P— 
why do you not come close to us? 
Why are you silent? Speak, my 
son, speak.” 

‘ Then, weeping and clasping my 
hands together, I spoke with brokea 
utterance, drawing forth the inner- 
most grief of my soul: “I am 
Dassaratas. the king, and on my 
knees I implore you, oh venerable 
parents! be not angry with me, who 
am innocent of ill intent, and have 
erred through ignorance. In hunt- 
ing, I approached the bank of the 
river, ana I could not see, from 
the thickness ofthe bushes. There, 
having heard a sound as of the 
filling of a water-vessel, and think- 
ing it proceeded from an elephant, 
I discharged an arrow, and most 
unhappily, instead of a wild animal, 
struck your son. Running to the 
spot, I found him expiring, and 
lamenting more for you, his sightless 
parents, than for his own untimely 
end.” 

‘The two old people remained 
motionless, and as if they had been 
struck by lightning. After a term 





* ‘Herein,’ says Kalidasa, ‘the King transgressed the law which forbade the 
killing of elephants ; but even the wise have their eyes darkened in the pursuit of 
pleasure, and set their foot on the evil way.’ 

This addition is essential to the esthesis of the story, as tracing the ultimate 
punishment of Dassaratas to the violation of a law, though he was innocent of 


intentional homicide. 


‘+ The rank or caste was shown by the dress. The Shatriya is the military 


caste. The kings were of this caste. 
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of silence, the man, deeply groaning, 
spoke from the depth of his heart : 
“TI could with a curse utterly de- 
stroy you and all your race; but 
since unwittingly and in ignorance 
you have killed our son, and lament 
mm sympathy with us, lead us to 
where he lies, that we may embrace 
him with our last embrace.” Then, 
having raised up the old people, I 
led them trembling towards the spot 
where the corpselay. Taking their 
almost paralysed inde, 1 placed 
them on the dead youth, and stand- 
ing near, beheld this sorrowful 
scene. 

‘For some time they lamented 
loudly, and talked with the dead as 
if he were living; and, insatiably 
kissing the cold lips of their son, 
said to him, “ Oh, Yanadatta! oh, 
our dearest child! why are your 
eyes and your lips closed, that you 
neither see us nor speak to us? 
This is your mother. I am your 
father—do you not knowus? Speak 
but one word, and come into the 
arms of your miserable parents.” 
Then, embracing the corpse, they 
moistened it with burning tears. 
At length the father, rising up and 
raising his half-dead wife, said, “ It 
is done. Depart now, good and 
heaven-loving spirit, to the blessed 
scenes where the just and the pious 
repose near to Brahma.” Then, 
carefully, and with my aid, they 
prepared the purifying water and 
the wood of the sacred fire. Then 
suddenly came thunder, and in the 
ethereal sky appeared in glory the 
shade of Yanadatia, sitting in a 
celestial chariot, and saying, ‘Cease 
to weep; for so it was decreed, and 
80 it has come to pass. Shortly we 
shall all rejoice, being united in 
heaven. The king Dassaratas is 
blameless, and has only been the 
instrument of a curse which was laid 
on me in the day of my birth.” 
Thus having spoken, the shade dis- 
appeared ; but the old hermit, aa 
ing, and feeling his end approach, 
turned to me, and said, “ And you, 
in your old age, shall die as 1 do, 
from the privation of a beloved son.” 
Thus the old man died of grief; the 
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mother followed; and I consumed 
them and their child on the same 
funeral pyre: And so to me, oh 
wife! is fulfilled to-day the pro- 
phecy of the holy man; for the 
— of my dear son Rama 

rings my life to an end, and little 
by little I feel my strength depart- 
i Oh, my son, my dearest 
Rama!’ 

Thus ended the just and child- 
loving king Dassaratas, by the side 
of the heart-broken Kaoussala, the 
unhappy mother of Rama; and thus 
was accomplished the curse of the 
holy man: ‘And you, in your old 
age, shall die as I do, from the pri- 
vation of a beloved son.’ 

This episode of the Ramdyana (says 
Typallus) is extremely affecting, full of 
that tragic pathos especially belonging 
to the Indian race, which so strongly 
inclines to solitary and contemplative 
life. The affliction of the king over the 
slain youth ; the king’s first sight of the 
blind old couple ; the sound of his steps; 
the mistake of the father; the silence of 
the one; the ‘speak, speak,’ of the 
other ; the placing of the hands of the 
old parents on the corpse; their lamenta- 
tions and death ; in short, all the suc- 
cessive incidents touch the deepest feel- 
ings of the heart, and carry the pathetic 
to its utmost limits. 

The Balabarata, or Little Barata, 
was, previously to this publication, 
known in Europe only by name. 
It is either an epitome or a florile- 

tum of the Machabarata, or Great 

arata, a poem consisting of 200,000 
verses, distributed in 18 cantos or 
rhapsodies. The poet Amara, or 
Amarasandra,* reduced the greater 
poem into the less, for more easy 
and morecommonuse. The shorter 
poem is complete in itself. 

The subject of the Machabarata, 
and consequently of the Balabarata, 
is the contest of two Moon-descended 
families, the Pandoids and the Cau- 
ravis: the allegory is the victory of 
the good over the bad. ‘The war,’ 
says Heeren, ‘ of the Pandoids and 
the Cauravis takes the lead in Indian 
poetry, as the war of Troy does in 
Greek.’ 

The Ramayana, a poem better 
known in Europe than the Macha- 


* Little is known of the life of this peet ; but he appears to have flourished at 
the same time with Kalidasa, in the court of Vicramaditya, in the last century 
before Christ. This was the Augustan age of Sanscrit literature, and was nearly 
contemporaneous with the Augustan age of Rome. 
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barata, is similar in its ethical pur- 
ose. The subject is the war of 
eel with Rabana, the leader of 
the evil spirits; and the basis of 
the allegory is the triumph of the 
ood over the wicked. As in the 
achabarata, evil is abounding. 
The god Vishnu becoming incar- 
nate and assuming the human form, 
overcomes Rabana and the evil 
spirits. The hero of the Ramayana 
is Vishnu, incarnate in the form, not 
of one man, but of four brothers, of 
whom Rama is the first-born. So, 
in the Machabarata and Balabarata, 
one god is presented under the form 
of the five Pandoid brothers, of 
whom the eldest is Yudistiras. In 
both poems is a bow hard to be bent: 
the prize, one virgin; the rage of 
the unsuccessful against the hero; 
his conduct of the contest; various 
incidents ; a great war, and the final 
victory of the just cause. 

The Machabarata is held to be of 
later date than the Ramayana, as 
introducing from later mythology 
the incarnation of Vishnu in the 
form of Krishna. The war of the 
Pandoids and Cauravis is computed, 
by the data of mythical chronology, 
to have occurred 105 years before 
the commencement of the Kali-Yug, 
the fourth or iron age of Indian 
mythology.* This date corresponds 
with the Jewish year 2476, 1472 
before Christ, seventeen years before 
the death of Moses, when Amyntas 
was the eighteenth king of Assyria, 
and when Danaus and his daughters 
fled from Egypt to Argos. 

Polier, in a treatise on Indian 
mythology, which we know only 


* There is great difference of opinion on this point. 
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from the Romaic Prolegomena of 
T'ypallus, gives an abstract of the 
subject of the Machabarata, in the 
course of which he says: 


This evil (the incumbrance of popula- 
tion) became so t that Earth, ap- 
pearing as a heifer before Indra, im- 
plored his aid for her relief. Indra 
directed her to Siva, Siva to Vishnu, 
Vishnu to the Supreme Brahma, who, 
pitying Earth, ordered Vishnu to descend 
into the city Matura, and to become in- 
carnate in the house of Vosdaia under 
the name of Krishna. Polier considers 
Krishna as the hero of the Machabarata. 
He is scarcely so of the Balabarata, in 
which his part, though important as the 
kinsman and ally of the Pandoids, is not 
primary. Arzuna and Karna are the 
Achilles and Hector of the poem. 

Vosdaia descended from the royal race 
of Iadus; from the same race descended 
the Pandoids and Cauravis, who con- 
tended with each other for the royal 
supremacy, The poet finds in the ge- 
nealogical tables of the two kindred 
families immense mythological materials. 


From this contest of the Pandoids 
and Cauravis grew the war which 
lightened the earth of many millions 
of men. 

It is a remarkable coincidence 
that the cause thus assigned for the 
great war, the necessity felt by the 
gods of relieving Earth from the 
pressure of the over-multiplied race 
of men, is assigned by an old Greek 
poett as the cause of the Trojan war, 
which Jupiter is gaid to have stirred 
up at the entreaty of Earth, to 
diminish for her alleviation the in- 
tolerable weight of mankind; on 
which Heyne observes, ‘ Vides, quam 
antiqua sit illa sapientia : provisum 


‘The Puranas,’ says a 


German chronologer, ‘make the close of the great war coincide with the epoch of 
the Kalijuga, or the last of the four Indian ages of the world, which, astronomi- 
cally speaking, falls on the 18th of February, B.c. 3102:’ and then proceeds, 
from astronomical data, to determine that it must have occurred in the year B.C. 
1410. (Herr Von Gumpach on the Year of the Conquest of Taxacila : Transactions 
of the Chronological Institute of London.) It is foreign to our present purpose to 
investigate this question. 

+ Stasinus.—Nous lisons dans les scholies d’Hombre (Zl, A. 5) que Stasinus 
racontait au commencement de ses Chants Cypriques, que la naissance d’Héléne 
avait été décidée dans un conseil tenu entre les dieux qui savaient qu'elle occasion- 
nerait entre l'Europe et I’ Asie une guerre sanglante, mais nécessaire pour faire cesser 
les plaintes de la Terre qui se trouvait trop surchargée par l’excts de la population. 
Cette tradition sur les causes de la guerre de Troie est fort curieuse.—Schoell, 
Histoire de la Littérature Grecque, v. 1, p. 167. 

It is still more curious to find, that the war of the great Indian epic originated 
in the same cause as the war of Troy, and through the same instrumentality, the 
birth, predetermined by the Gods for that especial purpose, of a female of divine 
origin—Helen in the one case, and Nacasra in the other. 
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esse callide a numine ut bella ori- 
rentur,ne genus humanum in nimiam 
Srequentiam incresceret.’ 

The incarnation of Vishnu as 
Krishna is found also in the Bala- 
barata; but it does not occupy the 
foreground of the plan, as in Polier’s 
outline of the Machabarata. But 
the immense mythological mate- 
rials are worked out in a similar 
manner. 

The first book gives the history 
of a long succession of kings, whose 
genealogy thus commences :— 

The Moon-god* and his wife 
Rochina had a son named Buda, 
delicate, majestic, and singularly 
beautiful. 

Buda, walking alone in a grove of 
Imaus, saw a damsel walking, also 
alone, among the many-coloured 
flowers. 

An elaborate description of the 
charms of this damsel gives an idea 
of what then was, and perhaps still 
is, thought by the Brahmins the 
perfection of female beauty. We 
will give an abstract of a portion of 
this description, which is too long 
for extract. 

Her eyes were like those of a 
deer, large, black, and almond- 
shaped. Her hair was long, black, 
and flowing. Her forehead was like 
a half-moon. Her eyebrows were 
like a continuous wreath of the finest 
leaves. Her ears were as the flowers 
of the lotus. Her nose was a ram- 
part between her cheeks which out- 
shone the splendour of the moon. 
Her smile was as an effluence of the 
brilliancy of the moon, and as a 
necklace of pearls, and as the hem 
of the bright garment of Sarasbata, 
the goddess of the tongue. Her lip, 
splendid in redness, and mixed with 
a radiant smile, was as a coral 
thrown up to the promontory of her 
mouth by the waves of the milk 
sea of the delight of love, whic 
dwelt in herheart. Her throat had 
three tones, sharp, middle, and 

rave: and was therefore three- 

ed, like the musical shell of Love, 
which is blown in marching to con- 
quest through the three worlds. 


* The moon, which is feminine in Greek, is masculine in Sanscrit. 
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Her arms were as two fair-flowing 
rivers, having their fountains under 
the fulness of her cheeks. Her 
waist could be enclosed by the 
hand, for while Brahma was making 
her, and while the material was yet 
wet, the Titans strove to carry her 
off, and Brahma grasped her so 
firmly that his hand aml around 
her. As a result of this compres- 
sion, she obtained a larger share 
than Brahma had designed for her 
of that sort of beauty which dis- 
tinguished the Hottentot Venus, 
and which, from this and many 
other passages, seems greatly to the 
taste of the Sanscrit poet. 

So Buda and the damsel fell in 
love with each other, and from them 
proceeded a long succession of kings. 
Among these was Ipayates, who one 
day, hunting alone, and oppressed 
with. thirst, approached a well, in 
which he saw a beautiful female, 
and said to her,—Who are you? 
She replied to the king: I am De- 
bayana, the daughter of Sucra, the 
high-priest of the Titans. I came 
here to bathe with Sarmasta, the 
daughter of the king of the Titans, 
Brissaparba. The high wind mixed 
our garments, and by mistake I put 
on those of Sarmasta. She grew 
angry, and after many words she 
said: ‘Am I to be dishonoured by 
you, whose father came to mine as 
a beggar?’t And in the sight of 
many maidens in our company she 
threw me into this well. The king 
Ipayates, much troubled in mind, 
drew the graceful maid from the 
well, as from the subterranean 
world.. The maid, going home full 
of grief, related what had occurred 
to her father Sucra, who said :— 
‘Indra took on himself the nature 
of the wind, that he might stir up 
enmity between me and the Titans. 
Therefore do not fulfil, my child, 
the designs of our enemies, but put 
away the evil of anger, for anger is 
as brief in the love of young play- 
fellows, as the trace of letters in 
water.’ But the young girl, unap- 
peased in resentment, said, with her 
eyes full of tears: ‘1 have been dis- 


On the 


other hand, rivers, which are masculine in Greek, are feminine in Sanscrit. Ganges 
and Jumna, which would have been gods to the Greeks, are goddesses to the 


Hindoos : 1) Tayya wai 4 ‘lapovva. 


tality. 


+ As a holy man he had no property, and was entitled to the king’s hospi- 
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honoured by her ‘saying, You-are 
the daughter of a beggar. There- 
fore I cannot bear to live.’ Sucra, 
seeing his daughter bent on death, 
said, with heavy heart, to the king 
of the Titans: ‘ Your daughter dis- 
honoured my daughter in their 
play.’ But ian reverenced and 

ropitiated by the king of the 

itans, he said, ‘I am not angry, 
but my daughter persists in her re- 
sentment.’ The daughter of Sucra 
was appeased by the king of the 
Titans, who gave her his delin- 
quent daughter for a slave, to 
whom she eaid, laughing, ‘ You 
are now the slave of the beggar’s 
daughter.’ 

After a time Debayana became 
the wife of Ipayates, and by him she 
had two sons, Yadou and Turbasou ; 
but Sarmasta, who became clat- 
destinely the king’s concubine, had 
three sons, Druchea, Annon, and 
Pourou. Debayana, learning the 
transgression of Sarmasta, went 
home to her father. The king fol- 
lowing to make his peace, Sucra said 
to him in anger; ‘ When I gaveyou 
my daughter, I prohibited you from 
Sarmasta, but since you have sinned 
in the fervour of youth, you shall 
fall prematurely into old age.’ But 
the ling appeased Sucra, who said :* 
‘If one of your sons will take old 
age upon him, you shall again be- 
come young, and when you have 
enjoyed all the pleasures of life till 
= are satiated with them, take 

k your old age for repentance 
and self-command.’ Four of the 
five sons refused to take on them- 
selves the burthen of old age. The 
king cursed them, and they became 

rofane and unholy, and wandered 
orth over the earth, and were the 
founders of four barbarous nations. 
The fifth son, Pourou, the youngest 
son of Sarmasta, gave up his youth 
to his father, who became beautiful 
and graceful in the eyes of the 
women of the city. And when he 
had enjoyed to satiety all the plea- 
sures of the world, he took back his 
old age, and returned his youth to 


Pourou, oan a with the throne 
of his kingdom. 

The genealogy eontinues with 
much curious, interesting, and 
highly poetical matter, tll we 
arrive at the main subject of the 
poem. The origin and causes of 
the war are thus given. 

Of old a daughter of a holy man 
had passed the first days of her 
youth in pious seclusion: till one 
day she stood in the presence of 
Siva, and said to him, Give me a 
husband. 

Siva replied: In another gene- 
ration you shall have five husbands, 
all loving you end each other. 
Having said this, he disappeared. 

The maid, rejoicing in the pro- 
mise, continued her life of contem- 
plative piety, and after death became 
the onlten Nacasra, on account of 
her great virtue. 

Yamas,t entering the grove Nai- 
massa, performed a sacrifice. Death 
abstaining from approaching him,} 
and beeoming merciful, men were 
on earth immortal like the Gods. 

The Gods, led by Indra, called 
with loud lamentations on Brahma : 
grieving that the earth would be 
pressed down by the weight of the 
multitude of men, and that there 
would be no distinction of mortals 
and immortals. 

Brahma said to them: When 
Yamas shall wash himself after 
sacrifice, then shall men, being full 
of days, fall like ripe fruits. 

Indra, having heard the words of 
Brahma a rejoicing. Walk- 
ing on the k of the Ganges, he 
saw a golden lotus, splendid in its 
beauty asthe face of a goddess of 
the water. 

And saying: What is this? he 
went joyfully into the water to 
gather the lotus, but by the illusion 
of Siva the lotus disappeared, and 
on the opposite ‘bank he saw Na- 
casra weeping. 

Indra marvelled at the delicate 
tears, falling into the Gunges, and 
becoming immediately golden, be- 
fore the moon-faced beauty. 





* The curse of a holy man was infallible and irrevocable. He could modify it 
by a subsequent condition. Thus, Durvdsas cannot recal the curse by which her 
husband was to forget Sakoontala; but he modifies it by the condition that his 
memory shall return on the sight of her ring.—Sakeontala, Act iv. 

+ The God of the Infernal World. 

} Neither gods nor men were to be approached while performing sacrifice. In 

this case, the sacrifice of Yamas must be supposed to have extended over several 


centuries, 
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Indra said to her : Oh lovely one! 
why —— ou, and who are you? 
She w away, weeping, and 
Indra followed her, as the moon 
follows the dawn.* 

Following the stag-eyedt fair one 
into the mountain. Imaus, and seeing 
a young man sitting undisturbedly, 
and playing dice with a woman, he 
was angry with him that he did not 
rise to do him honour. 

And Indra, showing his anger, 
was struck by theeye of the youth, 
who was Siva, as by a serpent carry- 
ing poison in its eye; and he re- 
mained on the summit of Imaus, 
like a pillar, or a newly risen 
precipice. 

But his body being touched by 
the hand of Nacasra, according to 
the bidding of Siva, Indra fell like 
a pillar of which the base is cut 
away. 

Then Siva said to Indra: Enter 
this cave of the mountain, and.the 
mountain will show itself to have 
five intelligences, through four like- 
nesses of you which have gone 
before. 

Indra, entering the cave, en- 
countered these four, and coming 
out, threw himself at the feet of 
Siva, and said: What shall I do? 
What? 

And Siva said to him: A con- 
spicuous sin of blood was long since 
committed by me, when I cut off 
the head of Brahma: and only by 
the blood of eighteen Axaochinet 
can this sin be expiated. 

Therefore do you five Indras take 
on yourselves the bodies of men, 
and let the.earth appear, on your 
five advents, as one terrible lioness. 

And Nacasra, taking also a body 
on earth, and becoming the wife of 
all you five, shall become the cause 
of a great war against many mighty 
kings. 


—_—_—_— 
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And when you have thus taken 
human bodies on earth, my sin 
against Brahma, which is as a 
blood-drinking Harpy, _ having 
drunk to satiety the blood of 
heroes,and being drunk therewith as 
with wine, will dismiss me absolved.’ 

Santanou, the forty-first king of 
the line of the Moon, married the 
royal maid, Satevate, and had two 
sons, Sitrancada and Visitravirga. 
The first, being early killed in war, 
left the throne to the second; who 
had two sons, Pandou and Drytar- 
astra. Pandou, who married Pritta, 
had five sons; Drytarastra, who 
married Gandara, had one hundred 
sons, of whom the eldest was. Duri- 
odanas. Pandou died, and Drytar- 
astra had been blind from his birth. 
The sons of Pandou were called the 
Pandoids, and the sons of Drytar- 
astra the Cauravis. Their unele, 
Bésma, superintended the education 
of the sons of both brothers. But 
the Pandoids excelled the Cauravis 
in all learning, and in all manly and 
warlike exercises, whence grew envy 
and hatred on the part of the Cau- 
ravis towards the Pandoids, from 
the days of theirearly youth. Now 
the five Pandoids were the incarna- 
tions of Indra. The eldest was 
Yudistiras; the other four were Be- 
ma, Arzuna, Nacula, and Sachadeva. 

Beside these, Pritta had, before 
her marriage with Pandou, had a 
son by the Sun, who was born with 
dazzling ear-gems and an impene- 
trable breastplate. This son, whom 
she had exposed in a vessel on the 
river Asbanada, was found and 
brought up as his own by Suta, the 
charioteer of Duriodanas, and re- 
ceived the name of Karna, 

Nacasra became incarnate in the 
person of Draupada, the daughter 
of King Draupadas. The five 
Pandoids had, by the artifices of 


* The dawn, the morning twilight, Aurora, disappears on the approach of the 


sun, and: the moon disappears with the progress of the light. 
t The eyes of the stag are large, black, and almond-shaped: all elements of 


beauty in the estimation of the Hindus. 
+ An Axaochina is composed of— 
Infantry ° ° 
Horsemen . 
Charioteers , 
Elephant-drivers . 


109,850 
65,610 
21,870 
21,870 


219,200 


Eighteen axaochine would be 3,945,600; but the actual slaughter, as given in 
the eleventh book of the poem, is immeasurably greater. It comprised 680, 120,000 
ordinary warriors, 175 great kings, and 114,000 illustrious heroes. 
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Duriodanas, been driven into banish- 
ment, and were dwelling in a forest, 
when the holy Veasa appeared to 
them and said: ‘ Hasten to the city 
of King Draupadas, who offers his 
daughter in marriage to him who 
can hit a distant mark with a bow 
hard to be drawn.’ Proceeding to 
the city, they found an seeeliie of 
kings, all ambitious of the prize. A 
herald, stepping into the midst of 
the somal: » proclaimed: ‘ Let 
him who aspires to the daughter of 
the king, strike yonder mark with 
an arrow from this bow.’ None 
else in the assembly could bend the 
bow: but Arzuna bent it, and hit 
the mark: and Draupada, in obedi- 
ence to the king, her father, placed 
the wreath of victory on the head of 
the hero. 

Pritta, the mother of. the five 
heroes, rose up and said: ‘ Let the 

rincess be the prize of all the five 

rothers.’ The betrothment of the 
five was made accordingly, in fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy of Siva. And 
she was the wife of each one of the 
brothers, for one year in succession, 
and by each of them she had one son. 

After a long series of outrages, 
stratagems, and frauds, by which 
the Cauravis had vainly endeavoured 
to obtain ascendancy over the Pan- 
doids, Duriodanas determined on 
open war. 

Duriodanas having so resolved in 
opposition to all counsel, Vidura 

rognosticated, in the hearing of 
Pritta, the total destruction of his 
land and race. 

This brings us to one of the finest 
episodes of the poem. 

Pritta went immediately to the 
bank of the Ganges, in search of 

her son by the Sun, and 
found him sacrificing to the Sun 
from sunrise to noon. 

Pritta stood by till the sacrifice 
was ended, and then said to Karna: 
You are my son, and your father 
is the Sun, and not Suta, who has 
brought you up as his own. 

The Sun from the middle of 
heaven confirmed the truth of her 
words, and Karna fell in reverence 
at the feet of his mother. Pritta 
bade him rise, but he maintained 
his posture. 
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Oh, mother! he said, my bro- 
thers, who drank your milk, have 
become thrice blessed, and will be 
the conquerors of the world: but 
since I did not drink it, these, my 
five younger brothers, will conquer 
through my death. 

Pritta raised him, and kissed his 
forehead, and her tears fell on his 
face, and she said to him : 

Scattered be those words to the 
winds. Whoever is the enemy of 
you six, let him die: for those five 
younger brothers are the slaves of 
you, their elder brother and king. 

If you come over to us, what will 
be the power of Duriodanas ?—how 
can he venture on war? Therefore 
do you and those five, and the hun- 
dred sons of Drytarastra, make 
peace, and govern the earth. 

Then said Karna: Speak ~ not, 
mother, such ill counsel; for if I 
now cast off the friendship of Duri- 
odanas, the general voice of the 
earth will proclaim me degenerate. 

They will say: In the hour of 
need he has deserted his friends, 
and gone over to their enemies 
through fear, pretexting a kindred 
which none will believe. 

Going over to Yudistiras, the 
truth-speaking, and to the other 
brothers, all Some of their pro- 
mise, shall I not be marked with 
the shame of falsehood, seeing that 
I have promised my aid to the 
Cauravis in war? 

His mother said to him, You 
have spoken justly, and as becomes 
the manly and the generous. There- 
fore may the favour be on you of 
the Sun your father, of him who 
sees all things, and is the eye of the 
world. 

But I.ask one favour from you, 
while you adhere to your promise, 
and do the work of heroes. Be firm 
to your friends, my son: But give 
me some assurance of respect to the 
safety of your younger brothers. 

The son of the Sun replied: 
Why, oh mother! do you ask me 
vain things? For it has long been 
fixed in fate, that to my brothers is 
safety, and to me is peril, in war. 

In our city, oh mother! fearful 
signs are continually made manifest 
against us.* The Moon, the pro- 


* The fearful signs which follow the killing of the oxen of ‘the Sun in the 
twelfth, and those which precede the slaying of the suitors in the twentieth, books 
of the Odyssey, are forcibly recalled by these in the text, which, though different in 


kind, are similar in effect. 
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genitor of the race of Coorou, is hot 
by night as in anger. 

The dogs run from far, barking 
against the Cauravis, as if they were 
dog-eaters. The wolves rush against 
them with terrible sounds, as if they 
were already dead, and had become 
their prey. 

We look into splendid mirrors, 
and we see our headless bodies, un- 
able to show our own faces to our- 
selves. 

In the temples, the images of the 
Gods, as possessed by the spirit of 
our evil fortune, sweat and tremble, 
and laugh, and vomit blood, and fall 
upon the earth. 

The full moon is darkened; the 
stars fall ; the trees bear flowers not 
their own. 

In dreams I have seen the Cau- 
ravis, with red robes and red orna- 
ments, mounted on high camels, 
and travelling with speed towards 
the South, as if towards the dwell- 
ing of the king of the dead. 

And I have seen my five brothers 
in white robes, sitting as in triumph 
on the summit of a tower. And 
with them were five others, also in 
white robes. And these ten will 
remain, after so many kings have 
perished, to restore on earth the 
tribe of Shatriya. 

Therefore, fear not, mother: 
death will not come to the five sons 
of Pandou, but to the hundred sons 
of Drytarastra. 

If this be so, said Pritta, give me 
nevertheless an assurance of safety 
towards your younger brothers: 
for the heart of the parent fears evil 
for the son, even in the midst of 
good. 

I have given my word, said 
Karna, to kill Arzuna; but to the 
other four shall be safety from me. 

I should be ashamed not to kee 
in battle the word which I pass 
before many kings; but fear not, 
oh mother! Arzuna will not die by 
me. 

In the contest of arms which I 
had with Arzuna,I entreated his 
pages Drona to teach me the 

rachmastra ;* the charm which he 
had taught to Arzuna. 

But Drona, through his love to 
Arzuna, rejected my prayer with 
scorn, saying, All learning is not for 
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him who knows not his race. So I 
departed to the mountain Machen- 
dra, where dwelt the wise Parasu- 
rama. 

But knowing that he, being an 
enemy of the Shatriyas, would not 
teach me the Brachmastra, I put on 
the Brahminical robe, and winning 
the favour of my master by deferen- 
tial ministry, what warlike learning 
did I not acquire ? 

Passing through a thicket, and 
led astray from my right mind by 
the high opinion I had of the affec- 
tion of my master towards me, I 
slew a cow; and the bull, terrified, 
ran swiftly away. 

Then a Brahmin, who was the 
lord of the cow, trembling with 
anger, and deeply troubled in spirit, 
laid a curse on me, saying: In this 
war, in which you hope to conquer, 
may the wheels of your chariot 
sink into the earth. 

And though I sought to appease 
him by soothing words, he would 
not put away his wrath; for fire, 
when it has once seized on the 
thicket of the mountain, is not sub- 
dued by the throwing of water, 
until it hes burned itself out. 

My heart suffered under the pain 
of the curse, which was fixed into 
it as a nail, yet troubled as J was in 
mind, I continued the study of 
arms, and through the favour of my 
teacher I advanced in the Brach- 
mastra till I valued Arzuna as chaff. 

Now it chanced that my teacher 
slept sweetly, his head resting on 
my thigh, and there came into my 
thigh a sudden pain, sharper than 
that which the curse had fixed in 
my heart. 

While I pondered what this pain 
might be, yet remained motionless, 
not to disturb the sleeper, I was bit- 
ten in the thigh by an eight-footed 
worm, named Manucaxa, having a 
mouth like the fork of the lightning. 

My teacher started from sleep in 
great anger, that he had been 
stained by my blood, and asking 
the cause, I showed him the fork- 
mouthed worm. 

The worm, reduced -to ashes by 
the eye of wrath of the holy man, 
rose up in a beautiful form, and 
having done reverence to the 
teacher, said to him: 


_ * The Brachmastra was a charm which comprised all the elements of success 
in war, 
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I, oh holy one, am an immortal 
named Bartsu, who having greatly 
erred, was laid under a curse by 
Brigu, but now being delivered 
from the form of the worm by the 
virtue of your eye, I resume my 
original nature. 

hen the holy man, looking on 
me in anger, said: You are not a 
Brahmin, but a Shatriya, who, being 
thus bitten, have remained un- 
moved. How should a Brahmin 
have such fortitude ? 

O most wieked one! may this 
fair and glorious marae which 

ou have acquired through deceit, 

useless to you, as the light of 

the a. when the sky is veiled in 
8. 

In the crisis of the great battle, 
and in the day of your death, the 
Brachmastra, which you learned 
under the false semblance of a 
Brahmin, shall pass away from you, 
and shall be unavailing to the de- 
struction of your enemies. 

Thus, oh mother! after my long 
service to the teacher, came the 
curse to take away the fruit of my 
study of arms: and it is said that 
all the industry and care of the 
unfortunate only lead into greater 
misfortune. 

Moreover, when the Pandoids 
went into the desert, though the 
Sun, in a dream, prohibited me 
from so doing, I gave to Indra, 
asking in the form of a Brahmin, 
my ear-gems and my breastplate. 

Through the curse of the Brah- 
min the earth will swallow up in 
battle the wheels of my chariot: 
through the curse of my teacher the 
charm of the Brachmastra will not 
avail me: I have lost the ear-gems 
which dazzled my enemies like the 
sun, and my breastplate, which was 
impenetrable even to the thunder- 
bolt of Indra. With what new art 
can I now conquer Arzuna ? 

But Indra, iring my fortitude, 
for in giving the ear-rings I tore my 
ears, and in giving the breastplate 
I tore away my skin,* gave me in 
return a spear, which shall kill a 
single hero: and in this is my 


But the spear will not necessarily 
act against Arzuna, who, warned by 
Indra, will avoid me in the field: 
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wherefore my younger brothers, 
conquering all in all ways, will 
reign over all parts of the earth. 

know my own death as I have 
seen. it ina ; but still I am 
blessed, oh mother ! since you, who 
are more holy than all holy places, 
are now seen by me in the hour of 
~ piting forth. 


us ha spoken, Karna, 
having kissed the feet.of his mother, 
set forth to join his camp. Pritta, 
taking both joy and grief from the 
discourse of her son, departed to 
her home. 

The war goes on, and the battles 
are elaborately described. They oc- 
cupy eighteen days, and a no 
portion of the entire i. They 
end in the victory of the Pandoids, 
and the extermination of their 
enemies. 

Karna dies in the battle of the 
seventeenth day. Arzuna for awhile 
avoids him in the field. They at 
length meet in single combat. 
Karna discharges the fatal spear ; 
but Krishna, throwing himselt with 
supernatural weight into the chariot 
of Arzuna, presses it down, so that 
the shaft, though correctly aimed, 
passes over him harmless. The 
wheels of Karna’s chariot are fixed 
in the earth; the charm of the 
Brachmastra deserts him, and he 
falls by the golden arrow, Anzalica, 
from the bow of Arzuua. He falls 
in the evening, as the light of his 
father, the Sun, passes from the sky. 

The poem does not end with the 
war. Several books are devoted to 
the subsequent fortunes of the 
Pandoids. But we have necessarily 
confined ourselves to a brief outline 
of the main story and a few speci- 
mens of the most striking passages. 
If we were to select all which ap- 
pear to us pre-eminently beautiful, 
we should make a portly volume. 

We shall ee by observing, 
that the Greek translator, passing 
so many years among the Brahmins 
of Benares, at the head-quarters of 
Sauscrit literature, and devoting 
his life to this single purpose, must 
have possessed advantages for pre- 
senting these works in an European 
dress greater than have fallen to the 
lot of our most accomplished Orien- 
tal scholars. 


* The ear-gems and breastplate were, as already noticed, born with him, and 


were therefore portions of himself. 


— 
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THE INDIAN REBELLION. 


Tue Vittace System anp THE Poricy or ANNEXATION. 


HE Indian rebellion, as might 

have been expected, has annthi- 
lated systems and theories, besides 
destroying provinces and towns. 
Many opinions cherished with tena- 
city for three or four generations 
have been utterly abandoned. Seve- 
ral of the canons of Indian adminis- 
tration, thought imperatively neees- 
sary to our very existence, have 
been contemptuously disregarded. 
And even the so-called traditionary 
and sound policy is in some quar- 
ters looked on with suspicion and 
doubt. Yet in the crash of shat- 
tered systems and disjointed ma- 
chinery, it is worth while to leok 
round and see what really emerges 
intact from the ruin. If the start- 
ling events of 1857 have taught us 
how inscrutable is the working of 
the Asiatic intellect, how little the 
largest experience avails to fathom 
the depths of native thought and 
feeling, how impossible it is to relax 
for an instant the firm grasp by 
which alone such aliens can be con- 
troiled, the same events must also 
have taught us the value of some 
positions which neither mutiny, nor 
anarchy, nor hostile opinions have 
been enabled to demolish. In short, 
after the tempest of war and the din 
of party strife, there may still re- 
main some axiom which neither the 


rebel Sepoy nor the political oppo- 
nent can have trodden under foot; 
and we purpose in this paper briefly 
to consider the extent and value of 
our experience. 

In the first place, nothing has 
been more clear than the fall of the 


Village System. Possibly many 
readers may by this time be aware 
of the existence of village communi- 
ties in the Agra Presidency, without 
knowing how wonderfully they had 
been built up, consolidated, and 
fostered by administrative talent 
during the last twenty-five years of 
our rule. The village system was 
simply this—the Government, in- 
stead of looking out for some so- 
called proprietor of one, two, or 
half a dozen villages, or of a large 
tract of country, went straight to 
the epiiodiinel eommunity itself. 
The lands of each village were care- 
fully defined, and all disputes as to 


boundaries were taken up and 
settled. The holdings of every in- 
dividual tenant cultivator, as well 
as those which the cultivating com- 
munity looked after in common, were 
enumerated and ‘recorded. A map 
was drawn out which showed the 
position of every field. Then, when 
the facilities forirrigation, and forthe 
transport and sale of produce had 
been noted down, when the amount 
of good and bad land, of fat and lean 
soils, had been duly ascertained, 
when the official could tell exactly 
how many bullocks and ploughs 
each cultivator could boast of, an 
average was struck, the revenue 
which the village could bear was 
estimated, and a settlement was 
made for the whole community, to 
last for thirty years. Two or three 
head men, termed Lumberdars, were 
selected as those to whom the 
Government looked for the punctual 
realization of its dues. The privi- 
leges of these fortunate individuals, 
as well as all local payments for 
police or conservancy purposes, were 
carefully defined, and the Settle- 
ment Missil, as it was termed, 
formed such a complete and full 
record of existing rights and liabili- 
ties as would be almost unattainable 
even in our own country, with its 
rates and taxes, its registers of births 
and marriages, its beadles aud work- 
houses, its clergymen and squires. 
From one village the Settlement 
officer, as he was called, went on to 
the next, and so through the Pe- 
yunnah or Hundred, and the entire 
district. One county was dealt with 
just like another; and the revenue 
of twenty rich, fertile, and populous 
districts was thus yearly got in 
under a system of minute interfer- 
ence only possible to a body of 
civilians who, to great energy and 
ability, added a thorough knowledge 
of the subject and unswerving good 
faith. For years this intricate ma- 
chinery went like clockwork. The 
revenue was punctually paid. So- 
called proprietors, who had put 
forward a claim to collect their own 
rents and to pay the revenue to 
Government, were compensated for 
the loss inflicted on them by the 
denial of such a privilege. Violent 
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crime disappeared under the com- 
plete acquaintance attainable of all 
that went on in high roads, bypaths, 
and crowded marts. Excellent 
cross-roads were laid down; iuter- 
course progressed; brushwood and 
jungle, with their denizens, were 
swept away before the axe and the 
mattock of the cultivator; the Go- 
we = satisfied, and the 
people were happy. 

ut this oyetinn, which for fo- 
reigners to have maintained in its 
integrity was something marvellous, 
had one element wanting. It was 
entirely unpro ive. Under it 
land, if valuable, could scarcely be 
transferred. Indeed, one of the 
main objects of its founders and 
supporters was to keep things as 
they were, and to admit no strange 
capitalists to disturb the peace of 
the united agricultural community. 
If the Lumberdar reported that a 
cultivator was idle and would not 
pay his revenue, the recusant was 
sent for and well rowed, or his por- 
tion was taken from him and given 
to some worthier and more active 
member; or if the others were in 
league with him, the portion was 
taken up by the Collector himself ; 
or as a last resource, rarely resorted 
to, it was put up for sale. The re- 
sult was that, under able and hard- 
working civilians, the village system 
acceptable to JAts and agriculturists, 
but excluding capital, barring enter- 
prise, and defiant to all real pro- 
gress, was kept up for years. Such 
a polity, however, was incapable of 
resisting the mere pressure of civili- 
zation, with its moral and immoral 
characteristics. Population in- 
creased; quarrels arose; lands 
somehow got into the hands of 
bankers and novi homines in spite of 
all that the most < of collec- 
tors could effect. The law laid its 
heavy clutch on the unsophisticated 
villager, who was no match for an 
opponent possessed of resources and 
intelligence, and who, once gaining 
a footing in the village by private 
transfer of some portion thereof, set 
the whole community by the ears, 
enlarged his boundaries, and totally 
disorganized the beautiful fabric 


which it had cost so much pains to 


rear. Already before the mutiny 
the cry had arisen that ‘the civil 
eourts were ruining the country.’ 
No doubt a system of law not well 
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suited to the people had introduced 
confusion and chicanery. But with- 
out lawyers or land sharks, or war 
or anarchy, was it in human experi- 
ence that such a complex organiza- 
tion would see a century out? 
Moreover, the total annihilation of 
all ranks between the Government 
as landlord and the peasant as rent- 
payer, left no room whatever for the 
creation of a class not entirely de- 
pendent on crops and ploughs. The 
capabilities of the soil been so 
nicely ascertained that Government 
could take all the surplus, which in 
Bengal Proper went to the support 
of zemindars and middlemen, the 
latter with intelligence and activity 
which they could carry into various 
lines of life. So when the tempest 
came, there was literally no one 
with interest or power to oppose 
even a moderate resistance. It is 
true that rajas and zemindars, 
when such did exist in the North- 
Western Provinces, were as often to 
be found on the wrong side as on 
the right. But there were notable 
examples of men who, possessed of 
means and influence, were active in 
support of authority, or only took 
up arms in despair, in order to 
defend themselves, or were the first 
to hail the restoration of British 
ascendancy. And in any case, the 
spectacle of a zemindar arming his 
dependents, disinterring his old 
rusty artillery, and keeping some 
sort of sway over a considerable 
tract of country, was preferable to 
that of a large district reduced to 
its pristine chaos by the death or 
withdrawal of the English function- 
aries, and literally torn in pieces by 
hundreds and thousands of villagers 
eager for plunder, and maddened 
by the revival of some old compli- 
cated and unintelligible feud about 
a well or a boundary, or some half 
a dozen acres of the most worthless 
land in the province. 

From the above facts it may be 
assumed with certainty, that neither 
in quiet nor in troublous times is 
the village system the one best cal- 
culated for the prosperity of our 
rule. In peace there is no element 
of progress. Lands will change 
hands under the protests of the 
energetic and able collector, who 
groans over the inevitable dissolu- 
tion of his pet communities. The 
agriculturists themselves, with in- 
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creasing families, and cultivation 
carried to the utmost on every 
available rood of ground, are de- 
barred from rising in the social 
scale. There is no room for the 
growth of a genuine landed ari- 
stocracy, or even for the increase of 
small but substantial proprietors. 
Then, in times of insecurity, the 
Government has literally no influ- 
ential class on which to depend. 
No man of hereditary power feels 
that his rank is bound up with the 
existence of our rule; and during 
the mutinies nothing was more re- 
markable than the facility with 
which the representatives of old 
families, ruined by extravagance, 
by civilization for which they had 
no liking, or by laws which they 
could not eomprehend, displaced 
the parvenus, entered again on 
their old possessions, and rallied 
round them, for evil, the disaffected 
and the lawless. The village sys- 
tem, associated as it is with names 
so remarkable for ability, for earn- 
estness, and for genuine high feeling, 
may long be remembered as a mo- 
nument of administrative skill. In 
its working it exemplified the 
theory of the ‘patriarchal form of 
government, when one and the 
same Englishman collected the 
rents of the great landlord, punished 
crime, promoted intercourse and 
education, and encouraged a num- 
ber of small republics to manage 
their own. daily concerns by them- 
selves, and only to have recourse to 
authority when a crisis came. But 
it is curious how, even in India, a 
few years of our rule carries us past 
the patriarchal epoch altogether. 
The village system, far superior to 
the ryotwarry of Madras, but in- 
ferior to a good zemindarry system, 
has been severely tested by the 
mutiny, and must be pronounced 
wanting. We are in no danger 
hereafter of seeing it again set up as 
an idol before which administrators 
in every part of India are to bow 
down and worship. 

Another and a different deduction 
may as fairly be made from what 
has been termed our policy of an- 
nexation. Of this every one has 
heard, and to it were at first as- 
cribed the mutinies themselves. In 
fact, the conduct pursued by the 
Indian Government has been de- 
scribed as that of the most grasping 
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despotism, bent on absorbing great 
kingdoms and small, rajas and na- 
wabs, chiefs with a roll of fifty 
ancestors, and chiefs whose grand- 
fathers were troopers in some 
regiment of horse, and sinking them 
in one huge whirlpool. Now, we 
would invite our readers fairly to 
consider what are the facts, both 
with respect to States really an- 
nexed, and to States still indepen- 
dent or protected by treaty. 
First, as to the native kingdoms 
yet remaining intact. It is during 
this very period of selfish aggran- 
dizement that our relations with 
sundry native princes have been 
put on an improved footing. Most 
readers have read of a war with 
Nepaul, which took place more than 
forty years ago: yet no Court hasa 
better understanding of our temper 
and resources in India than the 
Court of Khatmandu. Few Asiatics 
comprehend the strength and so- 
lidity of England as well as Jung 
Bahadur. Yet it is precisely from 
this ‘ mania for annexation’ that our 
alliance with Nepaul has been ce- 
mented and confirmed. Again, few 
Englishmen in this or the next gene- 
ration will forget the Afghan war : 
yet it was in the year 1853 that the 
ruler of Cabul-made the same over- 
tures which had been made in 1837, 
received from us the strongest 
assurances of good faith and good 
will, and going back, per saltum, 
over an aggressive war and a period 
of deep humiliation on our part, re- 
stored matters to that healthy con- 
dition in which they had been left 
by the wise policy of Bentinck and 
of Metcalfe. 

From States lying without, we 
turn to those within, the great 
Peninsula. The Nawab of Ba- 
hawulpore had given us material 
aid in the isecond Sikh war, for 
which he had been well rewarded. 
Disputes regarding the succession 
arose in the year 1852, affording a 
grand opportunity for the assertion 
of the right of the Paramount 
Power to interfere in the quarrels 
of its neighbours, and, under the 
pretext of setting things to rights, 
of cutting off one more slice of land. 
Yet the stanch advocates of an- 
nexation looked on quietly, and 
actually allowed the Doudputras— 
for so the powerful tribes of Ba- 
hawulpore are termed—to. elect 
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their own sovereign. To come to 
smaller States, there are the Rajas 
of Pattiala, and of Fureed Kote, 
and other petty Sikh chiefs, who 
have remained unannexed, to cover 
our rear at Delhi, and to keep 
open our communications with the 

unjab. On the Rajpoot States, 
resided over by chiefs of chivalrous 
fooling, high spirit, and lineage 
which reaches back for twenty 
centuries, no annexing statesman 
has thought of laying a finger. 
Not a voice was raised for the ab- 
sorption of Bhurtpore, a neat little 
State conveniently situated within 
thirty miles of Agra, yielding a reve- 
nue of £200,000 a year, and tenanted 
by some of the best agriculturists 
in all India. The spirit of annexa- 
tion here only displayed itself in 
protecting the youth and inex- 
perience of the minor sovereign, in 
saving his revenues, and in watching 
over him with the tender solicitude 
that the holder of the Great Seal 
displays towards his wards in Chan- 
cery. Precisely the same course of 
watchful beneficence was pursued 
with the Raja of Shorapore, a small 
State on the western side of India, 
with less happy results, owing to the 
character of its debauched and 
worthless sovereign. With the 
Nizam was made a treaty, which 
had the effect of placing him in 
virtual independence, though of ap- 
parent humiliation. The Subahdar 
or Governor of the Deccan, for 
such had been his-original title, was 
under contract to pay a certain sum 
a year for the maintenance of the 
Hyderabad Contingent Force. The 
Contingent was maintained to its 
fullest strength; the money was 

aid at long intervals; the British 

overnment had constantly to as- 
sume the attitude of an importunate 
creditor; and the Nizam appeared 
like a debtor evading his duns. 
When rupees were demanded, the 
Resident was put off with vague 
excuses; when the Nizam was 
asked to have the Contingent re- 
duced, he deliberately refused to 
consent to the loss of a single man. 
This force enabled him to keep order 
in the streets of Hyderabad, to awe 
the Rohillas, and to reduce sundry 
desperate Arabs whenever they 
chose to shut themselves up in a 
fort, and levy tribute from all way- 
farers. So at length the policy of 
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annexation so far came into play 
tat the Nizam consented to place 
three fine districts in the hands of 
British administrators, who collect 
the revenue, pay off the arrears of 
the Contingent, as well as all current 
expenses, and account for the sur- 
lus, if any, to the Nizam himself. 
ill any orator assert that such an 
arrangement is not far preferable 
to the series of demands on one 
side, and subterfuges on the other, 
which had gone on for years, pro- 
ducing exasperation and dislike, and 
threatening to end some day ina 
tremendous outbreak of violence P 
With Holkar and with Scindia, 
at Gwalior and at Indore, were the 
bands of rational friendship still 
more closely drawn. The former 
sovereign from his youth has 
manifested a degree of intelligence 
not often found in Asiatics born in 
the purple. The latter had for his 
Minister one who in probity and 
wisdom might take rank next to 
Sully. Neither the spectacle of 
past annexation of other kingdoms, 
nor dread for the future, wrought 
in either of these sovereigns a desire 
to exchange their obvious depen- 
dence on the British Resident for 
nominal rule over a turbulent 
soldiery. The troops revolted— 
each city poured forth its host of 
cut-throats and plunderers—half the 
country was ‘up’—the monarchs 
alone failed to discern that the 
moment for retaliation on the 
authors of the detested policy 
had at length arrived. Yet it is 
in the teeth of such indisputable 
facts—of old alliances restored— 
new footings of amity secured— 
unshaken confidence on the part of 
Ministers and Kings, who had 
literally to fly for their lives from 
the presence of a licentious soldiery 
—that men will talk and write as if 
our rage for extension of territory 
had so alarmed sovereigns, chief- 
tains, and nobles, that they wanted 
but the opportunity to rise in every 
independent capital to re-assert 
their privileges, and to make com- 
mon cause against those ‘ incor- 
rigibles,’ whom neither conquest 
could satisfy nor treaties bind ! 
There remain obviously the cases 
where kingdoms have lapsed by de- 
fault, or been annexed by conquest. 
It is indisputable that between the 
years 1847 and 1856 four large pro- 
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vinces, not to say kingdoms, besides 
certain smaller tracts. of country, 
were incorporated with the British 
dominions. Into the reasons for our 
policy in each instance we have not 
the space now to enter. Our busi- 
ness lies with the actual results of 
annexation as disclosed by the mu- 
tiny; and here, fortunately, we can 
afford to be brief, because the results 
are patent. Of the Punjab, to the 
acquisition of which, just ten years 
ago, the Home Government vouch- 
safed a languid acquiescence, deem- 
ing two successive Sikh campaigns 
to be a justification of the measure; 
—of the Punjab, we say, with its 
numerous levies, itsalmost unbroken 
tranquillity, its mutineers disarmed 
or annihilated, and its heroic Go- 
vernor, all England has heard. 
Every one admits that to the Pun- 
jab, regarded not only as a source 
of no anxiety but as an element of 
strength and confidence, we owe the 
capture of Delhi. The annexation 
policy was here the salvation of an 
empire. Ata distance of more than 


two thousand miles, separated by 
the Bay of Bengal, lies the ric 
pertinee of Pegu, taken from the 


ingdom of Burmah. It was said 
with some truth, at the period of 
the second Burmese war, that an 
imbroglio with a power not of the 
same religion, nor speaking the 
same language,.as any of the great 
Indian States or peoples, was unfor- 
tunate. Burmah was not a part of 
India; it had no influence on Indian 
politics: its subjugation was not 
necessary to the consolidation of 
our Peninsular Empire, and we had 
no business there at all. By parit 
of reasoning, the isolation of Burma 
kept the Court of Ava out of the in- 
fluence of the mutinies altogether. 
Remote and unfriended, it makes no 
allies, it waits for no opportunities, 
it is not harassed by the presence 
of an English ambassador, it is not 
moved by any consideration of our 
general policy, aggressive or, con- 
ciliatory, good or bad. Accordingly 
all we hear of Burmah during the 
mutinies is that it could spare Eng- 
lish troops for the safety of Calcutta; 
that a Bengal regiment stationed 
there evinced signs of discontent, 
but was not openly hostile in a 
strange country; that the port of 
Rangoon is extremely flourishing, 
and that the Lord of the White 
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Elephant has sent a donation of a 
thousand. pounds: for the relief of 
the sufferers by the mutiny. What 
direct bad results, we again venture 
to ask, had the annexation of Pegu 
on the Indian mutinies ? 

The third great province was that 
of Nagpore, which simply escheated 
to the British Government for want 
of heirs. It is scarcely an exagge- 
ration to say that in this large tract 
of country, by which communication 
was maintained between Hyderabad 
and Central and Northern India, 
there has. been no appearance of 
war. The Commissioner or | 
Governor displayed vigour and alert- 
ness; a few summary examples were 
made at head quarters when neces- 
sary; a disturbance in the interior 
was quickly put down, and the 
‘annexed kingdom’ has given no 
cause for anxiety. 

The last great acquisition is the 
province of Oude; and in the eyes 
of persons who have not studied the 
subject, all the iniquities of ambition 
here assume their grandest per- 
fections. There is, however, a ecer- 
tain Blue Book which will show that 
direct interference was not at- 
tempted until exhortation and me- 
naces, warning and entreaty, had 
been exhausted without producing 
the slightest effect on a system of 
misrule without parallel even in 
Oriental history itself. As regards 
actual results on the progress of the 
mutiny, it is certain that the revolt 
of Oude followed and did not pre- 
cede either the mutiny itself or the 
dissolution of our authority in the 
Doab of Hindostan. The part of 
India which for years was quoted 
as the most successful example of 
our administration, and where the 
effects of the hurricane have been 
most disastrous—Oude—tranquil- 
lized for one short year, at once 
relapsed into its normal condition: 
talookdars arming their retainers, 
villages alive with matchlock men, 
countless forts bristling with untold 
artillery, agriculturists quitting their 
occupations for the sword which 
they had always preferred to the 
ploughshare.e We much doubt 
whether, with the exception of 
Lucknow itself, the rural districts 
of Oude were very much worse at 
any time during the mutinies than 
they often were during the incum- 
bency of the king. The talookdars 
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fought as Irishmen do at a fair, 
because they like it. It is quite 
possible that when they have saved 
their honour, or perceive the strug- 
gle to be hopeless, or will trust 
themselves to the good faith of the 
British representative, they may, 
like Irishmen, become our good 
friends again. Oude, in reality, is 
the only annexed province which 
has given us real trouble. And to 
say that if it had never been an- 
nexed in 1856 the mutiny would 
not have happened, or that in the 
event of a mutiny the conduct of 
the talookdars and people of Oude 
unannexed would have been much 
different from what it has been, 
demand an amount of hardihood of 
assertion which we do not possess. 
We have made a sad mistake in 
maintaining a vast army, composed 
of men of whose temper and dis- 
Sept. 7th, 1858. 
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positions even the best and most 

pular English officers were un- 
a ignorant. But to say that 
crimes of annexation, or blunders 
more fearful than a crimes, 
had alienated people and princes, 
had sown distrust in foreign courts 
and independent capitals, and had 
been followed by no beneficent re- 
sults in large tracts actually brought 
under our governance, is simply to 
hazard opinions which facts do not 
bear out. It was an insolent and 
treacherous native army, not an 
association of kings existing by suf- 
ferance, that unfurled the banner of 
revolt. Let us take heed that in 
multiplying Sikhs and Punjabee 
levies we do not form the nucleus 
of a second Sepoy army. But to 
this danger we believe the able 
ae of the Punjab to be fully 

ive. 


THE EXPENSIVE LUXURY OF WASTE. 


AX interesting and important 
Blue Book* has lately been is- 
sued, which we should be glad to 
see in the hands of every clergy- 
man, doctor, legislator, and public 
journalist, — indeed, of every one 
who is able in any way to influence 
his fellow men. 

It contains the results of an in- 
quiry, made by Dr. Headlam Green- 
how, the lecturer on Public Health 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, into the 
different proportions of death pro- 
duced by certain diseases in diffe- 
rent districts in England, with an 
Introductory Report by Mr. 
Simon, the Medical Officer of the 
Privy Council, ‘On the Preventa- 
bility of Certain Kinds of Death.’ 

We English are in the habit of 
considering ourselves the most prac- 
tical nation in the world. We 
smile complacently at the visionary 
Italian or German; we affect to 
believe that the Frenchman may be 
very skilful in design, but that his 
designs when executed will not 
work ; we reject our transatlantic 
cousins for their rash haste both in 
getting and spending ; and with all 
this we—this practical nation— 
have rendered our metropolis a 
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vast focus of disease, by having 
turned our magnificent river into 
one gigantic cesspool; and the pro- 
vincial towns, following the metro- 
politan example, have also treated 
their local rivers in the same 
barbarous manner. One would 
have thought that a practical nation 
would have been careful of the lives 
of its members, seeing that the 
worst use to which you can put a 
man is to kill him; and also rather 
to prevent disease than to cure it, as 
prevention is easier and better than 
cure. Let us see what the Public 
Officer of Health has to say on the 
matter. 

Mr. Simon commences with the 
startling statement, that ‘it has 
now been for some time taught in 
the reports of the Registrar-Gene- 
ral that, of the entire annual 
mortality of England, at least a 
fourth - is of artificial produc- 
tion.” It is lamentable that these 
reports are not more generally 
studied, for we believe if it were 
known that ‘thousands of deaths 
annually result from diseases 
which are, in the most absolute 
sense, preventable,’ the English 
people would no more be content to 


* Papers relating to the Sanitary State of the People of England. Presented to 
London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
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‘suffer this state of laissez faire to 
continue longer, than would any 
individual member of the nation be 
satisfied at seeing a member of his 
fumily hastening — to the 
- grave by fever, or slowly by con- 
sumption, without consulting a 
doctor; or at leaving lucifer matches 
loosely about the floor for mis- 
chievous children, unguarded, to 
play with, with the moral certainty 
that sooner or later a conflagration 
would result from such negligence. 
What should we say to a man who 
annually threw away one quarter of 
his means of subsistence, not only 
without doing good by such extrava- 
gance to any human being, but, on 
the contrary, ruining is own 
constitution, and rendering himself 
in health and fortune unable to 
meet any of the casual calls upon 
him? And yet this is precisely 
what the nation, by its negligence, 
equally absurd and wicked, is do- 
ing, for the same preventable causes 
from which now arise one-fourth of 
the annual deaths among our popu- 
lation, not only render those who 
survive their attacks less healthy 
and Jess able to resist the natural 
daily wear and tear of life, but also 
tend to produce a progressive de- 
generation of race. Within the 
last few years war and all its 
attendant horrors have been made 
living realities to thousands of 
Englishmen towhom previously they 
had been merely matters of history. 
The Crimea and India have taught 
sad lessons to us all. The nation 
collectively, and most of us indivi- 
dually, have had to mourn the loss 
of our bravest and our best; but 
however we may grieve over those 
who on distant lands have shed their 
blood for their country, we have 
the consoling reflection at least, that 
the hand of God was moving in 
these wars and insurrections, and 
that not for nothing was this great 
sacrifice offered up: that it was His 
inscrutable providence working in 
the world. But can we feel this 
when we are wasting every year 
lives so recklessly, forgetting that 
‘life cannot rightfully be wasted by 
neglect any more than it can right- 
fully be taken by violence ?? What 
a mockery even our prayers become, 
for how can we venture to ask for the 
blessing of God upon us when we ne- 
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Avoidable Death. 


~ the simplest means by which we 
now that disease can be prevented 
and life preserved. The time may 
come when England will need the 
aid of every one of her sons to 
enable her to hold her own. Already 
the armed peace of our confiden- 
tial ally disturbs the thoughts of 
every nation of Europe, and we 
know not how soon his hordes may 
be sent on their way, destroying ; 
and war once commenced, no man 
can tell where or when it will end. 

We are almost ashamed to take 
the low ground of expense; but we 
fear there are those who care little 
for their duty as Christians or as 
members of a society, who rest 
satisfied that things will last their 
time; who say, ‘after me, the 
deluge,’ and are content if they can 
live undisturbed, and ‘put by’ a suf- 
ficient sum to earn for themselves 
the reputation on their tombstone 
of having been sincere Christians, 
affectionate husbands, tender fathers, 
and true friends. Such men must 
be reminded that the annual deaths 
by diarrheeal diseases alone would 
supply soldiers enough to keep up 
our Indian army; that the fever 
which commences in the cottage 
from filth and neglect, spreads 
often to the hall in which lives the 
prosperous man who, exercising the 
rights of property, forgets its duties; 
‘that the interests of life are at 
least as sacred as the interests of 
wealth.’ On the point of expense, 
hear what Mr. Simon says— 

Sanitary neglect is a mistaken parsi- 
mony. Fever and cholera are costly 
items to count against the cheapness of 
filthy residences and ditch-drawn drink- 
ing water. Widowhood and orphanage 
make it expensive to sanction un- 
ventilated work-places and needlessly 
fatal occupations, 


Of the preventable causes of 
death, diarrhwal diseases are the 
most serious. ‘Cholera, diarrhea, 
and dysentery have, during the nine 
years 1848-56, been fatal to 237,498 

ersons. These diseases are increas- 
ing too; for while ‘during the years 
1838-42 the deaths occasioned by 
them were only 13 per 1000 of the 
deaths from all causes; during the 
years 1847-55 their proportion was 
live times as great.’ Their epidemic 
aggravationsare of appalling severity. 
This class of diseases prevails in dif- 

RR 
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ferent parts of the country ve 
unequally ; and as the lowest death. 
rates from these. causes may have 
occurred under circumstances of 
exceptional healthiness, Mr. Simon 
takes ten times their amount as his 
standard, and then draws this 
conclusion —‘If the diarrheal 
death-rate of England generally 
were even only ten times the mini- 
mum diarrheal death-rate, there 
would be an annual saving in Eng- 
land of nearly 20,000 lives.’ 

Mr. Simon gives two important 
illustrations of what may be done 
to remove the causes of cholera. 
In 1848-9, 463 deaths were caused 
by cholera and diarrhea in Tyne- 
mouth, while in 1853 only four 
fatal cases occurred there, although 
2000 lives were lost in Neweastle 
and Gateshead, from which Tyne- 
mouth is but eight miles distant, 
and with which it is connected both 
by rail and river. The whole secret 
of these different results is, that be- 
tween the last attacks of cholera 
Tynemouth has been thoroughly 
cleansed, and brought into as good 
a sanitary state as possible. The 
expense of these sanitary operations 
at Tynemouth amounted to £200, 
whilst the cost of the epidemic at 
Neweastle was estimated at about 
£40,000, in addition to the losses 
arising from the stoppage of trade. 

The second case shows the im- 
portance of pure water. The south- 
ern districts of London have in 
each attack of cholera suffered 
severely. They are supplied with 
water by two different companies ; 
and between 1848 and 1853 one of 
these companies made arrangements 
to give a purer water. The conse- 
quence was, that during the last 
visitation the mortality in the 
houses supplied with the bad water 
was three and a half times as great 
as in those furnished with the better. 
As to the quality of this bad water, 
Mr. Simon says ‘it has been river 
water polluted by town drainage ; 
water pumpedfromthe Thames with- 
in range of the sewage of London; 
water which, according to the con- 
current testimony of chemical and 
microscopical observers, was abun- 
dantly charged with matters in 
course of putrefactive change.’ And 
this is the water which, in the 
middle of the nineteenth eentury, 
thousands of the inhabitants of 
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London are obliged to drink. What 
torrents of uence would be 
poured forth at Exeter Hall if such 
a practice had been discovered of 
some barbarian islanders who had 
never been blessed by a knowledge 
of civilization. 

Fever is the second great class of 
preventable diseases. By these 
diseases we lose annually 17,371 
lives. Fever is essentially a disease 
of filth ; its controllability has been 
well expressed by M. Baudens, a 
French physician, On pourrait le 
faire naitre et mowrir a volonté, 
The experience of common lodging- 
houses, of vile courts in a town, of 
hospitals and workhouses, of bar- 
racks, of the navy, of prisons,—all 
agree in the main conditions on 
which the fatality of fever depends. 
What it is possible to do with 
the houses of our hardworking 
labourers has been proved by what 
has been done since the days of 
John Howard in extirpating the 
gaol fever from our prisons. And 
surely, if mercy were due to prison- 
ers in confinement for breaking 
their country’s laws, at least the 
same measure should be meted out 
to those who by their honest strug- 
- contribute to its prosperity. 

ut there is too much truth in the 
remarks we are about to quote from 
Mr. Simon. It should, indeed, make 
us blush to know that what were a 
hundred years ago the scandals of 
prison discipline, now constitute 
the too frequent household circum- 
stances of the poor. We are over- 
ridden by cant in these days. 
Prisoners are too well treated, 
considering the cause of their 
confinement, and at too great cost. 
But political capital can always be 
made by platform or parliamentary 
eloquence in their behalf, and a 
novelist has recently found prison 

ievances a profitable investment. 

he poor working man has no such 
powerful friends: the cholera or 
fever may kill him or prostrate him 
for weeks or months, leaving him 
and those dependent on him ruined 
and impoverished. 

The keeping of criminals has been 
amended with due regard to sanitary 
requirements ; and now, if even a single 
felon were known to die in England 
under circumstances which eighty-five 
years ago were the rule and habit of 
prison life, the whole strength of public 
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opinion would express itself as against a 
murder. Yet, outside that privileged 
area, fever continues its ravages. It 
continues them under circumstances 
which—except for the mere bars and 
bolts of the prison house—are identical 
with those which Howard described. 
And if his language seems familiar to 
the eye, it is not because his work has 
of late years often been consciously 
quoted. It is because the same close 
dark cells, the same damp floor, the 
same fetid atmosphere have had to 

again and again described by 
officers of health and parochial medical 
officers ; no longer indeed as the scan- 
dals of prison discipline, but as consti- 
tuting the too frequent household circwm- 
stances of the poor. 


Pulmonary affections, which cause 
very nearly a quarter of the annual 
mortality of England, form the third 

at class of diseases which, under 
Socandiie circumstances, may be 
prevented. Phthisis ki'ls more than 
50,000 a-year, and chiefly prevails 
amongst the manufacturing classes. 
‘Inefficient ventilation in the facto- 
ries, and the want of out-of-door re- 
creations, are no doubt in great mea- 
sure the causes.’ Much, however, 


has been done of late rome to remedy 


these defects,and we hopethat before 
long all employers will see that their 
interests and their duties are one. 

One most important consideration 
with respect to this class of com- 
plaints is, that ‘whatever tends to 
increase tubercular disease among 
the adult members of a population, 
must be regarded as assuredly tend- 
ing to produce a progressive de- 
generation of race.’ 

We lave confined ourselves to 
Mr. Simon’s Introduction, and have 
not space to enter as it deserves 
into Dr. Greenhow’s Inquiry. We 
recommend our readers, however, to 
study his figures and his reasoning 
uponthem. His statistics have been 
prepared with great care, and are 
presented in a most conscientious 
manner: they will be found full 
of curious and interesting matter 
respecting the influence of various 
causes on the health of the different 
sexes at different periods of life in 
different parts of the country under 
the same and differentcircumstances. 

We do not indeed wonder that 
sanitary reformers are almost out of 

when they see year after year 
the indifference with which the 
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Legislature treats the question. The 
terrible consequences which follow 
from the neglect of the simple laws 
of nature are specially felt by the 
poor and the helpless. if the Thames 
under the influence of a summer sun 
becomes intolerable, the session is 
hurried on, and honourable members 
disperse to regain on the hills and 
the moors the health which they 
have lost in the pursuit of their 
parliamentary duties. But the poor 
remain at home ;—the causes which 
produce unnecessary fever, cholera, 
consumption, and infantine death, 
amongst them are perennial, and so 
too, therefore, becomes the craving 
for drink to drown their sufferings. 
Physical ills produce moral ones, 
on moral physical. But all this 
seems to have little effect on the 
House of Commons. Sanitary le- 
gislation has always been temporary 
and makeshift. Session after session 
we see whatever Government may 
happen to be in — yielding to the 
pressure brought upon them by the 
metropolitan members. The country 
is sacrificed to Finsbury. Last 
session a carefully prepared measure 
was brought in; but at the last mo- 
ment the clause which would have 
provided for the permanent treat- 
ment of these pressing evils was with- 
drawn, and at the end of next July, 
when every one is worn out, the 
uestion will again be raised whe- 
ther the public health is deserv- 
ing of consideration. Already par- 
liamentary wisdom has determined 
that it demands no special minister. 
The tottering Board of Health has 
been dissolved, and the functions of 
that body transferred to the newly- 
created Vice-President of the Privy 
Council for Education. The unim- 
ortant subject, forsooth, of the 
ealth of ailises is thrown in asa 
little additional work without any 
increase of salary on an official who, 
we should suppose, has already suf- 
ficient employment to occupy his 
time, and if he has not, why was 
the office created? We think it a 
pity almost that thecare of the health 
of the people was not consigned to 
the Master of the Horse or of the 
Buckhounds, who perhaps has less 
to do, and in the natural course of 
things would probably be equally 
fitted by previous knowledge for 
the post. P. 
RE2 
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STUDIES OF THE GREAT REBELLION.* 


iE rarely happens that two works, 
undertaken independently, and 
appearing within a few months of 
each other, coincide so closely in 
their drift and opinions as Mr. 
Forster’s Essay on the Grand 
Remonstrance, and Mr. Sanford’s 
Studies and Illustrations of the 
Great Rebellion. By chance the 
Essay forms an episode in Mr. 
Sanford’s narrative; by chance 
Mr. Sanford’s volume is incom- 
plete in those pages which treat of 
the Grand Remonstrance. How 
this chance occurred we shal] pre- 
sently explain: meanwhile, the 
similar objects of these books, com- 
bined with their several merits, 
afford us sufficient reason for treat- 
ing as one these very important 
contributions to the history of the 
English Revolution of 1640. That 
Mr. Sanford’s book is not so com- 
plete as it was meant to be, is not 
its author’s fault. In the course of 
his preparatory studies of this 

sak two strange casualties befel 
im, which yet, in consideration of 
their results, we are not disposed, and 


Mr. Sanford will, perhaps, not expect 
us to call, misfortunes. Originally 
he purposed to write a Life of 


Cromwell. That design, after much 
time ahd labour bestowed upon it, 
was frustrated by the appearance, 
in 1845, of Mr. Carlyle’s Letters and 
Speeches of the Protector. Again, 
in the present year, when the main 
portions of the volume before us 
must have been ready for the press, 
Mr. Forster's historical essay, like 
the boundary line which Hotspur 
complained of in the allotment of 
his ‘ moiety,’ 
Comes me cranking in, 
And cuts me from the best of all my 
land 
A huge half moon, a monstrous cantle 
out, 

anticipating nearly all that related 
to that most full and memorable 
recital of grievances which the 
Long Parliament addressed to the 
King on his return from Scotland 
in the winter of 1641. The an- 


nouncement of thé Essay must have 
been worshipful ‘intelligence to an 
author once already forestalled in 
his subject, and who had hived in 
the intervening years so much novel 
illustration of his theme. Bating 
however this strange mischance, 
Mr. Sanford’s book is complete in 
form and full of interest ; nor was 
there any reason for withholding 
the harvest of his labours from the 
ublic because two Richmonds were 

efore him in the field. But if 
there was good and sufficient cause 
for publishing his ‘Studies of the 
Great Rebellion,’ there are many 
reasons why fresh narratives of the 
Stuart period in English history 
should from time to time be brought 
before the public. If the Jacobites 
be extinct, the champions of the 
first Charles and of ecclesiastical 
authority are by no means defunct. 
The ancient spirit which prompted 
Echard, Hume, and Clarendon, to 

ortray Charles as a martyr, and 
Fraud as a saint, the Cavaliers as the 
upholders of law, and the Bishops 
as the victims of clamour and greed, 
is not dead; and we need, even 
after the lapse of two centuries, to 
be reminded of the true bearings 
of a controversy which, beyond any 
other recorded in our annals, placed 
our liberties on a sure basis, and 
impelled us to exertions both at 
home and abroad, unparalleled, 
whether we regard their moral or 
their material grandeur, by those of 
any other nation, Forif Reform in 
our own day has marched with even 
more rapid strides than in the seven- 
teenth century—if the spirit of our 
religion is more tolerant—if com- 
merce has been released from 
many shackles—if we have known 
how to reconcile a free press 
with a vigorous government—if our 
middle-class has been raised with- 
out depressing the class above it—if, 
in short, we enjoy a political freedom 
unknown in Barone; and exhibit 
a political sobriety unpractised in 
America, all these exemptions from 
despotism on the one hand, and from 
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license on the other, date from the 
foundations laid by the Commons of 
England in the Parliament that met 
for the first time on the 3rd of No- 
vember, 1640. 

Of the Essay on the Debates of 
the Grand Remonstrance we shall 
speak so soon as it synchronises 
with Mr. Sanford’s Studies and 
Illustrations ; for these, beginning 
higher up the stream, will properly 
claim our attention at first. Mr. 
Sanford traces the pedigree of the 
liberties restored, confirmed, or 
inaugurated, by the Long Parlia- 
ment, from the latter years of 
Elizabeth, through the reign of 
James, to the moment when it had 
become impossible for Englishmen 
to endure any longer the Govern- 
ment of Charles without foregoing 
every claim to be considered as the 
descendants of those who signed 
the Great Charter. He shows the 
two successors of Elizabeth re- 
versing in everything the enlight- 
ened policy of the great Queen. 
He exhibits them as blindly strug- 
gling against the tendencies of an 
age they were unable to understand. 

e exposes the common if not 
universal mistake of the Cavalier 
being the counterpart of the mo- 
dern English gentleman, and the 
Puritan being the ancestor of the 
modern Ringletubs and Shovel- 
bottoms. He proves by indispu- 
table vouchers; the truth of Lord 
Chatham's remark, that ‘there was 
ambition, there was sedition, there 
was violence; but no man shall 
persuade me that it was not the 
cause of liberty on one side, and of 
tyranny on the other.’ His genea- 
logical and topographical inquiries 
impart to his narrative a lively in- 
terest; and he has, after the patterns 
of Clarendon and Burnet, treated 
his subject in many portions bio- 
graphically, and illustrated the 
go questions of Privilege and 

rerogative with portraits of those 
who strove or suffered for them. 

In two main features the Great 
Rebellion differed conspicuously 
from the previous revolutions of 
England. It was, in the first place, 
amovement of the middle classes, 
and not of the nobles, against the 
legal power of the Crown: in the 
second, though tinctured strongly 
by religious pleas and phrases, it 
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was in its origin and its process a 
litical movement. In the revo- 
utions which agitated this island in 
the days of the Plantagenets and 
Tudors, if the Commons took part in 
them at all, it was either as a rude 
jacquerie, or through the votes of a 
Parliament obsequious to the will of 
the Sovereign. It was the Upper 
House alone which curbed John and 
his feeble son, which resisted the fa- 
vouritism of Edward and Richard 
the Second, and which banded it- 
self with the Red or the White 
Rose in the following century. By 
means of his faithful Commons in- 
deed, Henry VIII. defied the 
power of Rome, and re-distributed 
the wealth of the church, but 
apart from the King’s sovereign 
will and pleasure, the representatives 
of the people had no voice, and for 
the most part followed, like docile 
pupils, the lessons of their sa- 
gacious but imperious master. In 
the later years of Elizabeth a new 
spirit began to display itself. The 
ommons had passed the period of 
tutelage, and began to claim the 
privileges of majority. The great 
Queen inherited the sagacity as well 
as the strong will of her sire. She 
would roundly rate her Parliaments 
if they touched upon her preroga- 
tive; she held a tight Sond on her 
bishops, and her rod and staff were 
heavy on all schismatics, not, as 
Charles I. acknowledged, because 
they dissented from the doctrine or 
the discipline of the Church, so 
much as because the tenets of Calvin 
were unfavourable to monarchy. 
But Elizabeth could unbend as well 
as stretch her bow: neither Bur- 
leigh nor Leicester, Walsingham nor 
Essex, could disguise from her the 
real temper of her people. Her con- 
cessions were as graceful as her rule 
was strict ; nor was there any period 
of her reign in which Elizabeth’s po- 
pularity was more striking or more 


. confirmed, than at the moment when, 


bent with years, enfeebled by afflic- 
tion, and worn out with grief, she 
yielded to the murmurs of her sub- 
jects and the petition of the 
Commons in the matter of the 
monopolies. 

Nothing is more remarkable in 
the early history of the Greek mo- 
narchies than the fatality which was 
believed to cling to certain royal 
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and noble houses. The shadow of an 
inevitable Nemesis brooded over the 
dynasties of Mycene and Thebes, 
and stretched its dark fringes even 
into the historical periods of the 
Alemeonids and Pericles. With an 
almost equal certainty of fulfilment, 
a similar fatality seems to have 
hung over the House of Stuart, and 
although its crimes were less than 
those which were supposed to entail 
death or exile on the posterity of 
Laius and Atreus, yet their follies 
were scarcely less fatal to the 
Stuarts than crimes. Mr. Sanford 
traces with some ingenuity, but also 
with much truth, the foibles or the 
graver faults of the Scotch Stuarts 
to their English heirs and represen- 
tatives. The courage and abilities 
of Mary—for though she never 
savunted the throne of England, 
the part she played in our national 
politics gives her a claim to be 
reckoned among the English 
Stuarts—are beyond question. But 
with these advantages she com- 
bined the headstrong self-will, and 
the relentless, unforgiving temper 
of James I. of Scotland. ith 
James III. a family failing, which, 
unluckily for his successors, near 
and remote, proved hereditary, be- 
came apparent. He was addicted to 
favourites, and preferred their coun- 
sel and converse to those of the tem- 
os or spiritual chiefs of his realm. 
nm the marriage contracted by 
James V. with Mary of Guise was 
rehearsed the infelicitous union of a 
Protestant English prince with a 
Papist princess, not that, as indi- 
viduals, either Mary or Henrietta 
were worse women by reason of 
their creed, but because their creed 
was in opposition to the feelings of 
the nation they adopted. Again, of 
the four English “Btmarts not one 
left behind him an honoured name. 
The first James, a really learned and 
oe neon man, was, before he 
ad been a twelvemonth on the 
throne, generally despised as a 
driveller, able neither to take nor 
to keep counsel; and the second 
Charles, although his abilities were 
good, and his sagacity was beyond 
that of either his father or brother, 
owed his tenure of the throne rather 
to his popular manners than to an 
more substantial merit. The deat: 
of the first Charles and the ex- 
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alsion of the second James were 
bat repetitions of a tale before 
told in his family—James I. and 
James III. of Scotland perished by 
the hands of conspirators or rebels. 
The fourth of that name fell at 
Flodden, amid a holocaust of the 
nobles of his realm; the fifth was 
deserted by his army at Solway 
Moss, because they brooked not 
that his favourite, Oliver Sinclair, 
should lead them to the field, and 
died heartbroken by that igno- 
minious day: and the sbarp axe at 
Fotheringay put an end, amid the 
universal acclamations of Protestant 
England, to the restless plottings of 
the unfortunate Mary. Neither 
Thebes’ nor Pelops’ line affords a 
series of more signal calamities than 
marked the house and lineage of 
both the Scottish and the English 
Stuarts. 

The English nation, never de- 
ficient in generous feelings to its 
sovereigns, felt that some repara- 
tion was due to James for the suffer- 
ings of his mother. Moreover, 
Elizabeth shared with Augustus 
Caesar the conviction that she had 
stayed too long by her people, 
had wearied them; and the Young 
England of that day looked for- 
ward to a new reign with natural 
emotions of hope and gladness. 
The more youthful courtiers, and 
those of the nation generally, who 
in 1603 had reached middle life, had 
never set eyes on Elizabeth in her 
youthful prime or her mature ma- 
jesty, but saw in the place of a 
queenly Juno or Pallas a ghastly 
old woman, affecting, with one foot 
in the grave, to love and to be be- 
loved, and hiding the ravages of time 
beneath brocaded robes, jewelled 
corsets, red wigs, and red paint. 
Neither, though Salisbury, Wal- 
singham, and Bacon must have 
known well enough the personal 
and mental defects of their ap- 

roaching sovereign, was the Eng- 
fish people in the mass at all aware 
of the ungainly and slovenly being 
now to fill the throne of the once 
handsome and always dignified 
Elizabeth. ‘The Stuarts, his prede- 
cessors, had been remarkable for 
their stately or graceful forms, their 
kingly aspect, their skill in manly 
and chivalrous exercises, their taste 
and acquirements in the fine arts, 
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their tact in the lesser yet not un- 
important matters of , Tecep- 
tion, and speech. From such an 
eirie a people disposed to be pleased 
might reasonably expect a comely 
eagle, especially as both his parents 
had been singularly gifted with, to 
them, the unhappy gift of personal 
beauty. Never were expectations 
more ruefully disappointed. 

With James, however, his theories 
of government, his favourites, his 
abandonment of the headship of the 
Protestant cause in Europe, his 
coquetting with the Catholic mo- 
narchs; with his gross vices, his 

oss buffoonery, his real learning, 
Ris skill in drawing up State- 
papers (for James had the pen of 
a ready writer), and his shrewd 
speeches, which even Lord Bacon, 
without being guilty of adula- 
tion, admired and put on record, 
we must presume our readers ac- 

uainted, and restrict ourselves to 
the Parliamentary history of this 
and the next reign, since it is the 
progress of the English Commons, 


not the foibles or faults of the Eng- 

lish kings at this period, which gives 

their — and abiding value to 
) 


the volumes under review. 

Mr. Sanford judiciously ushers 
in his illustrations of the Great Re- 
bellion with a survey of the rise and 
growth of Parliamentary opposition 
to the Crown from the later years 
of Elizabeth to the meeting of the 
Long Parliament. The sacred flame 
which if not kindled was effectually 
cherished by Peter Wentworth and 
his small band of followers in the 
Queen’s reign, had become in that 
of her successor a bright and 
steadily burning beacon, to be ex- 
tinguished neither by the King’s 
fancies or power, nor by the conser- 
vative resistance of the lay and 
spiritual lords. In spite of the re- 
strictions on trade, the peaceful 
policy of James was highly favour- 
able to the middle classes of Eng- 
land ; in spite of the extravagance 
of the Court and the perpetual de- 
mand‘ for subsidies, the kingdom, 
during a peace of nearly thirty- 
seven years, became unprecedentedly 
rich and prosperous. Political in- 
telligence, such as now penetrates 
to the back-rooms of a shop, the 
parlour of an ale-house, and the 
solid head of a justice of peace and 
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quorum, did not exist in the seven- 
teenth century. The rural — 
tion were grossly ignorant, and the 
News-letter did not reach the 
counting-houses of the lesser mer- 
chants or retail tradesmen. But in 
the upper sections of the middle 
orders a marked advance in such 
knowledge was taking place; and 
in the reign of James, questions were 
canvassed by thousands whose fore- 
fathers in the reign of Elizabeth 
would have turned from them as 
matters too hard for simple men, 
and even fraught with danger to 
any beyond the verge of Westmin- 
ster, or below the rank of a privy 
councillor. Men, too, with the law 
Jearning of Coke, and the universal 
learning of Selden, ranked them- 
selves in the van of opposition, and 
by their acquaintance with the pre- 
cedents of the House, the Statutes 
of the realm, and the common law 
of the land, trained equally by pre- 
cept and example the coming Eliots, 
Pyms, and Hampdens. The King 
read the signs of the times shrewdly 
enough, and in the increasing ac- 
tivity of the Commons read the ap- 
= decline or downfal of right 

ivine. ence, rather than from 
theological causes, sprang his aver- 
sion to the Puritans. Their predes- 
tinarian dogmas he shared in and 
could endure; but they were not 
content with desiring a kingdom of 
heaven—they must needs meddle 
with his kingdom on earth. And 
accordingly he bullied, braved, and 
laughed at them on all public oc- 
casions; kept the noisiest of them 
under lock and key; he who 
only a few years before had in 
St. Giles's Church at Edinburgh 
thanked God for being born in a 
Church governed by elders, now se- 
conded and even stimulated the An- 
glican Bishops to put down schism ; 
and he privately warned Baby 
Charles and Steenie, when for their 
own ends in the Spanish marriage 
affair they were courting the House 
of Commons, that they would live 
to ‘have their bellyful of Parlia- 
ments,’ and were ‘ twisting rods to 
scourge themselves with.’ 

The increasing activity and intel- 
ligence of the Parliament or the 
community were not the only dis- 
astrous signs visible in the political 
firmament. The King and his court 
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were yearly adding to popular dis- 
ata by Their shameless profusion 
and their scandalous profli . The 
King was not addicted to favourites 
only, but also to wine and obscene 
and profane language. His vices in 
these respects were so notorious as 
to be denounced from the pulpit 
and satirized on the stage. Even 
foreigners, imperfectly acquainted 
with the manners and temper of the 
English nation, were shocked at the 
excesses of James and his coterie, 
and prognosticated the advent of 
revolution. Mr. Sanford extracts 
several passages from the reports of 
foreign ambassadors to their re- 
spective courts, most instructive at 
the time to rival powers, and to our- 
selves now, in our studies of the 
Stuart princes, though seemingly 
disregarded by some recent writers 
in their posthumous zeal for crown 
and mitre. 

Never, indeed, had an_heir- 
apparent a fairer opportunity for 
being popular from the commence- 
ment, or for retaining his popu- 
larity to the end of his reign, 
than the successor of the first of 
the English Stuarts. Nay, in one 
respect, the chances of Charles were 
of unusual promise, since he had 

ut himself, after his return from 
Spain, at the head of the opposition 
in Parliament, had been instrumental 
to the release of imprisoned mem- 
bers, had spoken in behalf of popular 
measures, and even with Bucking- 
ham at his side had won for a brief 
hiour golden opinions from all kinds 
of people. But either his contem- 
ee understood their young 

‘ing well, or the popular disguise 
in which he had masked himself 
was of too thin a texture to con- 
eeal beyond the moment his in- 
herent disposition to absolutism. 
In the latter: months of his father's 
life he had been applauded in the 
streets, and addressed in the House 
as the Cato and Marcellus of his 
age. This, however, was the 
gratitude of the deceived, the in- 
cense of the ignorant. The Earl of 
Bristol, the regular ambassador at 
Madrid, had been banished on his 
return to his estate, and forbidden 
to take his seat in the Lords’ House. 
Yet perpetual silence could not be 
imposed, even by an anointed King, 
or an interested Prince. Parts of 


Bristol's story oozed out indirectly. 
The Spanish ambassador,Gondomar, 
in justice to his own master and 
nation, disclosed other unwelcome 
truths; and before Charles ascended 
the throne it was pretty generally 
known, from Cornwall to Perthshire, 
that the breaking off the Spanish 
match was owing to no Protestant 
scruples on the Prince’s part, to no 
disinclination in him to offend Eng- 
lish prejudices by allying himself 
with the house of Philip the Se- 
cond, to no motive beyond a weak 
compliance with a whim of Buck- 
ingham. Buckingham, like Jack 
Absolute, had insulted a gentleman 
in a manner his honour could not 
brook. The Spanish court, if not 
sincerely virtuous, yet paid to virtue 
the tribute of strict decorum; and 
Buckingham had scandalized all 
who waited in the antechambers, all 
who possessed the entrée, and all 
who were admitted into the royal 
closet, by the gross profligacy of 
his life. He had even bearded the 
a minister, the hook-nosed and 
igh-shouldered Olivares; and he 
had better, for his own and the 
Prince’s interests, have bearded the 
King himself. The happiness of a 
wooing that’s not long a-doing was 
denied to Spanish infantas; Charles 
became impatient ; the favourite had 
long been unendurable, and both 
determined to quit a scene in which 
neither appeared to advantage. To 
have returned to England a rejected 
wooer would have hurt the Prince’s 
pride; to have been balked of his 
revenge would have still more hurt 
the pride of Buckingham. So 
they pretended insults received, 
and England’s honour affronted in 
their persons; they affected Pro- 
testant zeal—with how much sin- 
cerity it appeared inCharles’s speedy 
union with the Catholic Henrietta ; 
they alleged, as a pretext for rup- 
ture, the sloth, delay, and caprice of 
the Spanish King, who, even after 
Charles had quitted Madrid, was 
anxious for the marriage ; and they 
boasted that having duped Spain 
they would next dupe England. 
For a few months they succeeded. 
War was declared against Spain; 
but before a gun had been fired the 
trick was patent, and the Prince's 
popularity sank as suddenly as it 
ad risen. 
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Charles then ascended the throne 
without awakening enthusiasm, or 
indeed expectation. The people 
were sullen on two accounts : first, 
at having been taken in by his 

seudo-liberalism; and, secondly, 
by his intermarrying with a Catholic 
family. He speedily evinced his 
want of political tact. With the 
King the Parliament of course ex- 
pired ; but such was Charles’s need 
or eagerness for a subsidy, that he 
seriously proposed to declare by 
royal ordinance the defunct House 
a Parliament, without awaiting the 
delay or uncertainties of an election. 
Much censure has been bestowed 
by the King’s partisans upon the 
first Parliament of this reign for its 
niggardly treatment of their youth- 
ful and untried monarch in voting 
him only two subsidies, and coupling 
this grant with a statement of 
grievances. The censure is mis- 
placed; for not only was the money 
voted, though not a single grievance 
was redressed, but the plea ‘ that 
the King was inexperienced and the 
Commons harsh or capricious,’ is un- 
founded, and is thus disposed of by 
Mr. Sanford. He remarks that 

What has been said of the conduct of 
Charles as Prince of Wales will suffi- 
ciently prove that he ascended the 
throne with a full knowledge of the in- 
creased power and of the deeply-rooted 
feelings of the Commons. Never was 
there a plea more completely unfounded 
in fact, than that which has often been 
advanced in behalf of this prince, that 
he only innocently employed the pre- 
rogatives which had been exercised 
without dispute by his predecessors. 
It has been seen that some years before, 
he was a leading adviser of the crown 
in its attempts to crush the freedom of 
debate in Parliament, and afterwards, 
to serve his own purposes, courted the 
popular power and turned it with irre- 
sistible force against the policy of the 
reigning sovereign. No attempt was 
ever made on the part of the Commons, 
during these vacillations of the prince, 
either to avert his anger or conciliate his 
goodwill by concessions. Their views 
and feelings were always displayed 
openly and adhered to unswervingly. 
It was Charles who accommodated him- 
self to their wishes, and by seeming to 
approve of their well-known opinions 
both in Church and State, secured their 
support to his side in his contest with 
his father. If, on his exchanging the 

osition of Prince of Wales for that of 
ng, he chose to ignore the whole of 
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his previous conciliatory démeanour, and 
to assume the character of a prince de 
jure, who was entitled to demand liberal 
contributions from his subjects, without 
deigning for a moment to consider their 
alleged grievances, is blame to be cast 
on the House of Commons for refusing 
to acquiesce in this quiet repudiation of 
previous moral engagements, and for 
ascertaining definitely, at the very com- 
mencement of his reign, the footing on 
which they were to stand with their 
new sovereign? Charles was no inex- 
perienced youth, fresh to the cares of 
state, towards whom the exercise of a 
generous forbearance might be wise, 
though in no case imperative. He was 
one with whom the Commons had been 
brought recently intointimate connexion, 
on certain definite grounds of common 
action, and by persevering in the policy 
thus sanctioned by his support, they only 
gave him credit in public for that sin- 
cerity of character which his advocates 
have somewhat hastily accused them of 
publicly denying to him at the outset of 
his reign. 

We have not time to dwell upon 
the history of the first three Par- 
liaments of this reign. Each of 
them was unavoidably summoned 
because the King was penniless: 
each of them was petulantly dis- 
solved because it required for money 
money's worth, redress of grie- 
vances, and of these grievances 
much of what was then considered 
the royal prerogative consisted. 
The extent and effects of that pre- 
rogative we shall notice presently. 
Meanwhile, it may be sufficient to 
remind our readers that the interval 
between Charles’s first and second 
Parliaments was distinguished, or 
rather disgraced, by the disaster of 
the fleet at Rochelle; by the deser- 
tion of the Protestant party in 
France; by the discreditable at- 
tempt on Cadiz, in which the fleet 
went out for Spanish gold, and re- 
turned with the plague only; by 
the final abandonment. of the Pala- 
tinate, and of the Protestant in- 
terest in Germany, and by general 
distress and uncertainty at home. 
The second. Parliament, in 1626, 
produced a longer list of grie- 
vances, but offered five in place of 
two subsidies if they were re- 
dressed. The terms were refused : 
the Parliament was dissolved, but 
the money was levied without 
scruple and without law. Much 
trouble, first and last, did this 
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second Parliament give his Majesty. 
Before it was elected, the "Court 
party bestirred itself to exclude 
the leading patriots by pricking 
them for sheriffs, yet when the 
House met, not only did it grum- 
ble loudly about things in general, 
but decreed the impeachment of 
the great Duke of Buckingham. 
Nearly two years elapsed before 
the King again called together the 
representatives of his people. It 
must be owned, however, that in 
the interim he did his best to dis- 
pense with their company. Though 
the House had promised, it had not 
voted the supplies. Charles and 
his advisers, however, ruled the 
promise to be binding on all and 
sundry. Privy Seals for money were 
sent out to gentlemen of large pro- 
perty, and an immediate advance of 
£120,000 was demanded from the 
City of London. Nor had the Ca- 
tholics any longer cause to rejoice 
that mass was daily sung in the 
Queen’s chapel at Whitehall, or that 
her Majesty had been seen walking 
barefoot to Tyburn, doing honour 
to the martyrs of Elizabeth's reign. 
For the King’s impecuniosity com- 
pelled him to sheer every sheep he 
could lay hand on, and enormous 
penalties were now enforced against 
all religious recusants. 

But Charles was in the position of 
Falstaff when he could find no re- 
medy—none at least that was not in 
his conception worse than the disease 
—against ‘this consumption of the 

urse.’ ‘ Borrowing,’ begging, anden- 

orcing ‘only lingered, and lingered 
it out, but thedisease was incurable,’ 
and so athird Parliament was sum- 
moned—that memorable Parliament 
of 1628-29, which saw on its benches 
nearly every man afterwards emi- 
nent in 1640, and among them the 
proto-martyrof English liberty inthe 
seventeenth century, Sir John Eliot. 
His fate and that of the Petition of 
Rights are e ven on the me- 
mories of all who are even only lip- 
deep in the annals of the Great 
Rebellion. 

The Parliament of 1628 abruptly 
and tumultuously dispersed, and 
from that moment the government 
of Charles became a despotism 
scarcely disguised by unsubstantial 
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forms of law. There are periods in 
English annals more destructive to 
life, more ruinous to property, than 
the eleven years that intervened 
between its dissolution and the 
Short Parliament in 1640; but there 
are none which so apparently pros- 
trated the active powers of the 
nation. Looking before and after, 
and remembering how stiffnecked 
and hardly ruled the English — 
have always been, it is scarcely pos- 
sible enough to admire its patience 
during this political collapse of 
nearly eleven years. A few months 
exhausted the patience of Athens 
under its thirty, of Rome under her 
ten tyrants—for we take not into 
comparison with England in the 
seventeenth century nations ener- 
vated by vice, or nearing the goal 
of their career. But in this instance 
a nation ever jealous of its political 
rights, and long disposed to kindle 
up if its religion was touched, 
drooped suddenly beneath the power 
of a sovereign notoriously in want 
of money and unsupported by an 
army, and beneath the yet baser 
and more vexatious oppressions of a 
Church party opposed by at least 
two-thirds of the entire population. 
Heartburnings there were enough, 
for the contents of the Petition of 
Right were not hidden under a 
bushel; neither was Charles’s un- 
peony, rule a mild and regu- 

r despotism like that of Augustus, 
under which a nation might thrive 
materially and even intellectually, so 
much asa fierceand restless attack on 
the property, the industry, and the 
opinions of the subject. To James, 

ways blustering about his prero- 
ative, and spluttering sentences 
rom his Basilicon Doron, yet al- 
ways receding when the Commons 
stood firm or advanced, English 
liberty might have said, in poor 
Tom’s phrase, ‘ And ch’ud ha’ been 
zwaggered out of my life, ’twould 
not ha’ been zo long as 'tis by a 
vornight.’* Charles, on the con- 
trary, until the great Parliamentary 
te of 1640, never receded from a 
odgment he had effected in the 


persone of the Commons :—if 
eaten through the breach, he re- 
turned through a mine; or if both 
mine and breach were impracticable, 


* King Lear, act iv. se. 6. 
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he assumed a new position com- 
manding the lost ground. 

Then (says Mr. Foster) passed over 
the land a network of tyranny so elabo- 
rate and comprehensive, that, excepting 
only its agents and projectors, not a 
single class of the community escaped 
it. Nearly all men suffered alike, in 
lands, goods, or person ; nor was there 
left to any one that which safely he 
could call his, except the wrong and the 
too patient endurance. 


As yet, the crowns alone of Eng- 
land and Scotland were united ; the 
kingdoms were nearly as uncon- 
nected with each other as Spain 
and Great Britain are at the present 
hour, while Ireland was then almost 
as much estranged from England by 
its social and religious rm 
as King Bomba’s domains from the 
United States. Charles, who sought 
and loved to rule by division, ima- 
gined that such a disposition of his 
three kingdoms was favourable to 
the growth and maintenance of 
his prerogative; nor though, as it 
~ ed, he was wrong in fact, was 

is theory unplausible. Even in 
the present day, the Scottish lion 
complains that he gets but short 
commons in the division of the spoils 
of national profits and dignities. 
But this is merely a growl from a 
well-fed animal, uttered that he may 
not lose the art of growling alto- 
gether. Two hundred years ago, 
however, the Lion of the North, 
when he cast his eyes southward, 
did not roar in this nightingale 
fashion. The seating of the Stuart 
line on the English throne had 
simply converted the Scotch from a 
hostile to an allied people; but it 
had scarcely abated the ancient 
grudge between the nations. Yet 
it was from Scotland that deliver- 
ance came to England: for it was 
Laud's mad resolve to impose the 
service-book on the former king- 
dom that kindled the flame of war, 
and compelled Charles yet once 
again to have recourse to a Parlia- 
ment. Great, deservedly great, 
is the praise of Jenny Geddes in 
all the chureches—that memorable 
Jenny who hurled her stool at the 
Bishop in St. Giles’s Kirk, Edin- 
burgh, and who, though coming 
after Helen, was among the causes 
of a war as momentous as that of 
Troy. Her stool was a more effee- 
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tual missile than Jenny dreamt of, 
for it struck down more than the 
bishop whom it hit, even Laud 
and his ceremonies, Strafford and 
his ‘thorough.’ Short as Charles’s 
fourth Parliament was, it must not 
be passed unnoticed, inasmuch as it 
was really the last ounce which 
broke the camel's back of icnglish 
endurance. In spite of the grievous 
wrongs they had suffered, a generous 
people felt grateful to its King for 
once more returning to the ancient 
way of government. On his part 
the King also was pleased, imagin- 
ing probably that he had given the 
needful lesson, and that the Com- 
mons after this long vacation would 
now at last understand their busi- 
ness—vote him supplies, and say 
nothing about grievances. 
parties were speedily undeceived ; 
they met however in the best of 
humours, and, as appears from 
Evelyn’s Diary, with unusual pomp 
and ceremony. 

Twenty-two days after the King 
rode in state from Whitehall to 
Westminster he came down to the 
Lords, without state, but with haste, 
and ‘in tolerably courteous lan+ 
guage’ dissolved the Parliament. 
The arbitrary measures of the pre- 
ceding unparliamentary period were 
forthwith resumed. ‘The papers of 
several of the popular members were 
seized ; Sir John Hotham and Mr. 
Bellasis were committed for refusin 
to disclose to the Council what h 
passed in the House; and Mr. 
Crewe, the chairman of the com- 
mittee for religion, was thrown into 
the Tower ‘ for refusing to surren- 
der certain Parliamentary petitions 
which had been entrusted to him, 
when their disclosure would have 
abandoned many clerical petitioners 
to the vengeance of the metropoli- 
tan.’ The King published his own 
version of the causes of the dissolu- 
tion, in which, among other demon- 
strations of headlong self-will, and 
ignorance of his people and his 
position, he taxed Pym and his 
friends with audaciously and vio- 
lently entering into examination 
and censuring of the present govern- 
ment—as if Kings were bound to 
give an account of their regal actions, 
and of their manner of government 
to their subjects assembled in Par- 


liament. Neither did his Majesty 
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alone throw down his glove at the 
feet of the law and the Commons ; 
for on the very day of their disso- 
lution Strafford advised him that he 
was now absolved from all rule of 
serene and entitled to supply 

imself out of his subjects’ estates 
without their consent.. The imme- 
diate effect of this special counsel 
was ‘a vigorous levy of ship-money, 
and a forced loan on the City of 
London.’ <A not very remote effect 
of it appeared in the following year. 
It cost the adviser his head. 

The Great Rebellion originated 
in civil grievances, and the principal 
attention of the Long Parliament 
was directed to civil remedies; yet 
there was. no want of theological 
virus in these lay dissensions, Ban- 
croft and his bishops had been 
sufficiently heavy-handed on the 
Puritans, with the full assent of 
the orthodox James; Archbishops 
Abbot and Williams had been 
more discreet, but in Laud the 
Stuart kings had culminated their 
ill-luck, and irritated the whole 
length and breadth of Great Britain 
by the imposition of ceremonies dis- 
tasteful to the people, and of a 
iritual yoke too heavy to be borne. 

ubbles from a similar turbid source 
ruffle even now occasionally the sur- 
face of the Anglican Church, but 
under Laud’s regimen the entire 
stream was covered with a seethin 
foam of indignant terror and hatred 
of Popery. It was Laud’s service- 
book which put arms into the hands 
of the Scotch ; it was Laud’s mum- 
meries, his brandings, scourgings, 
pilloryings, restless inquisitions, and 
ruinous fines, that inspired the 
middle classes of England generally 
with the spirit of Jenny Geddes ; it 
was the counsel of the archbishop, 
and his coadjutors the Bishops of 
Ely, London, and Gloucester, which 
ultimately rent from Charles the 
hearts of a long-suffering people. 
Even such partisans of the King as 
Hume and the late Mr. Disraeli do 
not venture on the championship of 
Laud. But the great Arminian 
ritualist stood not .alone: he was 
supported by a considerable number 
of the dignified clergy ; he had in- 
truded ecclesiastics into high civil 
posts; and though he really built 
on weak foundations, the aspect of 
his semi-papal structure was at the 
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moment imposing, and seemingl 
strong. The spirit of the clergy 4 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was indeed scarcely less ad- 
verse than the theory of right divine 
in kings to constitutional liberty. 

It is a lamentable fact, that since 
the resistance offered by Thomas 4 
Becket to the aggressions of a 
Plantagenet monarch, we are unable 
to point cut any instance in which 
the Anglican priesthood has co- 
operated with the people in any of 
the more important struggles for 
freedom ; for either, as a body, they 
have remained passive spectators of 
royal aggression, or they have con- 
curred actively in supporting it. 
Twice before the seventeenth cen- 
tury the English clergy have been on 
their trial; 1st, when, in the reign 
of Richard II., the Lancaster party 
supported Wyckliffe in his efforts to 
purify the ritual, restore or apply 
to their legitimate purposes the en- 
dowments of the Church, and to 
translate and circulate the scriptures 
in the vulgar tongue. Again, at the 
era of the Reformation, they were 
summoned, invited, entreated by 
Henry, and even by Wolsey, to set 
their house in order. To neither 
call did the clergy respond. What- 
soever was well done in Church 
reform in the fifteenth century was 
the King’s doing, aided by a few 
resolute laymen, by the general 
sanction of the people, and by a few 
churchmen taken from the rank and 
file of the Establishment. A third 
time in the seventeenth century the 
clergy, now surrounded by justly 
incensed foes, were brought to the 
bar. But, as before, there was no 
apentnnsene response. They aflirmed 
themselves to be a peculiar and pri- 
vileged race, authorized by God’s 
law to compel men to be of one 
mind, to impose ordinances without 
the assent and independent of the 
control of Parliament; to make 
heavy the yoke of the laity; to bear 
none of the burdens themselves ; to 
resist the least ripple of liberty ; to 
eat of the sweet and drink of the 
strong; while hundreds filled the 
prisons, and thousands abandoned 
civilized England for American 
wilds rather than obey the hests of 
Lambeth and the Star-chamber. 
Strengthened by the secular arm, 
dreaming that Strafford with an 
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army of Irish papists was at hand, 
the Anglican clergy pandered to the 
King’s lust for absolute rule, with- 
stood every attempt to remove scan- 
dalous ministers, every attempt to 
return to even the limited freedom 
of the Plantagenet and Tudor eras, 
every measure calculated to render 
England prosperous at home or re- 
spected abroad. There is no darker 
page in our annals than that on 
which is recorded the conduct of 
the State Church at the period now 
under review; and though there 
have been worse men than William 
Land, primate of all England, there 
never have weaker or more mis- 
chievous men advanced to high 
station than this Corypheus of 
ecclesiastical misrule. 

It may be objected that, at the 
very time of which we are writing, 
Jeremy Taylor was pastor at Up- 

ingham; Usher was primate of all 
Freland ; Fuller was rector of Broad 
Windsor in Dorsetshire ; Sanderson 
was canon of the Collegiate Church 
of Southwell; Donne and George 
Herbert dead within a few — 
only of the meeting of the Long 
Parliament. We do not deny that 
the Church contained then, as it 
has always contained, both before 
and since, men of exemplary life 
and learning, preachers such as Paul 
would have approved, lovers of their 
kind such as i ohn would have taken 
by the hand. But these good and 
great men formed no part of the 
ruling body of the Church in those 
days :- their voices, if raised against 
the times’ abuse, were weak and in- 
effectual as those of the ghosts whom 
Hermes led from the hall of Ulysses 
to Hades; and their virtues, and the 
similar virtues of hundreds of their 
brethren, were confined to their own 
persons and parishes. Such were 
not the: men whom Laud recom- 
mended for preferment or the King 
delighted to honour. They were 
not seated in the High Commission 
Court; they shared not in the coun- 
cils or the hospitalities of Lambeth; 
they were not consulted on the all- 
important questions whether a table 
should be termed an altar, or whether 
the officiating priest should bow 
twice or thrice when he turned his 
face eastward. These men possessed 
their souls in peace, while Father 
Philips guided the Queen’s con- 
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science, and Montagu and Main- 
waring pronounced their ‘nolo 
episcopari.” What we contend for 
is, that neither in 1640, nor before 
nor since, have the Anglican clergy 
been found among the champions 
of civil liberty, nor, until a very 
recent period, of social improvement. 
When the crown has been worn by 
a popular sovereign they have stood 
among its opponents; when it has 
been borne We a despot, they have 
been his zealous auxiliaries. The 
freedom of the State has imposed 
wholesome fetters on the Church : 
it has declared synods impotent and 
convocation a ceremonious farce: 
it leaves laymen to appoint bishops, 
and it has almost closed the spiritual 
courts. If at the present moment 
the English clergy are second to 
none in good works, moderation, 
and learning, their merits in these 
respects are owing in great measure 
to the subordination imposed upon 
them by the Long Parliament. 

We shall presume our reader's 
acquaintance with the first acts of 
this memorable Parliament; the 
swiftness with which it struck down 
the greater offences and the capital 
offenders of the time. In its first 
and second sessions, that is, between 
November in 1640 and July in 1641, 
it had brought Strafford to the 
block, inearcerated Laud, driven 
Secretary Windebank and Lord 
Keeper Finch into exile, and abo- 
lished the Star Chamber, High 
Commission, Earl Marshal’s, York, 
and Stannary Courts, retrenched the 
King’s feudatory rights, and esta- 
blished at length the rule that the 
redress of grievances should accom- 
pany the voting of supplies. In the 
first zeal for reform, many members 
who afterwards enrolled themselves 
among the royalists led the van of 
opposition: Hyde and Falkland 
were more acrimonious against 
the bishops than even Pym, Hamp- 
den, and Cromwell; and the parti- 
sans of Charles were a small and 
alarmed minority, studying rather 
how to save themselves from the 
anger of the House, than how to 
shield the Crown or the mitre from 
attack. But the race is not always 
to the swift. In the English Revo- 
lution, as in its correlates, the revo- 
lutions of ancient Rome and of 
modern France, there come, after 
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the first impulse for better things, a 
pause, a faintness of heart, a reac- 
tion separating Drusus and Cicero 
from Gracchus and Cesar, Lafayette 
from the Girondins, and these again 
from the Mountain party. The 
conduct and motives of the English 
reactionists have been very variously 
judged. Mr. Hallam, no admirer 
of Charles, Laud, and Strafford, 
censures the aggressive spirit of the 
Commons and their rooted mistrust 
of the King, and doubts ‘ whether, 
in staking their own cause on the 
rilous contingencies of war, they 
d not expose the liberties for 
which they professedly were con- 
tending, to a far greater risk than 
they could have incurred even by 
peace with an insidious court.’ On 
this point Mr. Sanford directly, and 
Mr. Forster indirectly, are at issue 
with Mr. Hallam. Tn the chapter 
on ‘ Parliamentary Royalism,’ the 
former writer, after setting forth the 
imminent danger of the Commons 
from the King’s insincerity, of 
which they held in their hands the 
proofs, and from the temper of the 
Court, the high clergy, and the army, 
forcibly states the argument for 
perseverance to the end, unless all 
the introductory measures of the 
House were to prove speedily abor- 
tive. 

The increase of the Royalist 
party in the House, and the intelli- 
gence forwarded from Edinburgh to 
the popular leaders of the King’s 
intrigues in Scotland, led to the 
drawing up and presentment of the 
Great Remonstrance, which Mr. 
Forster has so admirably illustrated, 
and with a few words on which we 
shall conclude our remarks on his 
and Mr. Sanford’s volumes. 

The preservation of this important 
State-paper is owing to the curiosity 
of one of the most learned, prag- 
matical, and disagreeable members 
of the Long Parliament. Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes, ex-High-Sheriff 
for Suffolk, and Member for Sud- 
bury in that county, was, fortunately 
for posterity, eaten up with a zeal 
for journalizing and reporting. The 

urblind round-shouldered Puritan, 
in spite of the jealousy of reporters 
then prevalent, daily and often until 
the inet at midnight struck, sat 
with paper on knee and pen in hand 
jotting down what he heard in that 
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memorable Parliament; and his 
notes are now rved in five 
bound volumes in the British Mu- 
seum. That which D’Ewes wrote 
painfully, Mr. Forster found it 
equally painful to read; and in 
order that his readers may compute 
the amount of their obligations to 
him, he has caused two pages of the 
Journal to be fac-similed and ap- 
pended to his ‘ Essay.’ 

He who runs will assuredly not 
be able to read D’Ewes’ manuscript; 
and even he who sits will need no 
ordinary stock of patience to deci- 

her it. ‘ Whatever,’ says Mr. 

orster, ‘ic most valuable in it is 
in the roughest blurred condition, 
written often on the backs of letters, 
mere disjecta membra of Notes for a 
Diary, often all but illegible, now 
and then entirely so.’ D’Ewes, like 
Sydney Smith, may have been taught 
much about verbs in mi and the 
ea tense, but like him 

ad never learnt to write legibly. 
Yet cacography is not the only evil 
under Mr. Forster’s sun; for these 
notes, thus villainously penned, 
‘extending from 1640 to shed, are 
so jumbled together, that the fourth 
or fifth of those years is mixed up 
with the first, second, or third. 
Pope wrote much of his version of 
Homer on the backs of letters ; 
D’Ewes was equally sparing of 
paper, and both sides of a 
sheet, the obverse in January, the 
reverse in the following December, 
so that ‘the records of the same 
week’s debate may occasionally have 
to be sought through more than one 
or even two volumes.’ Mr. Forster, 
however, was not to be deterred b 
the eccentricity of the veins he fol- 
lowed; he extracted the gold at 
last; and henceforward, whoever 
wishes to understand the motives 
and policy of the Long Parliament 
will do well to make himself master 
of this long hidden or misrepre- 
sented summary of grievances. It 
contains the very root of the matter. 

The roll of the book which Baruch, 
by the command of Jeremiah, read 
in the ears of all the people, was 
written on the inside and the out 
with the grievances of Judah ; and 
when the King in his wrath and 
impatience cut it in pieces with a 
penknife and burnt it in the fire, 
the prophet filled up a second roll, 
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‘adding unto the former many like 
words. In these words is almost 
described the Remonstrance of 1641. 
It was not indeed burnt by the 
King, but it was read in the ears of 
the people, and it contained an ac- 
count of all that had been done 
evilly in the land of England for 
fifteen years. Pym, and those who 
acted with him, have often been 
taxed with unfairness in thus raking 
up wrongs that had been set right. 
It is alleged that Charles had already 
sane all that could justly be re- 

uired of him ; that to recede further 
} his pretensions would be to 
reduce him to a cypher. 

But the men a dealt with him 
better understood the King’s inhe- 
rent strength. He had excited pity, 
and well knew how to turn that 
feeling to his own advantage. He 
had been forced openly to forego 
much of his ill-got or ill-held pre- 
rogative ; but he had not been dis- 
armed of his double-mindedness, of 
his secret contempt for popular 
rights, or of his theory of irre- 
sponsible rule. Never, indeed, had 
the great cause been in peril more 
extreme than in the autumn of 1641. 
The King’s concessions had formed 
a party around him; ‘the army had 
been widely tampered with ; to save 
the bishops and their bishoprics the 
universities were moving heaven 
andearth. Reliance could no longer 
be placed upon the Lords;’ they 
were nearly satiate with reform ; 
‘even in the City, the stronghold of 
liberal councils, a noted royalist had 
been able to carry his election as 
lord mayor.’ Either, therefore, the 
popular party must once again 
arouse the fears and appeal to the 
past experience of the English na- 
tion, or the work of eight months 
would be undone, and the wrongs 
of fifteen years would be renewed. 

They were not men to hesitate. 
They resolved on a direct appeal to 
the people. The time was favour- 
able, inasmuch as Charles was then 
at Edinburgh; and though he could 
not be kept ignorant of the matter 
in debate, neither could he from that 
distance so easily arrest its course 
by secret intrigues or open intimi- 
dation. Within a week after the 
House first met (20th October), a 
committee had been moved for by 
Lord Digby, in a most passionate 
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speech, to ‘draw up such a remon- 
strance to the King as should be a 
faithful and lively representation of 
the deplorable state of the kingdom, 
and such as might discover the per- 
nicious authors of it.’ 

To Mr. Forster's pages we must 
refer for a graphic account of 
the appearance of the House of 
Commons at this urgent hour; for 
the ebb and flow of this great de- 
bate; for the violence, the subtlety, 
the passionate appeals of the roy- 
alists ; for the firmness of their op- 

onents; for the new-born zeal of 
de and Falkland in the King’s 
behalf; for the sleepless vigilance 
of Pym, the blunt business-like elo- 
quence of Cromwell, and the unfail- 
ing moderation withwhich Hampden 
guided the stream or hushed the 
jarring elements of the discussion. 
On. looking over the notes of D’Ewes 
it is almost impossible not to ex- 
claim, ‘ Who shall make these dry 
bones live?’ The able editor and 
commentator has, however, suc- 
cessfully reanimated and clad them 
with historical integuments, so that 
now, like the frozen people when 
Dante had relieved them from the 


inerusted ice, they speak audibl 
again on the great theme whieh 
issued from their lips two hundred 
years ago. 

The Great Remonstrance touched 


on every point connected with the 
‘ mind, body, or estate’ of English- 
men, so far as these could be af- 
feeted by Government, during the 
fifteen years of Charles’ reign. 
We must restrict ourselves to two 
principal sections alone of the ac- 
count, and commend the rest to the 
reader's attention. 

First, then, the landed interest 
had severely suffered from arbi- 
trary taxation, and the revival of 
obsolete laws and services. The 
Crown lawyers set themselves to 
ferret out from the recesses of 
feudal law claims which had not 
been enforced for centuries, prece- 
dents which the courts had set 
aside while. James I. was a puli 
infant at Holyrood, and pleas wh's 
the common lawyers of the realm 
had ruled untenable ever since a 
layman, and not a priest, sat in the 
seat of the Lord Keeper. By fines 
and compositions for wardships 
alone, estates were weakened past 
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retrieval, and families of condition 
were brought low by the revival of 
old laws of knighthood. ‘ Without 
a shadow of pretence, either in fact 
or law, the ancient securities and 
charters of real property were every- 
where violated; and from forests 
where never any deer fed, from de- 
populations where never any farm 
was decayed, and from enclosures 
where never any hedges were set, 
charges unceasing and insatiable 
were drawn against the land.’ If 
we imagine a general consent of the 
lords of manors to enforce all the 
dormant rights, usages, dues, claims, 
suits and services, which actually 
are inscribed in the more ancient 
court-books, we may form some 
conception of the intolerable op- 
pression and exaction inflicted on 
the landholders of England from 
the time when the King began to 
raise money without awaiting a vote 
of supply. 

Secondly, the commercial interest 
did not fare better. In the very teeth 
of the Petition of Right, tonnage and 
poundage, with many similar im- 
positions, had been levied on all 
exciseable articles—and the tariff of 
those days, allowing for the com- 
parative unimportance of trade and 
manufactures, was both long and 
minute—with such monstrous dis- 
proportion that the impost often 
exceeded the entire value of the 
goods. Many branches of com- 
merce, indeed, died of exhaustion ; 
others dwindled into insignificance, 
and even those which were indis- 
pensable to the life and comfort of 
man were crippled by restrictions, 
and almost denuded of profit. The 
pretexts for these assessments was 
the guarding of the seas by means 
of well-fortified harbours and an 
efficient fleet. Yet the affairs of 
Cadiz and Rochelle had proved that 
the fleet was ill-manned and hardly 
seaworthy; and it was notorious 
when the civil war broke out that 
the fortifications of Dover, Ports- 
mouth, and Bristol, would not have 
withstood eight and forty hours’ 
canntonading had the Dutch or 
Spamards come into the narrow 
seas. But the crying grievance was 
‘the new and unheard-of tax of 
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ship-money.’ Against this a uni- 
versal murmur arose from the plough 
and the loom, from’ the counting- 
house and the retail shop, from 
him who counted his acres by thou- 
sands, and from him who tilled a 
plot of garden-ground on the verge 
of a barren moor. And the cry 
was twofold—first, on account of 
the general oppression of the tax, 
and secondly, Seeman: in the coun- 
ties on the seaboard at least, the tax 
was manifestly raised on false pre- 
tences. ‘Mr. Speaker,’ said Sir 
John Culpeper, ‘ this tax of ship- 
money is the grievance which makes 
the farmer faint, and the plough to 
go heavy.’ Mr. Garrard says that 
‘in the year it will cost the City 
£55,000. Sospoketownand country. 
eanwhile, so little of this impost 
was applied to its professed use that 
pirates of all lands swept our coasts, 
and hundreds of Englishmen were 
carried off by Barbary corsairs ! 
For this unexampled injury and 
insult to the countrymen of Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher, we must 
refer to Mr. Forster's instrue- 
tive notes, and merely add, in his 
words, that ‘Pym, in his great 
speech in the Short Parliament, 
struck at the root of the extra- 
ordinary and universal resistance 
provoked by this tax, when he 
pointed out that it extended to all 
persons and to all times, that it 
subjected goods to distress and the 
rson to imprisonment; that the 
cing, being sole judge on the occa- 
sion, there was no possibility of ex- 
ception or relief; and that there 
were no rules or limits for the pro- 
rtion; so that no man under it 
new what estate he had, or how to 
order his course of expenses.’ 

We must now reluctantly close 
two volumes of unusual worth. 
Both are indispensable to every 
student of the causes and the course 
of the Great Rebellion. Each is 
an excellent supplement to the 
other, as well as an _ instructive 
comment on previous histories of a 
a which will be interesting to 

nglishmen so long as they prize 
their present freedom and the me- 
mories of those who recovered and 
asserted it. 


a ee et ans. see ee, 





